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In the four years preceding John F. Ken- 
nedy's election to the presidency, fear of a 
"missile gap" brought proposals and 
public support for what became the larg- 
est single military build-up in history — 
the strategic missile program of the Ken- 
nedy administration. By the time the 
actual decisions were made, administra- 
tion strategists no longer believed in the 
existence of a missile gap. But the build- 
up went ahead as planned, initiating a 
new round of strategic arms comp)etition. 

How could this happen? Dr. Ball shows 
that the force-level decisions were not 
dictated by analyses of Soviet capabili- 
ties or of the requirements for implement- 
ing U.S. strategic doctrine. Rather they 
were the outcome of a complex political 
process in which congressional and mili- 
tary pressures, the close relationship be- 
tween Kennedy and Secretary of Defense 
McNamara, and political face-saving all 
played a part. 

Dr. Ball's account reveals inadequacies 
both of official explanations and of recent 
academic theories of bureaucratic pol- 
itics and makes an original contribution 
to our understanding of decision making 
on major national issues. 
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Preface 



The strategies pursued by the United States and the Soviet 
Union in the development and deployment of their respective 
strategic nuclear forces are quite different. The Soviets have 
chosen an evolutionary approach to force development, advanc- 
ing qualitatively by means of many relatively small steps involv- 
ing successive modifications. The United States, on the other 
hand, has proceeded by means of relatively large generational 
leaps. 

The United States is currentiy preparing for another such leap 
forward. In 1980-81, the first of a new generation of fleet bal- 
listic missile (FBM) submarines will become operational. These 
Trident submarines will each carry 24 submarine-launched 
ballistic missiles (SLBMs), each of which will carry some 10 to 
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17 multiple independently-targetable reentry vehicles (MIRVs), 
a truly awesome capability. A decision will also have to be made 
within the next two or three years regarding the deployment of 
a new generation of intercontinental ballistic missile (ICBM), 
designated the MX, a missile more than twice as large as the cur- 
rent Minuteman III, designed to deliver some 10 MIRVs with 
extraordinary accuracy, and capable of being deployed in some 
mobile mode. A decision is also imminent regarding the future 
of bombers and air-launched missiles as part of the American 
triad; this decision could result in the deployment of several 
thousand air-launched cruise missiles (ALCMs) aboard the 120 
long-range bombers and cruise missile carriers allowed under 
the SALT II constraints. 

These developments have been prompted by the technologi- 
cal obsolescence and perceived increasing vulnerability of the 
current U.S. strategic nuclear forces — the 1,000 Minuteman 
and 54 Titan II ICBMs, the 41 FBM submarines carrying 656 
SLBMs, and the B-52 long-range bomber force. These current 
strategic force levels were decided upon during the last major 
generational leap, in the early 1960s, largely during the adminis- 
tration of President Kennedy. 

When the Kennedy Administration took office on 20 January 
1961, the United States was just entering the missile age. Only a 
dozen ICBMs were operational and, although the Eisenhower 
Administration had programmed about 1,100 strategic missiles, 
only some 800 of the ultimate U.S. force were to be the strategi- 
cally viable, second-generation Polaris and hard-silo Minuteman 
missiles. By the time of President Kennedy's assassination in No- 
vember 1963, however, this figure had been doubled to the cur- 
rent level of over 1,700 strategic ballistic missiles. Whereas the 
Eisenhower missile program is reasonably explicable — the post- 
Sputnik fears of a "missile gap," congressional and military pres- 
sures* — the Kennedy missile build-up has still to be convincingly 
explained. Yet this was a build-up of an unprecedented rate and 
scale, and one which has had momentous consequences for 
American society, the strategic arms race, and international rela- 
tions in general. 

1. See Edmund Beard, Developing the ICBM. 
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This book consists of a political and strategic analysis of the 
missile programs undertaken by the Kennedy Administration. 
It covers that period in U.S. public and defense policy from the 
so-called "missile gap" to the imposition of a quantitative ceiling 
on the U.S. strategic missile forces, approximately 1958 to 1965, 
although the focus of the analysis will be on the Kennedy-McNa- 
mara years. 

In September 1967, when the U.S. strategic nuclear forces 
had reached their current levels, Secretary McNamara stated 
that the United States' "current numerical superiority over the 
Soviet Union in reliable, accurate and effective warheads is both 
greater than we had originally planned and in fact more than we 
require."^ This book is therefore centered around this question: 
why, in 1961-62, did the Kennedy-McNamara Administradon 
deploy (or program for deployment) such an unnecessarily large 
strategic deterrent? But the wider intent of the study is to shed 
light on the development of national strategic postures and 
policies (as representations or rationalizations of those postures) 
in a period of rapid military-technological change. It should also 
explain something of the nature and dynamics of the Soviet- 
American strategic relationship. 

The study is intended to have both theoretical and policy 
import. It is a contribution to the current debate among students 
of national security policy as to how to explain foreign and de- 
fense policy decisions and events. Indeed Part III is expliddy 
concerned with explanation. Over the years in which I have been 
researching, thinking, and writing about the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration's missile decisions, the orientation of my general argu- 
ment has altered substantially. Earlier drafts of this work argued 
along lines similar to that which has since become publicly identi- 
fied with the "bureaucratic politics" school of, in particular, 
Graham Allison and Morton Halperin. The present argument 
does not accept so crude a bureaucratic determinism. Rather, it 
sees the decision-making process as complex, the key relation- 
ships being those between McNamara and Kennedy, and be- 
tween them and the military and Congress.^ 

2. Robert S. McNamara, "The Dynamics of Nuclear Strategy," p. 445. 

3. For a fuller critique of "bureaucratic pditics" theory, see my "The Blind 
Men and the Elephant," pp. 71-92. 
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The field of weapons-system procurement programs and na- 
tional strategic and public policy not only allows enormous scope 
for genuine disagreement, with decisions issuing more from 
adversary processes than from rational calculations,* but actually 

attracts special pleading and emotionalism. In order to eluci- 
date, to the extent possible, the roles of the various factors which 
affected the decision-making process and its outcome, I have 
adopted the following approach in the writing of this hook. 

Parts 1 and II describe in detail the successive strategic missile 
decisions of the Kennedy Administration from 1961 to 1965, 
and set out necessary background data upon which the later 
analysis and criticism is based. For those who may not fully ac- 
cept my critique of the Kennedy- McNamara missile build-up, 
the body of historical and descriptive material on which my 
arguments rely, separately assembled in these sections, remains 
to be reinterpreted. Most analyses, including even those in pure 
history, involve reducing the historical evidence to some lower 
epistemological status; this approach has been adopted in an 
attempt to avoid such loss of information. 

The analysis of the strategic and political factors involved in 
the strategic missile decisions of the early 1960s has great rele- 
vance for contemporary policy issues. There are undoubtedly 
many lessons which should be applied in the current decision 
making leading to a forthcoming generational leap in U.S. stra- 
tegic nuclear force development. Perhaps the most important of 
these is to avoid being precipitate; the nature of the bureau- 
cratic-political factors in national security decision making cre- 
ates a strong tendency to overreaction. Moreover, if it can be 
shown that the decision making which produced the current 
force levels was in some sense irrational, then the case for the 
replacement of these strategic forces (at least at the same levels) 
becomes questionable. 




This project has been in gestation for several years; the debts 
incurred during this period were considerable. I am especially 

4. See William T. R. Fox, foreword to Michael H. Armacost, The Politics of 
Weapons Innovation^ p. vii. 
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grateful to Professor Warner R. Schilling of the Institute of War 
and Peace Studies, Columbia University, for advice and guid- 
ance at the initial stages of the research. 
Some of the material in this book was first written up in the 

form of a doctoral dissertation, in the Department of Interna- 
tional Relations, Australian National University. I am indebted 
to my supervisors, Geoffrey Jukes and Professors Hedley Bull 
and Arthur Lee Burns, who gave continuous aid and advice 
throughout the writing of the dissertadon. 

Revision of the doctoral dissertation into publishable form was 
begrun at the Center for International Affairs, Harvard Univer- 
sity; I owe a great debt to Professor Robert L. Jervis for his ad- 
vice on that inidal revision. 

Various drafts of the manuscript were read by Hedley Bull, 
James L. Richardson, Geoffrey Jukes, Arthur Lee Burns, and 
Harry Gelber in Australia, and Bernard B. Brodie, Albert J. 
Wohlstetter, Morton H. Halperin, William W. Kaufmann, 
W. T. R. Fox, Robert L. Jervis, James R. Kurth, Robert J. Art, 
Alfred Goldberg, Richard Fryklund, and Daniel Ellsberg in the 
United States. Their comments, criticisms, and suggestions were 
instructive. 

During July and August 1970, December 1972, January and 

February 1973, and October 1975, 1 interviewed some fifty for- 
mer senior officers and civilians within or associated at first-hand 
with the Kennedy-McNamara defense establishment. Their 
names and relevant former posidons are listed in the bibliog- 
raphy. My debt to them all is tremendous. I wish, however, par- 
ticularly to thank Richard Fryklund, Marvin Stern, Daniel Ells- 
berg, Morton Halperin, Major General Robert R Lukeman, 
Albert J. Wohlstetter, and George Pugh for assistance beyond 
the interview. 

This book was completed while I was a Senior Research Fellow 
in the Strategic and Defence Studies Centre, Austrahan National 
University. I am grateful to the support staff of the centre for 
the typing and proofreading of the manuscript, and to the head 
of the centre, Dr. Robert O'Neill, for the facilides and assistance 
provided me during those final stages of the project. 

Desmond Ball 
December 1978 
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Introduction 



vJohn F. Kennedy was elected to the presidency of the United 
States on 8 November 1960, in one of the closest contests in the 
history of the country, and was inaugurated as thirty-fourth pres- 
ident on 20 January 1961. During his three years in office, he 
and his secretary of defense, Robert S. McNamara, the chief 
architect of the defense policies and posture of the Kennedy 
Administration, built up "the most powerful military force in 

human history." It was, according to Theodore C. Sorensen, 
special counsel to the late president, the largest and swiftest mili- 
tary build-up in the peacetime history of the United States, cost- 
ing some $17 billion in additional appropriations. It provided 
President Kennedy, as he himself put it, with a versatile arsenal 
"ranging from the most massive deterrents to the most subtle 
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influences." * The most massive deterrent was the U.S. strategic 
nuclear force. 

In a speech given by McNamara to the Economic Club of New 

York on 18 November 1963, just four days before President 
Kennedy was assassinated, the secretary of defense summarized 
"the current status of the balance of strategic forces": 

The U.S. force now contains more than 500 operational long- 
range ballistic missiles — Atlas, Titan, Minuteman, Polaris — and is 
planned to increase to over 1700 by 1966. There is no doubt in our 
minds and none in the minds of the Soviets that these missiles 
can penetrate to their targets. In addition, the U.S. has Strategic 
Air Command bombers on air alert and over 500 bombers on 
quick reaction ground alert. Bv comparison the consensus is that 
today the Soviets could place about half as manv bombers over 
North America on a first strike. The Soviets are estimated to have 
today only a fraction as many interconUnental missiles as we 
do. Furthermore, their submarine-launched ballistic missiles are 
short-range and generally are not comparable to our Polaris 
force.* 

In the speech that President Kennedy had proposed to deliver 
in Dallas the day of his assassination, he had outlined what his 
administradon had done in regard to the U.S. strategic nuclear 
forces during the previous three years: 

The strategic nuclear power of the United States has been so 
gready modernized and expanded in the last 1,000 days, by the 
rapid producdon and deployment of the most modem missile sys- 
tems, that any and all potential aggressors are clearly confronted 

now with the impossibility of strategic victory — and the certainty 
of total destruction — if by reckless attack they should ever force 
upon us the necessity of a strategic reply. 

In less than three years, we have increased by 50 percent the 
number of Polaris submarines scheduled to be in force bv the next 
fiscal vear — increased by inore than 70 percent oin- total Polaris 
purchase program — increased by 50 percent the portion of our 
strategic bombers on 15-minute alert — and increased by 100 per- 

1. Theodore C. Sorensen, Kennedy, p. 672. The presidential citation accom- 
panying the Distinguished Sci vice Medal which was awarded to Secretary McNa- 
mara on 29 February 1968 said: "He has built our Nation's forces to a pinnacle 
of new strength and efficiency." 

2. Cited in William W. Kaufmann, The McNamara Strategy, p. 304. 
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cent the total number of nuclear weapons available in our strategic 
alert forces.^ 

Moreover, less than one-third of the programmed U.S. missile 
force had by this time actually been deployed. The heights of 
the Kennedy-McNamara strategic missile build-up would not 
become apparent until later years. 

The U.S. strategic missile force reached its present level of 
1,000 Minuteman ICBMs, 54 Titan II ICBMs, and 41 FBM sub- 
marines carrying 656 Polaris missiles during the last half of 
1967; the development of each of these missile systems was be- 
gun under the Eisenhower Administration, but the decisions as 
to force levels, strategic mix, type of deployment, associated 
strategy, and so on, were made by the Kennedy Administration. 
Only a dozen of the primitive first-generation Atlas D ICBMs 
and two Polaris FBM stibmarines had been deployed when the 
Kennedy Administration took office. 

Although McNamara continued as President Johnson's secre- 
tary of defense for a further four years after Kennedy's assassina- 
tion, virtually all the strategic missile decisions which related to 
numbers of strategic missiles had been taken before 22 Novem- 
ber 1963. Only 50 new Minuteman missiles were programmed 
for the U.S. missile force after 1963, but even the decision to 
deploy these was probably made before President Johnson took 
office. There were, certainly, some very important and conse- 
quential missile decisions made after 1963, but these were large- 
ly qualitative improvements to the Minuteman and Polaris mis- 
sile force; responsibility for the numerical build-up of the U.S. 
missile force can be located fairly and squarely with the Kennedy 
Administration. 

As the chief executive, ultimate responsibility for this build-up 
must rest with the late President Kennedy. But within the broad 
policy guidelines laid down by the president, the chief architect 
of the build-up was his secretary of defense, Robert S. McNa- 
mara. The president and his defense secretary worked together 
so closely and so well that it would, at least in most cases, be ard- 

3. Ibid., p. 315. 
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ficial to delineate their respective contributions to the missile 
build-up. William Kaufmann, a close observer of and contribu- 
tor to the defense policies of Secretary McNamara, has written 

that 

the collaboration between Kennech and McNamara was a close 
one. The President allowed his Secretary of Defense remarkable 
latitude in the development of specific plans and progranis while 
McNamara, for his part, sought consistently to attain the objectives 
that Kennedy had defined even before acceding to the Presidency. 
In so doing, McNamara actively solicited and received the Presi- 
dent's final decision on every major defense issue. The Secretary 
and the Joint Chiefs proposed; the President disposed. For McNa- 
mara, the right was Kennedy's as much out of the wisdom of the 
President as out of the authority of the Presidency. Yet so linked 
were their thoughts that Kennedy rarely found it necessary to 
overrule his Secretary. Typically, when McNamara prepared a 
major address on defense policy, Kennedy not only reviewed the 
draft, but contributed to the drafting. When McNamara spoke, it 
was for the President in a very literal sense."* 

I have therefore adopted, as shorthand expressions, the terms 

Kennedy-McNamara strategic missile build-up and Kennedy-McNa- 
mara Administration to refer to the joint program undertaken by 
President Kennedy and his secretary of defense from 1961 to 
1963. 

Notwithstanding the radical changes to U.S. defense policies 
and posture which the election of Kennedy to the presidency 
predestined, the strategic-force decisions of Kennedy and McNa- 
mara were not, and could not have been, taken in a vacuum. 
Despite the enormous powers of initiative which the president 
has in matters of defense and foreign poUcy, he is necessarily 
circumscribed by numerous factors which he can only partly, if 
at all, influence and modify. The size, character, and rate of pro- 
duction and deployment of the Soviet missile program were the 
factors which Kennedy could affect least of all. Within the United 
States, he faced certain historical constraints. Decisions and 
events which had taken place before 1961 not only determined 
in part the environment in which he had to operate as president, 

4. Ibid., p. 300. 
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but even shaped his perceptions and committed him to a certain 
range of decisions and policies with regard to the strategic missile 
program. The missile-gap controversy of 1968-61, the sophisti- 
cated strategic analyses of the late 1950s, the strategic missile 
programs which had been initiated and put into production by 
the Eisenhower Administration, all in some way — ideologically, 
politically, or technologically — constrained the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration. These factors, which constitute the historical back- 
ground and the pre- 1961 contributions to the 1961-63 strategic 
missile build-up of the Kennedy-McNamara Administration, are 
outlined in Part I. 

The U.S. defense policy-making establishment can be viewed 
as a collection of quasi-sovereignties, consisting of the military 
services and other bureaucratic endues, which act as institutional 
interest groups whose lobbying activities are directed toward the 
achievement of larger budgets, more extensive roles and mission 
assignments, and additional weapons systems.^ These quasi- 
sovereignties limit the freedom of acti(Hi, in the political sense, 
of the chief executive; hence the positions on the question of the 
U.S. strategic missile-force requirement which were adopted by 
the Air Force and the Navy, and by other participants in the 
defense policy-making process, are also included in Part I. 

Finally, P^rt I contains a detailed chronological account of the 
build-up of U.S. intercontinental and submarine-launched stra- 
tegic ballistic missiles from 1959 to 1967, and of the public and 
official demise of the missile gap during 1961. This provides the 
necessary background data from which analysis and criticism 
can later be developed. 

Part II consists of a description, with a minimum of analysis, 
of the successive missile decisions made by the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration from January 1961 to November 1964. It is ar- 
ranged chronologically to allow one to see the unfolding of the 
various decisions, and it espedaliy makes explicit the fact that 
the most critical decisions were made very early in the Kennedy 
Administration. Each decision is described in detail; the official 

5. See Michael H. Armacost, The Politics of Weapons Innovation, especially the 
inclusion, pp. 250-93. 
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rationale is spelled out, as often as possible in the words of the 
relevant o£Ficials; and the various proximate background factors 
are explained. My own comments and judgments are limited to 
those places where they are immediately called for — deeper 

analysis is postponed to Part III. 

Part III of the book examines various attempts to explain the 
rate and scale of the Kennedy-McNamara missile build-up. The 
explanations all accept McNamara's admission of 18 September 
1967 that U.S. missile forces at the conclusion of the Kennedy- 
McNamara missile build-up were "both greater than we had 
originally planned and in fact more than we require."® In that 
same speech. Secretary McNamara stated that the strategic mis- 
sile build-up "was necessitated by a lack of accurate information" 
about Soviet intentions; in hedging against a possible Soviet mis- 
sile build-up, the United States procured and deployed an un- 
necessarily large strategic missile force. ^ This remains the only 
official explanation of the Kennedy-McNamara missile build-up; 
it is examined in chapter eight. 

The new management procedures introduced into the U.S. 
defense establishment by Secretary McNamara have been ac- 
claimed as "a scientific" commitment to a rational organization 
discourse.** One implication of this acclaim is that McNamara 
established a direct connecdon between nadonal strategic policy 
and strategic-forces procurement. Chapter nine examines the 
relationship between developments in (officially accepted) U.S. 
strategic policy from 1961 to 1965-66 and the programming of 
the missile build-up during those years. 

Another implicaUon of the alleged rationality of the McNa- 
mara defense establishment is that force programs were decided 
on a cost-effectiveness basis, involving trade-off's among alterna- 
tive weapons systems. These trade-offs, however, can also be 
interpreted as exercises in bureaucratic bargaining, a process 
involving various groups within or related to the U.S. defense 
policy-making establishment, each with power-political bases of 

6. Secretary McNamara, "The Dynamics of Nuclear Strategy," p. 445. 

7. Ibid. 

8. I^ul Y. Hammond, Resource Limits, Political and Military Risk Taking, and 
the Generation of Military Requirements, p. 24. 
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their own from which they pressed to have their respective roles, 
missions, positions, budgets, profits, and so forth, enhanced. 
Part III also looks at these factors in the Kennedy-McNamara 
strategic missile build-up. 

All these explanations of the missile build-up are, in one sense 
or another, official or semi-official. McNamara's 1967 argument 
that the build-up was a consequence of a lack of adequate in- 
formation about the Soviet missile program remains the only 
official explanation of the build-up as a whole. But in early 
1963 McNamara and other members of the administration of- 
fered the cancellation of the Skybolt air-launched ballistic missile 
program as an explanation for part of the increase in the U.S. 
missile force. The arguments that the missile build-up was neces- 
sitated by political factors have semi-official standing. Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr., special assistant to President Kennedy, and oth- 
er members of the White House staflF explain the build-up in 
terms of a political quid pro quo for the Air Force and its indus- 
trial allies and powerful lobby in Congress for the discontinued 
production of the B-52 and B-58 manned bombers, the rapid 
phaseout of the B-47s, and the refusal to produce the B-70 as an 
operational weapons system.^ Other former members of the 
administration, such as Jerome Wiesner, see the build-up as a 
consequence of a bargaining process with the military, but par- 
ticularly the Air Force, over the U.S. (quantitative) missile re- 
quirement.^^ Ralph Lapp, a Kennedy campaign adviser and 
occasional adviser to the new administration, has argued that 
Kennedy was obliged to expand the missile force because of 
the commitments which he made during the 1960 presidential 
campaign. 

Several of these explanations warrant special analysis because 
they have become accepted as conventional wisdom by the inter- 
national-relations fraternity and others interested in cjuestions 
of defense, strategy, and foreign policy. That the high quantita- 
tive level of the U.S. missile force was simply an overreaction to 
fears of a missile gap favoring the Soviet Union, occasioned by 

9. Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., A Thousand Days, p. 438. 

10. Jercnne B. M^esner, "Arms Control," p. 6. 

11. Ralph E. Lapp, The Weapons Culture, pp. 60, 184. 
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a lack of adequate intelligence about the Soviet missile program, 
is such a piece of conventional wisdom, accepted in numerous 
books and articles. Various approaches to the study of defense 

policy making in the United States which command widespread 
acceptance in the fields of international relations and political 
science also ofYer conventional explanations — for example, that 
of bargaining with the military in a bureaucratic-political pro- 
cess, and that of military industrial capitalism. 

The purpose of the relatively long conclusion is to weigh these 
explanations and to present a balanced and integrated account 
of the strategic missile build-up of the Kennedy-McNamara 
Administration. Any case study on questions of national strate- 
gic and military policy should also say something about the vari- 
ous theories, concepts, and notions which are current in the 
strategic-studies community. The analysis comes down in favor 
of that approach to the study of public policy which interprets 
the Kennedy-McNamara strategic missile build-up in terms of 
intramural bureaucratic bargaining, in which internal political 
factors and the strategic perceptions of the key decision makers 
primarily shaped the outcome. Within this framework, the sec- 
tion is written to allow the conclusions which have wider rele- 
vance to stand out. The contributions this study makes derive as 
much from its value as a case study as from the answers it pro- 
vides to the questions posed at the outset. 
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IThe Political- 
Strategic Background, 
1957-1960 



^^ecisions in international relations, defense, and national 
security poliq^ are usually best seen as a process — they are rarely 
made without cognizance, either explicit or implicit, of the many 
preceding actions, events, and decisions which are almost invar- 
iably relevant, and they are rarely self-contained or discrete. 
That is, of course, particularly the case if the decisions relate to 
issues which are complex, important, and consequential, as were 
those decisions responsible for the strategic missile build- 
up undertaken by the Kennedy-McNamara Administration of 
1961-63, President Kennedy made a deliberate (and undoubt- 
edly successful) attempt to contrast his own position on defense 
and national-security policies — and after January 1961, that of 
his administration — with the defense and national-security pol- 



4 The Background of the Missile Build-up 

icies of the Eisenhower Administration. Despite this efifort — in 
fact, at least in part, because of it — the strategic missile decisions 
of the Kennedy Administration cannot be understood properly 
without reference to events, actions, and decisions which took 
place before 1961. 

The factors which precede actual decisions and strongly influ- 
ence the outcome include sources of information; the framing 
of the questions at issue; and the choices of values, objectives, 
and means. The most important of these factors arise from the 
domestic environment, for decision makers in defense and na- 
tional-security policy are much more intimately connected, and 
concerned, with their domestic than with their foreign environ- 
ment. This conditioning may take subtle forms — the internaliza- 
tion of domestic values, participation in the national culture and 
partaking of national characteristics, and constant exposure to 
influences and pressures in the play of domestic politics. Deci- 
sion makers in defense and national-security policy are "actually 
part and parcel" of the domestic environment.' Or the influ- 
ences can be rather more obvious — the nature of the sources of 
information, the selection of aides and advisers, the choice of 
questions of import and concern. 

This chapter deals with the domestic political and strategic 
background which preceded the Kennedy-McNamara strategic 
missile build-up of 1961-63. The most proximate of these 
political and strategic factors can be dated from about 1957. For 
ease of exposition, the chapter is divided into three principal 
sections. 

First, the "missile gap" controversy, which dominated the de- 
fense and national-security policy debate of the late 1950s and 
1960. This controversy arose from a fear, widespread after 
1957-58, that the Soviet Union would possess a commanding 
superiority in ICBMs over the United States three or four years 
hence. This illusion of a missile gap was created, nurtured, and 
maintained by the numerous Americans who feared that the 
Soviet superiority would lead to a devastating attack on U.S. 

1. See Joseph Frankel, The Making of Foreign Policy, p. 70; also Henry A. 
Kissinger, American Foreign Policy, chap. 1. 
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retaliatory forces. It was in response to the same forces and 
factors which were responsible for the belief in the missile gap 
that the Eisenhower Administration increased the U.S. strategic 
missile program during 1957-60. 

Second, Kennedy in 1960. Throughout the period of the mis- 
sile-gap controversy, but especially in 1960, Senator Kennedy 
was a major protagonist and a major critic of the defense and 
national-security policies of the Eisenhower Administration. 
Kennedy's presidential campaign of 1960, and his actions dur- 
ing the interregnum, are abstracted from the overall discussion 
of the missile-gap controversy because they focus attention on 
matters of more particular import to the later analysis — the fact 
that Kennedy was forced to articulate and justify a position on 
U.S. defense and national-security policy, and that he made 
various commitments relating to the U.S. defense posture of 
varying specificity, which may reasonably be expected to have 
figured in the deliberations and decisions of his administra- 
tion; and the fact that many of his aides and advisers during 
1960 later became important officials and consultants in his 
administration. 

Third, this chapter includes an outline of various strategic 
studies and analyses conducted in the period before 1961 which 
had an impact beyond their contribution, both public and con- 
fidential, to the missile-gap controversy. Several of these studies 
and analyses, both through their substantive content and their 
authors and sponsors, figured prominently in the decisions 
which were responsible for the strategic missile build-up of the 
Kennedy-McNamara Administration after 1961. They therefore 
deserve relatively detailed description. 

THE "missile-gap" CONTROVERSY 

The unpleasant surprise produced by the Russian Sputniks in 
October and November 1957 inaugurated a long period of 
alarm in the West.^ In the United States at this time, interservice 

2. For a comprehensive chronological study of the "missile gap" controversy, 
see Edgar M. Bottome, The Missile Gap. The first part of this chapter relies 
heavily upon the work of Professor Bottome. 
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rivalry within the military was intense, and a debate was in 
process over the comparative military strengths of the United 
States and Soviet Union. And the period following the Sputniks 

was, not surprisingly, characterized by additional confusion and 
an increase in the number of different evaluations, available 
to the public through the mass media, of comparative military 
strengths. The debate became much more directly political, and 
the Eisenhower Administration came under attack for allegedly 
allowing the Soviet Union to attain superiority in what was 
already recognized as the decisive weapon of the next decade, 
the long-range ballistic missile. 

In the fall of 1957, the Preparedness subcommittee of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, under Lyndon B. Johnson, 
began a "searching inquiry" into the United States' defense 
posture.* These hearings provided a forum for the opposing 
forces in the defense debate. 

The administration's position, as defined by Secretary McElroy, 
was that the basic military posture of the United States was 
sound. The significant strategic-weapons system at the time was 
the lon^-range bomber force, and the significant strategic ques- 
tion was the ability of this force to deliver nuclear weapons over 
the Soviet Union even after absorbing a surprise bomber attack 
by the Soviets. At the end of 1957, the United States had about 
1,600 to 1,700 heavy and medium combat jet aircraft (and 2,000 
to 3,000 other aircraft, including fighter-bombers capable of 
carrying megaton-range thermonuclear weapons to the Soviet 
Union), and Russia only 100 to 200 intercontinental bombers 
(though many officers within the U.S. Air Force believed at the 
time that Russia had more like 500). With such a limited com- 
parative capability, the Soviet Union would be highly unlikely to 
risk a first strike at the United States. On the specific question of 
the missile race, McElroy was much more vague. He stated that 
he had no positive view as to whether the United States was 
ahead of or behind the Soviet Union in missile development, but 

3. See U.S. Congress, Senate, Armed Services Committee, Preparedness sub- 
committee, Hearings, 85th Cong., 1st and 2nd sessions (25 November to 17 De- 
cember 1957 and January 1958). [Henceforth Hearings will be dted by name of 
committee, title and date only.] 
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that the United States "must accelerate our programs in order to 
stay ahead if we are ahead, and to get ahead if we are not 
ahead.'"* 

The attacks on the administration's position were led by Demo- 
cratic Senators Johnson and Symington, and elements of the Air 
Force. Johnson's position was that the Russians were ahead of 
the United States in missile development, that the lack of na- 
tional leadership had caused this weakness, and that the United 
States had a "record of under-estimation of [Soviet] military 
progress." Speaking for his subcommittee, Senator Johnson 
stated flatly that the United States was behind the Soviet Union 
in ballistic missile development, and that Russia was rapidly 
narrowing the lead in manned bombers that the United States 
had held in the past. The subcommittee advocated large in- 
creases in all U.S. bomber and missile programs.^ 

The controversy over the comparative military strengths of 
the United States and the Soviet Union tended to focus public 
attention on alleged U.S. intelligence estimates. In the summer 
of 1958, the first of many public attempts was made to estimate 
the future comparative missile forces of the United States and 
Russia. A leading newspaper columnist, Joseph Alsop, predicted 
the following future U.S. and Soviet ICBM numbers:® 

1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 
United States 0 30 70 130 130 
USSR 100 500 1,000 1,500 2,000 

These figures apparently approximated fairly closely to the Na- 
tional Intelligence Estimate (NI£) projections at that time. How- 
ever, the administration succeeded in allaying the fears of the 
American people. The Department of Defense indicated its be- 
lief that the strategic military posture of the United States was 

4. See Bottome, Missile Gap, pp. 56-59. 

5. New York Times, 6 November 1957, 11 November 1957, 23 November 
1957, and 24 January 1958. 

6. Cited in Thomas R. Phillips, "The Growing Missile Gap," The Reporter, 
1 August 1959, p. 11. The series of articles in which these projections were 
made, accompanied by very severe charges against the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration, was followed on 14 August by a speech in the Senate on the missile gap 
b\ Kennedv which reflected Uiese charges. See George E. Lowe, The Age of 
Deterrence, pp. 181-84. 
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second to none, and while it acknowledged that the Soviet 
Union had the capacity to build a substantial number of missiles, 
it did not believe the Russians would necessarily use that capabil- 
ity.'^ There was no evidence that the Soviet Union was producing 
long-range missiles at this time. In fact, available evidence indi- 
cated that the Soviet Union was experiencing difficulties in its 
ICBM development program.* 

However, the debate resumed, and at a much more intense 
level, early in January 1959. This was initiated by a "secret back- 
ground briefing" given by McElroy, in which he allegedly stated 
that in 1961-62 the Soviet Union would have a three-to-one 
advantage in missiles over the United States. This assessment 
was presumably based on CIA estimates, which looked some- 
thing like this:' 

U.S. ICBMs USSR ICBMs 

1959 10 10 

1960 30 100 

1961 80 to 100 100 to 300 

1962 100 to 300 500 

In testimony before the Preparedness subcommittee of the 

Senate Armed Services Committee, Secretary McElroy stated 
that U.S. intelligence estimates did not indicate that the Soviet 
Union was ahead in missile development, but did concede that 
the Soviet Union could catch up with and surpass the United 
States if it used its full missile production capability. In any 
event, he said, "It is not our intention or policy to try to match 
missile for missile in the ICBM category of the Russian capabil- 
ity in the next couple of years"; the United States would rely in- 
stead on "our diversified capability to deliver the big weapon.** ^® 
In spite of the various predictions for the future, most observ- 
ers agreed that at this time (early 1959) the military security of 

7. Library of Congress, Legislative Reference Service, United States Defense 
Policies in 1958 (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 10 July 1959), 
p. 8. 

8. See Hanson W. Baldwin, The Great Arm Race, p. 84. 

9. Bottome, Missile Gap. pp. 87, 103. 

10. Senate Armed Services Committee and Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Science, /ozn/ Hearings, Missile and Space Activities (1959), pp. 46, 49, 52, 
and 54. 
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the United States was assured. Neither side as yet had an opera- 
tional ICBM, but the United States had about 1,800 long-range 
and medium-range nuclear-armed bombers stationed within 
range of Russia, while Russia had only 150 long-range bombers 

capable of reaching the United States. These bombers would, 
however, be vulnerable to a surprise missile attack. At this time, 
the Strategic Air Command (SAC) had only about 44 major air 
bases, with 29 of them overseas, and since it was assumed that it 
would take two to six Soviet ICBMs to destroy the effectiveness 
of an air base, it looked as though SAC could be negated by a 
surprise Soviet missile attack in the period of "maximum dan- 
ger," 1962-63." 

In 1959 two sets of Nauonal Intelligence Estimates (NIE) were 
prepared: the first was based on the premise that the Soviet 
Union would pursue an "orderly" ICBM production program; 
the second assumed that the Soviet Union would pursue a 
highly accelerated or "crash" program.*^ For mid- 1963, the 
projections were 350 and 640 ICBMs respectively.^^ 

During 1959 a series of reports indicated that the Soviet 
Union had run into difficulty in its ICBM testing and develop- 
ment programs. There were also indications that the Russian 
missile program had placed a serious strain on the Soviet econ- 
omy. These reports presaged the second major downward 
revision of intelligence estimates of projected Soviet missile 
strength. This revision occurred early in 1960, when Thomas 
Gates, the new secretary of defense, stated that the Russians had 
in fact engaged in an "orderly" missile production program, and 
that earlier estimates had been too high." In the 1960 NIE, the 
"low" estimate for mid-1963 was reduced to 200 ICBMs.^' 

11. See Bottome, Missile Gap, pp. 103-5. 12. Ibid., pp. 127, 184. 

13. Statement of Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara before a Joint Session 
of the Senate Armed Services Committee and the Senate Subcommittee on Department 
of Defense Appropriations on the Fiscal Year 1965-69 Defense Program and 1965 
Defense Budget, 3 February 1964, p. 37 (declassified 1975). 

14. See statement of Secretary McElroy, Newsweek, 13 July 1959, p. 52. 

15. Testimony of Secretary Gates, Senate Armed Services Committee and 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences, Joint Hearings, Missiles, Space 
and Other Major Defense Matters (1960), pp. 441-42. 

16. Statement of Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara on the 1965 Defense 
Budget, 3 February 1964, p. 37 (declassified 1975). 
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In presenting the new intelligence projections to the House 
Appropriations subcommittee, Secretary Gates stated: 

Heretofore we have been giving you intelligence figures that dealt 
with the theoretical Soviet capability. This is the first time that we 
have an intelligence estimate that says, "This is what the Soviet 
Union probably will do." Therefore, the great divergence, based 
on figures that have been testified to in years past, narrows be- 
cause we talked before about a dififerent set of comparisons — ones 
that we based on Soviet capabilities. This present one is an intelli- 
gence estimate on what we believe he [the Soviet Union] probably 
will do, not what he is capable of doing.* ^ 

The revised intelhgence estimates and the new formula for ar- 
riving at them came under immediate attack by key Democratic 
political figures. Senator Lyndon Johnson declared that the new 
intelligence formula was "incredibly dangerous," and stated that 
"the missile gap" could not be eliminated by a mere stroke of the 
pen. Senator Symmgton charged the administration with issuing 
"misinformation" about the missile gap, and claimed the Eisen- 
hower Administration had changed "the ground rules for eval- 
uating the facts." Symington also declared vehemently that "the 
intelligence books have been juggled so the budget books may 
be balanced." " 

In testimony before the Senate Armed Services Committee, 
Admiral Arleigh Burke, the chief of naval operations (CNO), 
attempted to clear up the administration's position. He stated 
that the new U.S. intelligence estimates were based on Soviet 
missile production rather than on the maximum capacity of the 
Soviet Union to produce missiles. Admiral Burke contended 
that U.S. intelligence estimates had been revised because the 
intelligence community had more accurate data on existing 
Soviet missile programs. He concluded: "It was obvious Russia 
wasn't exercising her maximum capability." *® 

17. House Appropriations Committee, Department of Defense Appropriations for 
1961, pzn 1, p. 23. 

18. See New York Times, 24 January 1960 and 28 January 1960; and Aviation 
Week & Space Technology, 1 February 1960, p. 31. 

19. Testimony of Adm. Burke, CNO, Senate Armed Services Committee 
and Committee on Aeronautical Sciences, /otnt Hearings, Missiles, Space and Other 
Major Defense Matters (1960), pp. 293-94. 
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Much of the confusion was apparently caused by the chaotic 
situation within the U.S. intelligence community in 1960. This 
was produced by three factors.^® First, in spite of the continued 
downward revision of projected Soviet missile strength, several 
individuals within the administration apparently continued to 
accept the earlier, more pessimistic projections; second, the 
existence of at least two official sets of figures within the NIE 
("orderly" versus "crash" Soviet missile programs) until 1960 
gave some spokesmen the supposed option of accepting either 
the "high" or the "low" set; and third, the fact that the military 
services continued to produce their own estimates of future 
Soviet missile strength gave rise to at least two additional possible 
sets of figures — one from the Air Force and one from the Army- 
Navy coalition. The CIA also produced its own estimates. This 
meant about half a dozen possible sets of figures in 1960 pur- 
porting to be the projected number of Soviet missiles for a given 
year. And, moreover, some top administration officials, includ- 
ing Secretary Gates, sometimes appeared to be basing their 
testimony on none of these. 

The question of the strategic vulnerability of U.S. retaliatory 
power was debated in this atmosphere of uncertainty over intel- 
ligence figures on future Soviet missile strength. This debate was 
intensified by a speech by General Thomas S. Power, command- 
ing officer of SAC, before the Economic Club of New York on 
19 January 1960. General Power claimed that the 100 U.S. nu- 
clear launching installations (ICBM bases, bomber bases, and 
IRBM sites in Europe, etc.) could be virtually destroyed by a 
force of only 300 ballistic missiles (IRBMs and ICBMs), and that 
the Soviet Union could accumulate this number before the Unit- 
ed States had developed an adequate warning system against 
missile attack.^ ^ 

This speech aroused a tremendous amount of doubt and con- 
troversy in the United States, and became one of the major ele- 

20. Bottome, Missile Gap, p. 190. 

21. Text of Gen. Power's speech before the Economic Club of New York, 
19 January 1960, in Senate Armed Services Committee and Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences, Jo/ Hearings, Missiles, Space arid Other Major 
Defense Matters (1960), pp. 4-5. 
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ments of controversy discussed in the United States Senate Joint 
Hearings which began in early February and were concluded on 
16 March 1960. Some of the key military and civilian personnel 

in the U.S. government once again disagreed on the basic re- 
quirements for future U.S. security. General Power believed that 
for the moment SAC was "the most powerful military force in 
the history of the world." He declared, however, that he was not 
satisfied with the progress being made by the United States to 
ensure the future adequacy of its deterrent force. 

The strongest defense of the United States' existing and fu- 
ture deterrent posture that was made during the congressional 
hearings in 1960 came once again from Admiral Burke. In the 
midst of what appeared to be an incredibly complex and con- 
fusing situation, Admiral Burke bluntly challenged General 
Power's thesis that 300 Russian missiles could destroy U.S. retali- 
atory forces. He pointed out the significant fact that since it was 
extremely difficult in this stage of missile development to get 
even one missile to fire at a specific time, it was impossible to 
launch a salvo of 300 missiles that would arrive at designated 
targets at the same time (even if the Soviet Union had SOO mis- 
siles). He stated in the most forceful terms possible the present 
and future adequacy of the deterrent posture of the United 
States, saying, "We have the ability now, right now, to destroy 
any enemy that wants to attack us or does attack us, regardless 
of what it (the enemy) does, or when it does it, or how it does it 
or anything else."" 

This apparent lack of decisiveness and the contradiction with- 
in government circles immediately stimulated a lively exchange 
between the Republican supporters of the administration's de- 
fense policies and the critical Democrats, including three of the 
potential Democratic presidential candidates in the 1960 elec- 
tion (Senators Symington, Kennedy, and Johnson). On the 
Democratic side. Senator Johnson characterized the conflicting 
statements before the joint committee as "baffling," and con- 
tended that Russian ability to launch ICBMs was "increasing 
instead of decreasing" as some administration spokesmen had 

22. Ibid., p. 23. 23. Ibid., pp. 313-20. 
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contended. The most vehement critic of the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration's military policies, Senator Stuart Symington, accused 
the president of misleading the American people and stated: 
"Above all, they [the American people] are entitled not to be 
misled by false information."** 

The Republicans (especially Senators Dirksen and Saltonstall) 
accused the Democrats of leaking national-security information, 
of giving the American people a distorted picture of the U.S. 
defense posture, and of "assisting the Communist propagan- 
dists" by their charges of inadequacy in U.S. national defense 
programs, and argued the adequacy of the administration's 
"mixed forces" concept of bombers and missiles in an attempt 
to forestall criticism.^ ^ President Eisenhower himself expressed 
amazement "about all this business of catching up," called the 
charges that he had misled the American people "despicable," 
and in an address to the nation on February 22 assured the 
American people that the United States had forged an "inde- 
structible force of incalculable power." ^® 

Once the congressional hearings for the Fiscal Year (F/Y) 1961 
were completed in March 1960, however, the leaders of both 
parties appeared to lose interest in the controversy, and little 
was said on the missile question until the 1960 presidendal cam- 
paign got fully underway in the summer.*^ 

But before the nominating conventions in July could set the 
campaign in full swing, an event occurred that proved very rele- 
vant to the missile-gap controversy. On 1 May 1960 the Soviet 
Union shot down one of the high-flying U-2 reconnaissance air- 
craft that had been carrying out photographic and electronic 
intelligence missions over the Soviet Union since the middle of 
1956. During these four years about thirty extended penetra- 
tions of Soviet air space were made, and the then CIA director, 

24. New York Times, 7 February 1960, 15 February 1960, and 20 February 
1960. 

25. New York Times, 10 February 1960, 11 February 1960, 20 February 1960, 
and 24 February 1960. 

26. Nnc York Times, 22 February 1960. Later President Eisenhower charged 
in his book The White House Years, p. 390, that the "missile gap" crisis was a 
"useless piece of demagoguery" and that it disappeared a month after his 
successor took office. 

27. See Bottome, Missile Gap, p. 134. 
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Allen Dulles, was later to consider the U-2 the most useful in- 
telligence tool of the 1950s.*® In June 1960 President Eisen- 
hower defended the U-2 flights on the grounds that, "These 
flights had given us information of the greatest importance to 
the Nation's security. In fact, their success has been nothing 
short of remarkable." 

The U-2s became involved in monitoring Soviet missile 
launchings and flights soon after the U.S. electronic surveillance 
and radar network first detected the Soviet missile testing pro- 
gram.^" Following the beginning of Soviet ICBM testing and the 
launchings of Sputniks I and II, the number of U-2 flights was 
further increased. In early 1958, however, there began a drastic 
reduction in overflights — from then until April 1960, there were 
"almost none." But then, with the direct and explicit approval of 
the White House, two flights were scheduled for April I960.'* 
In the early spring of 1960, reports from Western agents inside 
the Soviet Union and electronic eavesdropping had deepened 
suspicions that the Soviet Union was building its first operational 
ICBM base. On 9 April a U-2 flew within surveillance range of 
Plesetsk, in northwest Russia, and its findings added further 
evidence to American suspicions. The 1 May flight was to pass 
directly over Plesetsk, but the aircraft was shot down by Soviet 
air defenses near Sverdlovsk. 

28. Francis Gary Powers, Operation Overflight, p. 52; Charles J. V. Murphy, 
"Khrushchev's P^per Bear," p. 227; and David Wise and Thomas B. Ross, The 

U-2 Affair, p. 57. 

29. President Eisenhower, TV and radio address, 25 May 1960, in the De- 
partment of State BitUetin, 6 June 1960, p. 900. 

30. Murphy, "Khi iislu Ik v's Paper Bear," p. 227. According to Murphy, "the 
U-2 camera actually looked down on the first Soviet ICBM on its launcher" some 
weeks before the first test. 

31. Powers, Operation Overflight, pp. 63, 70, 229, and 374. The lull in flights 
between early 1958 and April 1960 presumably reflected the temporary cessa- 
tion of ICBM tests by the Soviet Union in April 1958. See Joseph Alsop in the 
International Herald Tribune, 22 March 1959. 

32. Wise and Ross, U-2 Affair, p. 10; Newsweek, 13 June 1960, p. 15; inter- 
views with Roger Hilsman, 12 June 1970, and Herbert Scoville, 9 February 1973. 

33. Interviews with Jerome Wiesner, 20 February 1973, and Herbert Scoville, 
9 February 1973. According to Dr. Wiesner, "the U-2 [Powers's] was going for 
Plesetsk — the first operational missile base — when it was shot down." And ac- 
cording to Dr. Scoville, "there is no question but that one of the major objectives 
of the last flight [Powers's] was to look for missile sites around Plesetsk." The 
planned route on the 1 May flight is described by Powers, Operation Overflight, 
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It was largely on the basis of the U-2 program that President 
Eisenhower was able so confidently to answer the charges that 
his administration was permitting the Soviet Union to surpass 
the United States in missile strength.^^ The May reveladons of 

the U-2 flights should have strengthened the credibility of the 

administration's intelligence estimates and defense policies, and 
increased the acceptance of their validity in the eyes of the 
American public. That the missile gap remained an issue during 
the summer and fall of 1960 was due primarily to the political 
partisanship of the presidential election campaign. 

KENNEDY IN I960 THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 

AND THE INTERREGNUM 

In his years as a senator, Kennedy showed a great personal in- 
terest in matters relating to peace, defense, and foreign policy, 
and in 1960 he forged these into a central issue in his presiden- 
tial campaign. His policies and actions throughout 1960, during 
the campaign, and up to the inauguration became, as one would 
expect, major factors in the defense decisions of the Kennedy 
Administradon in 1961. 

The Campaign. Senator Kennedy officially announced his candi- 
dacy for the presidency on 2 January 1960. He had begun 
running for president at least as early as the beginning of 1959, 
however, and perhaps from about 1956. During his years as a 
senator, Kennedy had achieved recognition as a major national 
spokesman on matters relating to defense and foreign policy. In 
February 1958, for example, he made an important speech in 
which he called for a new set of national priorities and a new 
national effort to meet the challenge of Soviet competition in 
science and technology. The Sputnik series of satellites in 1957 
had demonstrated Russian superiority in space exploration, and 
Kennedy had no hesitation in drawing the conclusion that "the 

pp. 72-74. A map of the flight plan is given in Francis Gary Powers Tells His 
Story," by Frands Gary Powers, p. 36. Plesetsk is about 130 miles south of 

Archangel. 

34. Interview with Dr. James R. Killian, 16 January 1973; see also Wise and 
Ross, U-2 Affair, p. 263; and Bottome, Missile Gap, pp. 135-36. 
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future is very dark indeed."** In the Senate on 14 August 1958, 
he took up the missile-gap issue; it was an extraordinary speech, 
and undoubtedly remains the most comprehensive and reasoned 

discussion of the subject. "We are rapidly approaching that 
dangerous period which General Gavin and others have called 
the 'gap' or the 'missile-lag period,'" Senator Kennedy stated. 
"In the years 1960-64," he argued, "the deterrent ratio [will] in 
all likelihood be weighted very heavily against us." It was not a 
"scare speech," but one in which he made reasoned proposals to 
"reverse the complacency" and "fix a course for the future that 
would restore American superiority." And in a speech in Wis- 
consin in November 1959, he stated that "we have fallen behind 
the Soviet Union in the development and production of ballistic 
missiles — both intercontinental and those of intermediate 
range," and called for an effort to put the "eight gray years" of 
the Eisenhower Administration, the "years that the locusts have 
eaten," behind. 

From the very beginning of his campaign, Kennedy projected 
the theme that the United States had suffered an unnecessary 
slowing of progress under Eisenhower. In fact, the day before 
he formally announced his candidacy, Kennedy made a dramatic 
and challenging speech, the main purpose of which was to make 
a call for action, to "get the country moving."*® 

A more concrete critique, which Kennedy stressed through- 
out 1960, was the U.S. position vis-a-vis the Soviet Union in 
the field of strategic missiles. He spoke positively and without 
equivocation as early as 23 January 1960, when he said that the 
United States had become "second in space — second in mis- 
siles."*® In the Senate on 29 February 1960, Kennedy made a 
prepared speech in support of the Senate's attempt to add $1.3 
billion to the administration's F/Y 1961 budget request. He ar- 

35. Cited in Edmund S. Ions, ed., The Politics of John F. Kennedy, p. 24. 

36. John F. Kennedy, The Strategy of Peace, ed. Allan Nevins, pp. 61-63. 
Gen. Gavin later became a dose Kennedy campaign advisor on military affairs. 

37. Ibid., chap. 26. 

38. See speech by John F. Kennedy, Washington, D.C., 1 January 1960, in 

Ions, ed.. The Politics of John F. Kennedy, pp. 32-35. 

39. Cited by Congressman Gubser, Congressional Record, House, 11 April 
1962, p. 6392. 
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gued that while in 1960 the United States' mix of strategic forces 
might be superior to those of the Soviet Union, "it is indisputable 
that we are today deficient in several areas — and that in one of 
those areas, ballistic missiles, our deficiency is likely to take on 
critical dimensions in the near future." He refrained from fixing 
either dates or numbers to the missile gap, "for whichever fig- 
ures are accurate, the point is that we are facing a gap on which 
we are gambling with our survival." In order "to do something 
about it," he recommended major changes in the F/Y 1961 de- 
fense budget, including increased funds for the Polaris and 
Minuteman development programs and accelerated production 
of Atlas missiles "to cover the current gap as best we can." Say- 
ing that he could not find any stronger words with which to 
support his recommendations, he concluded with a quotation 
from Gibbon on the Romans: "They kept the peace — by a con- 
stant preparation for war."*" 

Speaking before a Veterans of Foreign Wars' convention on 
26 August, Kennedy said that "the missile gap looms larger and 
larger ahead." In San Diego on 12 September, he said that the 
United States needed "a policy which will keep America the 
strongest country in the world." Two days later, in New York 
City, he stated: "We must step up crash programs to provide 
ourselves with the ultimate weapons — the Polaris submarines 
and Minuteman missiles — which will eventually close the missile 
gap."*^ A week later he declared: "The next President must 
promptly send to Congress a special message requesting the 
funds and authorizadon necessary to give us a nuclear retalia- 
tory power second to none.'"** And in a letter to Missiles and 
Rockets on 10 October 1960 he detailed specific requests which, 
if elected, he pledged to send to Congress in January; again, 
accelerating "our Polaris, Minuteman and other strategic missile 
programs" headed his list."*^ 

40. Speech by Senator Kennedy, Congressional Record, Senate, 29 February 
1960, pp. 3801-8. 

41. Aviation Week Space Technobgy, 5 September 1960, p. 29. 

42. Corigressional Quarterly Weekly Report, 13 January 1961, p. 32. 

43. Ibid. 44. Ibid. 

45. Misales Roduts, 10 October 1960, p. 13. 
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On 18 October, three weeks before the presidential election, 
Kennedy made his principal campaign speech on defense. He 
told an American Legion convention in Miami Beach that the 
United States was moving into a period where the Soviet Union 
would be outproducing it "two to three to one" in missiles, and 
blamed this "dangerous deterioration" in U.S. military strength 
on the Republicans. In support of his indictment, he cited such 
documents as the Gaither Committee report and the Rockefeller 
Brothers' report. And, in order to improve the U.S. defense 
effort he proposed (a) that SAC be provided with a continuous 
airborne alert capability, (b) that the Atlas base-building pro- 
gram be stepped up, and (c) that the Polaris and Minuteman 
programs be accelerated."** 

Senator Kennedy was nominated for the Democratic candida- 
ture for the presidency on 13 July, and in his acceptance speech 
he endorsed the Democratic platform which had been adopted 
by the convention the day before. This platform pledged that: 

The new Democratic administration will recast our military capac- 
ity in order to provide forces and weapons of a diversity, balance 
and mobility suflicieiil in quantity and quality to deter both limited 
and general aggressions. 

It charged that under the Republican administration the United 
States had lost its position of preeminence, and that: 

the Communists will have a dangerous lead in intercontinental 
missiles through 1963 — and that the Republican administration 
has no plans to catch up. . . . our military position today is mea- 
sured in terms of gaps — missile gap, space gap, limited war gap. 

It called for: 

1. Deterrent military power such that the Soviet and Chinese 
leaders will have no doubt that an attack on the United States 
would surely be followed by their own destruction. 

2. Balanced conventional military forces which will permit a 
response graded to the intensity of any threats of aggressive force. 

3. Continuous modernization of these forces through intensified 
research and development, including essential programs now 

46. Aviation Week isf Space Technology, 24 October 1960, p. 21. The Gaither 
and Rockefeller reports are described later in this chapter. 
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slowed down, terminated, suspended, or neglected for lack of 
budgetary support, 

and for a "strong and effective civil defense."*'' 

Together with this critique of America's defenses, Kennedy 
continually attacked the Eisenhower Administration for impos- 
ing arbitrary budget ceilings on defense expenditure, and for its 
"willingness to place fiscal security ahead of national security."*^ 
Under Eisenhower, according to Kennedy, the **narrow-minded 
men at the Budget Bureau" had consistently overridden the 
requests of the service chiefs, whereas it was his policy to base 
defense spending solely on the security needs of the nation.*' 

Kennedy refused, however, to put a specific money figure on 
his own policies. This reluctance was perhaps partly due to the 
fact that increasing costs for current programs would, by them- 
selves, amount to about a $2 billion increase in the F/Y 1962 
defense budget.^^ More probably it was due to the view that 
committing oneself to specifics would not be politically sensible. 
Kennedy did say that his proposed changes would not exceed 
the $4.2 billion budget surplus anticipated for F/Y 1961,^^ and 
most of the public estimates of "what Kennedy will do" ranged 
from $2 to $4 billion." 

It is unclear from the public record exactly what access Ken- 
nedy had to intelligence material before his election on 8 No- 
vember 1960. Richard Nixon has stated on President Eisen- 
hower's authorization that instructions were given that Kennedy 
be as fully briefed on defense, including U.S. intelligence activi- 
ties abroad, as was Nixon. '^"^ According to newspaper reports, 
Kennedy was visited by CIA representatives three times during 
the campaign, the first occasion being on 23 July 1960, when he 

47. Congressional (Quarterly Almanac, 1960, p. 776. 

48. Kennedy, The Strategy of Peace, p. 68. 

49. C.uii^)ts.\i())i(il Q_n(ntt th \Vithl\ Rt/jort, 13 January 1961, p. 32. See also 
MissUes ^ Rockets, 10 October 1960, p. 13. 

50. See Missiles Rockets, 17 October 1960, p. 7. 

51. Senator Kennedy, Congressional Record, Senate, 29 February 1960, p. 3802. 

52. See, for example, U.S. Nezvs and World Rcpml. 21 November 1960, p. 42; 
Congressional Quarterly Weekly Report, 5 August 1960, p. 1364; and Axnation Week 
£ff Space Technology, 25 July 1960, p. 25. 

53. Richard M. Nixon, Six Crises, p. 381. 
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was given a two-and-a-half hour briefing on intelligence at Hyan- 
nis Port.** There is no indication as to whether the relatively few 
CIA briefings reflected a low interest on Kennedy's part or the 
number of oflFerings made by the CIA.'* Kennedy complained 
during the campaign, however, that he was being denied infor- 
mation concerning progress in missile development relative to 
the USSR,^^ and in February 1961 Senator Symington charged 
on the floor of the Senate that there had been "a calculated and 
deliberate effort on the part of the previous administration to 
prevent the now President of the United States from obtaining 
adequate information as late as last fall about the security of the 
United States." And Sorensen has explicitly stated that none of 
the U-2 evidence was ever made available to Kennedy before his 
election.*® Eisenhower himself made no attempt at personal con- 
tact with Kennedy during the campaign. 

Late in August 1960, Kennedy flew to SAC Headquarters in 
Omaha for a day-long briefing by top Air Force officers ar- 
ranged by the administration. According to Sorensen, "almost 
immediately it became apparent that he was not to be given a 

54. Laurin L. Henry, in Paul T. David, ed., The Presidential Election and Tran- 
sition, 1960-1961 , p. 210. However, Pierre Salinger, press secretary to President 
Kennedy, stated on 20 March 1962 that "Senator Kennedy received two brief- 
ings from Mr, Allen Dulles of the CIA, the first on 23 July 1960 and the second 
on 19 September 1960." See Harold W. Chase and Allen H. Lerman, Kennedy 
and the Press, pp. 210-11. These two visits by Dulles have been widely reported. 
I have been unable to confirm whether or not a third meeting with other CIA 
representatives ever took place. Senator Lyndon B. Johnson, the Democratic 
vice-presidential candidate, was given one briefing by the CIA on 27 July 1960. 

55. See Henry, in David, ed., Presidential Election and Transition, p. 210. One 
possibility is that Kennedy might have wanted only a few briefings on selected 
issues, so as to leave him more freedom in his indictments. According to Henry 
Trewhitt, for example: 

During the campaign a Navy intelligence captain flew to Hyannis Port, 

Massachusetts, to caution John Kennedy that the national intelligence 
estimates did not support the frightening calculations of Soviet strength. 
Kennedy would not accept the figures; he was, after all, a politician just 
short of the greatest prize the nation could o£fer. 

See Henry L. Trewhitt, McNamara, His Ordeal in the Pentagon, p. 6. 
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(Ph.D. diss.. University of Chicago, 1962), p. 25. 

57. Congressional Record, Senate, 9 February 1961, p. 1966. 
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Kennedy Legacy, p. 69. 
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full-scale top-secret fill-in on Soviet- American missile and bomb- 
er strength," and "somewhat angrily Kennedy insisted that he 
had had more access to information merely as a member of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee."** What he was told was 

apparently incredibly "rosy," on the order of top Pentagon civil- 
ians acting on Nixon's call for a "truce" on all campaign material 
which would tend to indicate that the United States was weak.^® 
As a member of the Senate Foreign Relations and Armed Ser- 
vices Committees, Kennedy was entitled to material of a very 
high level of classification. But he attended very few hearings in 
1960. According to Congressman Gubser (Republican, Califor- 
nia), information was made available to the Armed Services 
Committees of both Houses of Congress during 1960, 

which showed CIA, Air Force, Army and composite intelligence 
estimates of each Russian capability. . . . [A] missile gap did not 
exist . . . [but] 1960 was a busy year for Senator Kennedy. He may 
not have found time to attend his committee hearings.** 

From 27 May to 2 June 1960 the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee held an inquiry into the U-2 affair to find out, inter alia, 
what the CIA was looking for in the Soviet Union that was so 
important. The inquiry was conducted with extraordinary secre- 
cy and restraint, with all testimony taken in executive session. All 
of Allen Dulles* five-and-one-half hour presentation to the com- 
mittee "which included elaborate maps, charts, and U-2 photo- 
graphs" was deleted from the heavily censored version of the 
hearings which was made public, and stenotyped tapes of the 
proceedings were destroyed. Senator Kennedy attended none 
of the sessions.®^ 

Whether Kennedy was honest in his charges and claims about 
U.S. prestige abroad and military strength, particularly on the 
missile-gap issue, still remains a question. On the one hand, 
McNamara (for example) has stated diat those who discussed the 

59. Sorensen, Kennedy, p. 676. 

60. Missiles £jf Rockets, 3 October 1960, p. 9; Newsweek, 12 September 1960, 

p. 11. 
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missile gap in 1960 "were speaking ... in good faith" on the 
other hand, Republicans have charged that it was wholly a "big 
lie" fabricated by Kennedy and other Democrats for the 1960 
election.** It is of course possible to be highly critical of the polit- 
ical use which Kennedy made of the issue without impugning his 
personal integrity. For while the issues of deteriorating U.S. 
strength and prestige were deliberately stressed by Kennedy for 
the campaign, they were not completely artificial; Kennedy was 
probably sincere in his themes, but he undoubtedly exaggerated 
the issue for electoral reasons. He did have a great personal 
predilection for a strong United States, superior to the USSR, 
and he received his campaign support and the material for his 
critiques from people who wanted a much greater U.S. defense 
effort. It would not have been a very great step from there to 
being selective in his choice of the widely conflicting information 
available, and hammering away with exaggerated critiques of 
the U.S. defense posture, in order to increase his vote in the 
November election. 

The Interregnum. In 1960, both before and after his election, 
Kennedy made an important innovation in U.S. presidential 
transitions by appointing twenty-nine task forces, which were 
asked to report to him on a wide variety of domestic and foreign 
policy problems in the period immediately preceding and fol- 
lowing his inauguration. Headed by Adlai Stevenson, the first of 
these task forces, on foreign-policy problems, was appointed by 
Kennedy on 29 July 1960, about two weeks after his nomination. 
A week later, Kennedy asked Senator Symington to prepare a 
report on defense organization, and on 31 August he announced 
the appointment of Paul H. Nitze to prepare a report on nation- 
al-security policy for use in the transition period.'* 

In setting up these committees, Kennedy said he envisaged the 
groups' responsibility as a post-election effort to make sure that, 

63. McNamara, Senate Armed Services Committee, Military Prorurement 
Authorization, Fiscal Year 1963, p. 50. One would not, of course, expect McNa- 
mara to say otherwise, but his assurance was apparently accepted by the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, perhaps naively, without question. 
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if he was elected, the months of January, February, and March 
1961 could be used most effectively by the incoming Democratic 
administration to initiate changes and new programs.*^ 

The Symington committee submitted its report on 5 Decem- 
ber; it referred to "the lag in U.S. weapons systems development 
versus that of the Soviets, " and recommended a drastic reorga- 
nization of the Defense establishment.^^ The Nitze committee 
submitted its report on 5 November; its contents have never 
been released, but Schlesinger has written that the report "pro- 
vided an incisive analysis of the case for a more diversified de- 
fense posture."®^ 

The Nitze task force attempted to survey all the defense and 
foreign-policy issues which might be experted to confront the 
Kennedy Administration when it assumed office. One of the 
issues, of course, was what to do with the strategic forces. The 
task force considered both the alternatives of pure deterrence, 
backed up by "massive retaliation," and an actual strategic nu- 
clear-war fighting capability. It judged the former to be inade- 
quate for many situations, and the latter to be not technically 
feasible. Hence it suggested something in between, but no num- 
bers were cited. During the interregnum, Nitze continued as 
Kennedy's principal adviser on national-security policy prob- 
lems. No other task forces were appointed on matters relating 
directly to defense or national-security policy, and the Nitze 
report presumably remained the basic defense document for 
the new administradon. According to Nitze, for example, "this 
was the starting point for the strategic policies of the Kennedy 
Administration." ®* 

One other task force, however, did say something about the 

66. Henry, in David, ed., Presidential Election and Transition, p. 210; Aviation 
Week Space Technology, 5 September 1960, p. 29. 

67. Public Affairs Press, \nr Frontiers of the Kennedy Administration, p. 14. 
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U.S. ballistic missile program. On 1 1 January Jerome Wiesner 
submitted a report on the American space effort, in which he 

stated: 

The nation's ballistic missile program is lagging. The development 
of the missiles and of the associated control systems, the base con- 
struction and missile procurement must all be accelerated if we are 
to have the secure missile deterrent force soon that the country 
has been led to expect. 

While additional funds will undoubtedly be required to accom- 
plish this, we believe that re-establishing an effective, efficient, 
technically competent management for the program is the over- 
riding necessity.^® 

The Symington and Wiesner task forces had no access to clas- 
sified material during the preparation of their reports. While the 
Nitze committee had no official access, Nitze himsetf had served 
on the Gaither Committee and had taken an active personal in- 
terest in national-security issues in the late 1950s, and had in- 
formal contacts with, for example, the RAND Corporation.^^ 
But the information which officials of the Kennedy Administra- 
tion have said was not available to Kennedy during the campaign 
(especially the U-2 evidence) most assuredly would not have 
been known to Nitze. 

Kennedy himself began receiving daily intelligence summaries 
soon after his election, and on 18 November Allen Dulles jour- 
neyed to Palm Beach to give him a personal report on the inter- 
national situation. During the week after the election, Clark 
Clifford began a series of liaison meetings with General Persons, 
Eisenhower's military assistant. Clifford and Sorensen also con- 
ferred with the director of the Bureau of the Budget (BoB) and 
received a stack of briefing memoranda prepared by that agen- 
cy. McNamara began to work full time at the Pentagon from 
3 January 1961, getting acquainted with his new position and 
planning the transition. 
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Kennedy had his first meeting with Eisenhower on 6 Decem- 
ber, and a much more extensive meeting on 19 January, the day 
before the inauguration. At the second he was accompanied by 
Rusk, McNamara, Clifford, and various other aides, and defense 

and foreign-policy problems were discussed. Later on the same 
day, Kennedy had a long conference with the chairman of the 
joint chiefs of staff (JCS), which was described as covering "pro- 
cedural matters" pertaining to the responsibilities as comman- 
der in chief that Kennedy would assume the following day/^ 
Thus, when Kennedy became president of the United States 
on 20 January 1961, the direction in which he would move on 
issues of defense and national-security policy was to some extent 
predictable, even determined. Laurin L. Henry has summarized 
some of the main influences: 

On policy matters, Kennedy did not start with a completely clean 
slate. In the background were legislative proposals tarried over 
from the previous Congress, platform and campaign commit- 
ments, the earlier pronouncements of the Democratic Advisory 
Council, and staff work done for Kennedy as Senator. Fresher 
ingredients included the reports commissioned during the cam- 
paign, staff memoranda available from the Budget Bureau, and 
the advice pouring in from all sides on many subjects.^^ 

SOME STRATEGIC STUDIES 

During the period between the middle of 1957, when the par- 
ticular defense debate of the late 1950s was initiated, and the 
election of John F. Kennedy to the U.S. presidency in November 
1960, which resolved that debate, perhaps a dozen or so official 
and unofficial inquiries and studies of the U.S. defense effort 
were made, which to varying extents significantly influenced the 
national-security decision-making process under both the Eis- 
enhower and Kennedy Administrations. These studies ranged 
from those of the Gaither and Rockefeller Committees, which 
took as their scope the whole range of defense problems facing 
the U.S., through studies of alternative strategies, negotiating 

74. New York Times, 10 January 1961 and 20 January 1961; Schlesinger, A 
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postures, etc., to relatively technical analyses of weapons-systems 
requirements. However, five studies especially stand out, and 
will be discussed here: the Gaither Committee report of Novem- 
ber 1957; the Rockefeller Brothers' report of January 1958; the 
work on the development of the "no-cities" counterforce strate- 
gy; the Weapons Systems Evaluation Group's report No. 50; and 
the RAND Corporation studies on the requirements for effec- 
tive "deterrence." 

In the broadest sense, the Gaither and Rockefeller studies set 
the terms of reference for much of the defense debate of the 
late 1950s. They posed the question of the vulnerability of U.S. 
strategic forces; they put the argument for a large expansion of 
these, and especially of U.S. missile programs; and they figured 
prominently and explicitly in the 1960 presidential election cam- 
paign. The explication of the "no-cities** version of the counter- 
force nuclear-war fighting strategy by the Office of the Assistant 
for Co-ordination within the Air Staff and by members of the 
RAND Corporation in 1959 and 1960 increased the number of 
alternative strategies available to the United States, widened 
the scope of the strategic debate, and provided an attractive 
strategic theory for many of the defense civilians in the Kennedy 
Administration. The WSEG study No. 50 provided the Defense 
Department with a systematic analysis of alternative weapons 
systems and defense measures, which the new administration 
could draw again upon. And the RAND Corporadon studies 
proposed, in classified form, many of the major changes made 
in the U.S. strategic force by the Kennedy-McNamara Adminis- 
tradon, such as the substitution of less vulnerable strategic deliv- 
ery vehicles and the establishment of a more responsible and 
protected control of this strategic force. 

The members of the Kennedy Administration all entered of- 
fice with basic preconceptions, however rudimentary and how- 
ever rigidly held, about U.S. defense requirements and nuclear 
strategy, and about the defense decision-making process — or at 
least a view of the world, of the role of the U.S. defense estab- 
lishment, and of the nature of "security." 

President Kennedy himself, for example, accepted the general 
conclusions of the Gaither and Rockefeller studies. Several of 
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the top civilian officials of the Kennedy Administration had 
worked in the preparation of those studies, and most of the se- 
nior officials — such as Nitze, Gilpatric, Hitch, Enthoven, and 
Rowen — shared assumptions about the necessity for U.S. strate- 
gic forces to be invulnerable, a requirement which had gained 
widespread recognition and acceptance during the defense de- 
bate of the late 1950s. Virtually all were at least cognizant of 
the RAND-Air Staff counterforce studies, and the RAND stud- 
ies for effective deterrence, and most found them attractive. 
Curiously, the senior defense officials of the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration — whether they were from RAND or from Boston — 
shared a frame of mind which found the type of analysis upon 
which the counterforce study and, in particular, the RAND and 
WSEG studies, were based, very appealing — and this, of course, 
applied to McNamara also. 

The Gaither Committee. In April 1957 President Eisenhower or- 
dered a study by an ad hoc civilian group, under the chairman- 
ship of H. Rowan Gaither, of a proposal by the Federal Civilian 
Defense Administration (FCDA) to spend $40 billion over a 
period of several years to erect blast shelters. Formally titled the 
Security Resources Panel of the Science Advisory Committee to 
the FCDA, the committee broadened the scope of its inquiry to 
cover the whole range of defense problems facing the United 
States. The committee's report, entided Deterrence and Survival in 
the Nuclear Age^ was finished about a week after the launching of 
Sputnik I and presented to the president and the National Secu- 
rity Council (NSC) on 7 November 1957.^« 

From the outset, the members of the Gaither Committee re- 
alized that the top echelons of the government did not fully 
appreciate the extent of the Soviet threat as it was described by 

76. Deterrence and Survival in the Nuclear Age, NSC5724, report to the presi- 
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the Pentagon and the CIA. The report began with an analysis 

of Soviet and American capabilities. It compared the economic 
situation in the two countries, and pointed out that on the basis 
of current growth rates the Soviet Union would soon be devot- 
ing much larger sums to defense than the United States. 

In its analysis of the current military situation, the report 
stressed the danger of the vulnerability of the U.S. strategic 
force. It was pointed out that what must deter the Russians was 
not the force which the United States had, but the force which 
was capable of surviving an all-out Russian attack. The vulner- 
ability of SAC was stressed, and the committee warned that by 
the early 1960s, when Russia had an operational ICBM force, 
she would be capable of destroying the U.S. retaliatory force. 
In the period commencing in 1959 or early 1960 and ending in 
1961-62, the committee warned, 

1. A surprise attack by either SAC or SUSAC in a period of less- 
ened world tension might almost completely disarm the other's 
long-range air atomic strike capability, unless and until either side 
has successfully implemented an adequate "alert" concept. 

2. During this period a surprise attack could determine the out- 
come of a clash between these two major powers. 

3. As soon as SAC acquires an eflFective "alert" status, the U.S. will 
be able to carry out a decisive attack even if surprised. 

The committee argued that if the United States failed "to act 
at once, the risk, in our opinion, will be unacceptable," and went 
on to propose a long list of recommendations. Overriding prior- 
ity was to be given to the development of an invulnerable second- 
strike force. It was urged that for the short run everything pos- 
sible be done to enable SAC to survive an attack. The committee 
specifically suggested that bomber reaction times be reduced; 
that tactical warning be improved; that SAC bases be given active 
defenses against enemy bombers, and in the longer term against 
ICBMs; that SAC aircraft be dispersed; and that a large propor- 
tion of SAC planes be protected by providing shelters capable 
of withstanding 100-200 pounds per square inch (PSI) of blast 
overpressure. To increase SAC's offensive power, the committee 

77. Deterrence and Survival in the Nticlear Age, pp. 15—16. 
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called for "an earlier and stronger initial operational capability 
(IOC) with intermediate-range and intercontinental ballistic 
missiles"; and specifically recommended that the initial number 
of IRBMs (Thor and/or Jupiter) be increased from 60 to 250; 
that the initial operational capability (IOC) of the ICBMs (Atlas 
and Titan) be increased from 80 to 600 missiles, to be deployed 
by the end of F/Y 1963; and that the IOC of the Polaris sub- 
marine system be accelerated, and the planned force of six sub- 
marines for 1965 be increased "by approximately a factor of 
three." The committee reckoned the cost of these recommenda- 
tions to strengthen U.S. deterrent and offensive capabilities to 
be approximately $19 billion over the five-year period ¥/Y 1959- 
1963.^» 

Although there is some evidence that the Gaither report brief- 
ly influenced Eisenhower's thinking/® the proposals were not 
adopted by the administration. The report did, however, pro- 
vide those favoring increased investment in armaments with 

ammunition. In particular, it was used by Senator Kennedy 
in his 1960 campaign indictments of the Eisenhower defense 
effort.^® 

During the 1960 campaign and the interregnum, Kennedy 
was assisted and advised by a number of people who had worked 
on the Gaither report. Jerome Wiesner, for example, who had 
been staff director on the Gaither Committee, was Kennedy's 
major science adviser during this period. Paul Nitze, special 
adviser to the Gaither Committee, was his major defense and 
national-security policy adviser. Robert C. Sprague, who became 
co-director of the Gaither Committee when Gaither himself was 
taken ill, and James A. Perkins also advised Kennedy on de- 
fense questions during the campaign and the interregnum. 

More than a dozen of those who had participated in the work 
of the Gaither Committee were later involved in the strategic 
policy decisions of the Kennedy Administration. These included 

78. Ibid., pp. 6-7, 11,23-26. 

79. Sec Halperin, "Gaither Committee," pp. 369-70. 

80. See, for example, Senator Kennedy's principal campaign speech on de- 
fense, delivered in Miami on 18 October 1960 {Aviation Week 6f Space Technology, 
24 October 1960, p. 21). 
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Jerome Wiesner, Spurgeon Keeny, and Vincent McRae in the 
White House's Office of Science and Technology; Piul Nitze, 
Brockway McMillan and Herbert York in the Pentagon; Richard 
Bissell in the CIA; James Killian as chairman of the president's 

Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board; and John J. McCloy and 
William C. Foster as arms control and disarmament advisers. 
And the work of the committee prepared much of the ground 
for McNamara's later reconstruction of U.S. strategic policy.*^ 

The Rockefeller Report. In 1956 the Rockefeller Brothers' Fund 
commissioned a study, under the direction of Henry Kissinger, 
on International Security: The Military Aspect. The study group 
(which included Roswell Gilpatric) began meeting together in 
November 1956, and the report was published on 6 January 
1958. It began with a grim summary of the U.S. strategic posi- 
tion: "The United States is rapidly losing its lead in the race of 
military technology." The report contended that developing 
trends pointed to "the economic superiority of the West becom- 
ing less and less significant militarily at our present levels of 
efiFort," and that "corrective steps must be taken now."^^ 

It argued that the U.S. military establishment must be ade- 
quate to discharge two tasks — "one, to discourage an all-out 
attack through the existence of a powerful, instantly ready retali- 
atory force, and, two, to react effectively to limited aggression 
through the ability to make our response fit the challenge.'* It 
also recognized the "problem of 'concealed' aggression." And it 
asserted that civil defense must be considered as part of the 
overall U.S. strategic posture. Its specific recommendations in- 
cluded the following: that aircraft procurement be modernized; 
that the development and procurement of operational IRBMs 
and ICBMs be accelerated; that the SAC base structure be made 
less vulnerable to surprise attack through dispersion and other 
protective measures; that accelerated R&D support be provided 
for key programs such as missiles; that SAC alert time be re- 
duced; and that the development and production of SLBMs be 
expedited. It estimated that to fulhl these requirements "will 

81. See Schlesinger. A Thousand Days, p. 190. 

82. Rockefeller Panel, Prospect for America, report no. 2, pp. 91, 93, 104. 
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require successive additions [to the defense budget] on the order 
of $3 billion each year for the next several fiscal years." ®^ 

During the defense debate of the late 1950s, the Gaither and 
Rockefeller reports were invariably mentioned together. Their 
findings and recommendations were very similar, and there 
were half a dozen members common to both groups.^"* The 
Rockefeller report was, in fact, often regarded as something like 
an unclassified version of the Gaither report. Senator Kennedy 
was impressed with the findings and recommendations of the 
Rockefeller panel, and during the campaign he mentioned it 
several times. A large number of people who were associated 
with the Rockefeller report later assisted Kennedy during the 
campaign and as president-elect, and some became senior mem- 
bers of his administration. For example, Walt W. Rostow and 
Roger Hilsman served on Kennedy's "Academic Advisory Com- 
mittee" from December 1958 until the end of 1960; Adolph A. 
Berle, James B. Fisk, Rostow, and Hilsman served as advisers to 
Kennedy during the 1960 campaign and the interregnum; Ros- 
well Gilpatric, a principal author of the report, was a member of 
two major Kennedy task forces in 1960-61, and later became 
McNamara's deputy secretary of defense; Dean Rusk, later sec- 
retary of state, and Chester Bowles, undersecretary of state, 
were also associated with the Rockefeller report; Kissinger him- 
self was a sometime consultant to the administration in 1961 and 
1962. 

The new administration adopted most of the recommenda- 
tions of the Rockefeller report. The panel's budgetary rec- 
ommendations, for example, though slightly on the low side, 
turned out to be remarkably accurate projections. But this was, 

of course, not pure coincidence. 

Counterforce and ''No-cities" — the Birth of a Strategy. One of the 
key influences on ilie early Kcnnedy-McNaniara strategic pos- 

83. Ibid., pp. 101, 113, 139. 150, 152. 

84. For example. Col. George A. Lincoln, James B. Fisk, James R. Killian, 
and Gen. James McCormack. Laurence Rockefeller, president of the Rockefeller 
Brothers* Fund, had access to the Gaither report. 

85. See, for example, the Miami speech of 18 October in which he spoke of 
both the Rockefeller and Gaither reports (Aviation Week ^sf Space Technology, 24 
October 1960, p. 21). 
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ture was a series of studies on counterforce and "no-cities" 
strategy done in 1959-60.^® This work was begun at the RAND 
Corporation by W. W. Kaufmann in late 1959. He worked close- 
ly with General Thomas D. White (USAF chief of staff) to con- 
vert other Air Force leaders to a posture of controlled response. 
General White was seeking "a posture which would be so de- 
signed and controlled that it could attack enemy bomber and 
missile sites, retaliate with reserve forces against enemy cities if 
that should prove necessary, and also exert pressure on the ene- 
my to end the war on terms acceptable to the United States."*^ 

Within the Air Staff (Directorate of Plans, Office of the Assis- 
tant for Coordination), Brigadier-General Noel F. Parrish and 
Colonel Donald F. Martin had also begun initial studies in 1959 
on "no-cities" strategy. In early 1960 briefings on this work were 
given to Generals White and Gerhart. White decided that the 
Air Council should hear of it, and a briefing was given to them. 
Following the latter briefing, General Curtis Le May decided to 
set up a task force to investigate this work — and thence to con- 
duct a complete force structure study; and he directed Martin 

to brief SAC and RAND. 

The "new objectives" task force was set up under the direction 
of General Robert C. Richardson. It included representatives 
from both SAC and the Tactical Air Command (TAG). But SAC 
had been depending on a strategy of complete devastation since 
its creation, and believed that anything less would weaken de- 
terrence; and TAG was opposed to planning for war on the 
strategic nuclear level, as it was equipped for conventional lim- 
ited war. The group could not reach any agreement, and the 

86. This is in no sense an authoritative account of the development of "coun- 
terforce" strategy, which has, in fact, a rather longer and more varied history 
than might perhaps be suggested here. As eariy as 1956, for example, Andrew 
Marshall and Herbert Goldhamer at RAND had worked on an Air Force study 
which showed the advantages of holding attacks on cities and population to a 
minimum. My concern here is simply to show how the particular version of 
"counterforce" strategy which was adopted by the Kennedy-McNamara Admin- 
istration in 1961-62 was developed and introduced into that administration. 

In addition to the published sources cited, this accoimt is based on interviews 
with Richard Fryklund on 20 July 1970 and 2 February 1973; Al Goldberg on 

20 July 1970, 12 February 1973 and 26 November 1975; Col. Donald F. Martin, 
29 July 1970; Gen. Robert C. Richardson, 25 July 1970; and Dr. Marvin Stern, 

21 August 1970. 

87. See Harland B. Moulton, 'American Strategic Power," p. 132. 
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report on the "no-cities" strategy, completed in November 1960, 
said little of importance. The SAC briefing was held at Omaha 
in April or May of 1960, and the RAND briefing in June. RAND 
was then formally asked for assistance on the project, and a 
study group was set up under Kaufmann that same month. 
Quantitative evidence was prepared by Frank Trinkl and David 
McGarvey at RAND. 

This was the first thorough Pentagon study of the outcome of 
possible future wars between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. Numerous war games were played, involving a wide 
range of variables and assumptions, including the hypothetical 
year of the nuclear exchange, the warning time received, the 
level of civil defense, whether the United States or the Soviet 
Union struck first, and the respective strategic-force levels of 
each side. By September 1960 it was apparent to the Pentagon 
analysts that if urban areas were not deliberately targeted and 
measures were taken to avoid as much collateral damage as pos- 
sible, some 100-150 million American lives would be saved. ^® 

The strategic consequences of these findings were not ac- 
cepted automatically. As Richard Fryklund, a committed ob- 
server, has noted, 'Air force jealousies and interservice rivalries 
almost strangled the epochal new strategy in its cradle." By mid- 
1961, all work on the strategy within the Air Force had virtually 
stopped.®* 

But the findings were taken up by civilians in the new admin- 

88. Richard Fryklund, 100 Million Lives, pp. 2, 4, 14 and 15-16. See also 
series of articles by Richard Fryklund in the Washington Star, 18 December 1960 
to 26 December 1960. 

89. Richard Fryklund, 100 Million Lives, p. 30. Within the Air Force, the "no- 
cities" strategy was opposed on a number of grounds. To begin with, SAC. and 
especially General Power, its commander in chief, did not really understand the 
new strategy. Part of SAC's opposition was ideological — SAC was suspicious of 
strategic policies which, involved reduction of Soviet casualties, considering 
them weak and unpatriotic. Others within the Air Force were more concerned 
with the budgetary implications of the new strategy. With the Air Force being 

the dominant service in terms of funding, many officers were afraid of "rocking 

the boat," even though it might have been argued that the new policy would 
probably have actually favored the Air Force. Part of the opposition was also 
personal, with many officers regarding Gen. Parrish and Col. Martin as being 
rather eccentric; and when an unfortunate "leak" occurred in early 1961, the 
opposition within the Air Force itself became ascendant. The Air Force offices 
involved in the "no-cities" studies were in fact disbanded in May 1961 (see 
Aviation Week ^ Space Technology, 15 May 1961, p. 25). 
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istration. McNamara was introduced to counterforce and "no- 
cities" in a formal briefing by Kaufmann within a week of his 
taking office, in the last week of January 1961. Only four people 

were present — McNamara, Kautmann, Enthoven and Marvin 
Stern. The briefing lasted for several hours, and McNamara was 
immediately impressed. Two of McNamara's key deputies — 
Hitch and Nitze — were both familiar with the details of the Air 
Force study before they entered the Pentagon. These in turn 
chose as some of their top assistants people who had also heard 
about the study and were impressed by its findings. Hitch's first 
assignment in Washington was to head a general-war study com- 
mittee. One of his recommendations was to include the "no- 
cities" concept among the strategy "options" that McNamara 
might later adopt. Nitze's staff, meanwhile, saw to it that the con- 
tents of the Air Force study were made known to strategists 
throughout the Pentagon, and in the State Department and 
White House. And Frank Trinkl pressed the strategy in Dr. 
Alain Enthoven's office. During 1961 Colonel Martin worked 
with Colonel George Sylvester and managed to convert him 
to "no-cities." Sylvester then became Air Force representative 
to McNamara, and was helpful in pushing the idea. By the end 
of 1961 "no-cities" had become the official U.S. nuclear war 
strategy.®' 

WSEG No. 50. About eighteen months before McNamara be- 
came secretary of defense, the joint chiefs of staff and the di- 
rector of defense research and engineering (DDR&E) com- 
missioned the Weapons Systems Evaluation Group (WSEG) to 
undertake a comprehensive report on the optimal U.S. strate- 
gic force structure. The study, begun in September 1959, devel- 
oped into what was probably WSEG's major report.®^ 

The project, WSEG study No. 50, involved about thirty peo- 

90. See Richard Fryklund, "U.S. War Plan Shift Would Spare Cities," Wash- 

ington Star, 17 December 1961. 

91. WSEG was created in December 1948 by Secretary of Defense James 
Forrestal, to give the Department of Defense "comprehensive, objective and 
independent" military opinion on the relative merits of separate service weapons 
systems as thev related to or duplicated each other, and to evaluate the impact of 
those weapons systems on strategy, organization and tactics. It has been involved 
in most major questions of defense policy since the early 1950s. WSEG studies 
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pie working in teams on several subprojects (e.g., the estimation 
and analysis of the threat; command and control, etc.) with 
George Contos (deputy director of WSEG) as project director. 
The report, officially entitled "Evaluation of Strategic Offensive 
Weapons Systems," was finished in December 1960, but was not 
briefed to the outgoing Eisenhower Administration. 

The analysis of the Soviet threat implicitly rejected the possi- 
bility of a missile gap.®^ The conclusion was that the planned 
Eisenhower strategic-forces posture was inadequate to conduct 
a successful first strike against the Soviet Union — as was ony 
feasible posture — but more than adequate for deterrence. Since 
policy was not to launch a first strike in any event, the U.S. force 
was more than adequate for the only strategy seriously being 
considered. 

The main issue which WSEG No. 50 took up was what mix 
of strategic forces and how much the United States should 
have.^^ The study made no formal recommendations, but the 
analysis was clearly indicative. With regard to long-range bomb- 
ers, it judged that the B-52s provided an adequate force. The 
B-47 and B-58 bombers were regarded as superfluous, the for- 
mer being too old, and their operating and maintenance costs 
too high. The report came down very definitely against the 
B-70. It argued that on cost and technical (e.g., poor accuracy) 
grounds, the Skybblt air-launched ballistic missile (ALBM) pro- 
gram should be cancelled. With regard to the Polaris force, the 
study indicated that a program of about 40 or so submarines 
would provide all the countervalue deterrent that the United 
States needed. However, because advances in anti-submarine 
warfare (ASW) or anti-ballistic missile (ABM) systems could not 

are always secret. This account of WSEG No. 50 is based on interviews with four 
members of the project and with several other persons in the Kennedy Admin- 
istration familiar with that project, and on correspondence with three WSEG 
No. 50 members, including the project director. 

92. During 1960 WSEG in fact briefed Secretary Gates on the question of 
the "missile gap," and suggested that the growth of the Soviet ICBM force so 
threatened the U.S. bomber force that greater dispersal or an air alert should be 
initiated. By about November, however, WSEG had accepted that the Soviets 
were not deploying their first generation ICBMs, and the threat was regarded 
to have passed. 

93. The numbers were treated parametrically; WSEG had been directed by 
the joint chiefs not to look at the question of force levels per se. 
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be ruled out, a mixture of submarines, land-based missiles, and 
bombers was necessary. The question of deploying Polaris mis- 
siles aboard cruisers was also looked at, but the main alleged ad- 
vantage over submarines, that of cost, was shown to be illusory. 

With regard to ICBMs, the study indicated that the early mis- 
siles — the Atlas (including the Atlas F) and the Titan I — were 
too costly, especially as regards operation and maintenance. On 
the other hand, the Titan II was worth keeping in the U.S. arse- 
nal, because with its capacity for carrying large payloads it might 
prove useful for some as yet undetermined purpose. In its anal- 
ysis of the Minuteman force, the study favored the mobile over 
the silo-based version. In graphing the cost-efiFertiveness of the 
two types of Minuteman deployment against various postulated 
Soviet threats, it was shown that the choice was an either/or one 
— there was only a very narrow region on the graph where a mix 
of fixed and mobile missiles was optimal. The crossover point 
was "very close to 900 missiles." If the United States was to pro- 
cure less than that number, the mobile version was more cost- 
effective. As the order for missiles increased, the advantage 
passed to fixed Minuteman ICBMs in silos. In calculating the 
optimum number of Minuteman missiles needed, it was shown 
that diminishing returns set in well before the number requested 
by the Air Force was reached (the Air Force was at this time sug- 
gesting to WSEG a force of 2,000 Minuteman missiles), with the 
"knee" of the curve between 600 and 1,000 missiles. WSEG No. 
50 therefore suggested that a force of 800-900 Minuteman mis- 
siles was optimal, and that these be mobile missiles. 

McNamara was looking for studies on national strategic issues 
when he inevitably came across WSEG No. 50, and asked for a 
briefing on it.^^ The briefing took place several days after he 
took office; it was led by George Contos, with segments being 
given by various members of the senior staff who had partici- 

94. The joint chiefs of staflF tried very hard to keep the report away from the 

White House — officers of the special assistants for both science and technology 
and national security affairs experienced difficulties in obtaining copies. When 
the White House staflF did manage to get a copy they (especially Wiesner) were 
very attracted to its conclusions, particularly those relating to the command and 
conti ol of U.S. strategic forces (interviews with Jerome Wiesner, 20 February 
1973; McGeorge Bundy, 18 December 1972; Dr. Marvin Stern, 21 August 1970; 
and Marcus Raskin, 6 February 1973). 
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pated in the study. Charles Hitch and Marvin Stem were also 
present. The session lasted the whole day, and McNamara was 
apparently very impressed. WSEG No. 50 was also communi- 
cated to the new administration in a number of other ways. 
Briefings on the study were given to other persons and groups 
within the new administration besides Secretary McNamara. For 
example, a briefing was given to the office of the director of 
defense research and engineering (DDR&:E) at which about 
thirty people were present, including representatives of the joint 
chiefs of staff; the joint chiefs were briefed directly; a briefing 
was given to a group which included Adam Yarmolinsky (then 
special assistant to McNamara and Gilpatric) and £ugene G. 
Fubini (then director of research, DDR&E); and a briefing was 
given to Jerome Wiesner by Laurence Dean and Hugh Everett 
of the WSEG No. 50 team. Some members of the new admin- 
istration, such as Alain Enthoven and his stafif (including Frank 
Trinkl) had been familiar with the development of the project 
during 1960. In February 1961 Colonel Robert D. Bowers 
(USAF) prepared "an appreciation of WSEG No. 50" for the 
joint chiefs of staff. And Daniel EUsberg prepared a short cri- 
tique of WSEG No. 50 which was widely circulated within the 
new administration.^^ A number of WSEG members (in particu- 
lar Hugh Everett) were consulted by Alain Enthoven during the 
defense reappraisal undertaken by the new administration in 
February and March 1961.*' 

It is, of course, always difficult to identify the policy impact of 
any particular research product. As the director of the WSEG 
No. 50 project has written, "on issues of such magnitude, com- 
plexity, and cost, one could not establish cause and effect rela- 

95. Daniel Ellsbcrg, Should Priniaiy Command Sites bf Hardened? Comments 
on WSEG No. 50 (Santa Monica: RAND Corp., 17 February 1961), classified Top 
Secret. 

96. In the longer term, most of the principals involved in WSEG No. 50 

continued to be attached to the Kennedy-McNamara defense establishment. 
This included virtually all the military officers attached to WSEG. Some of the 
civilians stayed in WSEG (e.g., Hugh Everett), and hence assisted in further 
weapons studies and programming during the Kennedy Administration; others 
moved to other branches of the administration (e.g., George Pugh, transferred 
to the Arms Control and Disarmament .\genc\); still others have continued as 
consultants (based particularly at the Lambda Corporation, Arlington, Virginia) 
to the defense establishment. 
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tionships and one would be hard pressed indeed to establish 
weights to the various factors which contributed to the [Ken- 
nedy-McNamara strategic missile] decisions."*^ But, while it is 
true that one cannot "prove" the relative weight of WSEG No. 
50, the coincidence in time and in the substance of its recom- 
mendations with the missile decisions of 1961 (particularly the 
28 March special message) is so strong that one has to conclude 
that WSEG No. 50 was, at least, "very significant." 

RAND Corporation Studies on the Requirements for Effective ''Deter- 
rence." Throughout most of the 1950s, it was generally believed 
that nuclear war could take only a single form: a cataclysmic 
final catastrophe, which was unlikely because of its very enor- 
mity. It was also thought that the major nuclear countries would 
always possess overwhelming oflfensive strength, regardless of 
the scale of attack to which they might be exposed. Deterrence, 
in this general view, was virtually automaUc. 

Perhaps the most important event in strategic studies in the 
1950s was the recognition that there existed a wide range of pos- 
sible nuclear attacks and that various "thresholds" determined 
whether a country's nuclear power produced deterrence or con- 
stituted an invitation to aggression. In particular, attention was 
called to the question of the "vulnerability" of one's strategic 
nuclear forces. This recognition was first achieved systematically 
at the RAND Corporation, by Albert J, Wohlstetter and several 
colleagues, in one of RAND's most significant studies: the stra- 
tegic bases study (RAND Report R-266).»8 

Perhaps the main conceptual contribution of R-266, from 
which a number of specific policy recommendations were de- 

97. Letter from Dr. George Contos, 19 March 1971. Of course, this problem 

applies to any assessment of the policy impacts of the other strategic studies 
described in this section of the book. 

98. A. J. Wohlstetter, F. S. Hoffman, R. J. Lutz and H. S. Rowen, Selection 
and Use of Strategic Air Bases, RAND Corp., R-266, declassified 1962. In January 
1958, A. J. Wohlstetter, the prindpal author of R-266, published a seminal 
article based upon the general strategic insights of that study (see A. J. Wohl- 
stetter, "The Delicate Balance of Terror," pp. 211-34). See also A. Wohlstetter 
and F. Hoflfman, Defending a Strategic Force after 1960 (Santa Monica: RAND 
Corp., D-2270, 1 February 1954); and A. J. Wohlstetter, F S. Hoffman, and 
H. S. Rowen. PiDlirtiiisr i .S. Power to Strike Back in the 1950s and 1960s (Santa 
Monica: RAND Corp., R-290, 1 September 1956). 
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rived, was the distinction between first-strike and second-strike 
capability. At the time, this was essentially a novel concept. Al- 
though increasing thought was being given in various parts of 
the strategic community to the possible implicadons for U.S. 
policy of the acquisition of a substantial nuclear capability by the 
Soviet Union, the basing study (and follow-up research by Wohl- 
stetter and his colleagues) was the first clear recognition of the 
importance of a secure deterrent force. It was the first to draw 
explicit attention to the need for developing a deterrent force 
capable of surviving an initial enemy nuclear assault and still 
inflicting unacceptable damage on the enemy.^^ 

Wohlstetter showed that the conditions for deterrence were 
particularly stringent, and that the "balance of terror" between 
the major nuclear powers was "delicate," depending on a subtle 
interplay of vulnerability and offensive power. He demonstrated 
that it was theoretically possible to eliminate a hostile striking 
force without unacceptable damage to the attacker. Therefore, 
the existence of pow erful delivery capability was not in itself an 
assurance of security. In addition to its striking power, the effec- 
tiveness of a force would depend on its invulnerability, and on 
the state of opposing active and passive defenses. Wohlstetter 
also emphasized the inextricable connection between strategic 
doctrine and the choice of weapons systems.^"*^ His conclusions, 
summarized in his insistence on a secure second-strike deterrent 

force, later emerged as central elements in the McNamara stra- 
tegic doctrine. Wohls tetter's work was communicated to the ad- 
ministration in three principal ways. First, it was taken directly 

to the Air Force. In talks and briefings to large numbers of Air 
Force officers from 1952 on, Wohlstetter and his associates be- 
gan injecting the findings and insights of their work into the Air 
Force hierarchy.^'^^ Second, Wohlstetter's findings were taken 
up during the strategic debate of the late 1950s by several of the 
Democratic critics of the detense and national-security policies 
of the Eisenhower Administration. For example, Kennedy's im- 
portant speech on the missile gap in the Senate on 14 August 

99. See Bruce L. R. Smith, The RAND Corporation, p. 232. 

100. See Henry Kissinger's introductory note to Wohlstetter's "The Delicate 

Balance of Terror" in Kissinger, ed., Problems of National Strategy, p. 34. 

101. See Smith, RAND Corporation, pp. 210-29. 
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1958 was partly based on a draft of Wohlstetter's "Delicate Bal- 
ance" article. And in 1960 during the presidential campaign 
Wohlstetter "sent a lengthy explanation to the man [Walt W. 

Rostow] who was writing John Kennedy's main campaign speech 
on defense, specifically to suggest why the 'missile gap' was . . . 
a theoretical and operational misunderstanding of the prob- 
lem." In addition to their more general, and somewhat mis- 
placed, worry about U.S. missile numbers, Kennedy's 1960 en- 
tourage had thus been presented with an articulated concern 
about the vulnerability of U.S. strategic forces. 

Wohlstetter was assisted in the strategic bases study and the 
follow-up work by, inter alia, F. S. Hoffman, H. S. Rowen, Alain 
Enthoven, Charles Hitch and W. W. Kaufmann, all of whom 
later became important officials in, and/or consultants to, the 
Kennedy-McNamara defense establishment. During the inter- 
regnum, Wohlstetter was himself offered a senior position in 
the new administration, but chose not to accept formal office. 
Throughout 1961, however, he gave frequent briefings to Gil- 
patric, and often to McNamara, and was an adviser to Interna- 
tional Security Affairs (ISA) and the Office of the Comptroller 
in the Pentagon. He also remained in very close contact with 
such RAND alumni as Henry Rowen and Alain Enthoven, who 
did become important members of McNamara's staff.^^^ Henry 
Kissinger has opined that "more than any other individual, Pro- 
fessor Wohlstetter provided the intellectual impetus for the re- 
casting of American military strategy in the 1960s." Certain- 
ly, the evidence clearly suggests that the work of Albert Wohl- 
stetter and his colleagues at the RAND Corporation in the 1950s 
was a major catalyst in the many changes in U.S. defense pos- 
ture and national-security policies which were undertaken by the 
new administration after January 1961. 

102. A. J. Wohlstetter, "Vietnam and Bureaucracy," in Morton A. Kaplan, 
ed., Great Issues of International Politics, p. 286, and interviews with Wohlstetter, 
16 August 1970 and 18 November 1972. 

103. See Bernard Brodie, A Review of William W. Kaufmann s ''The McNamara 
Strategy," p. 11. Also interviews with Albert Wohlstetter 16 August 1970, and Dr. 
Alain Enthoven, 17 August 1970. 

104. Kissinger, ed., Problems ofXatioual Strategy, p. 34. Wohlstetter's contribu- 
tion was officially and publicly acknowledged in the glowing citation when 
McNamara presented him with a Distinguished Service Award in February 1965 
(see Brodie, A Review of The McNamara Strategy," p. 11). 
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I his chapter sets out the missile-hardware background to the 
strategic missile decisions of the Kennedy-McNamara Adminis- 
tration. It provides "background" to the later description and 
analysis of the missile decisions in two senses. First, an outline 
of the strategic missile programs developed by the Eisenhower 
Administration provides the bench mark from which the Ken- 
nedy Administration necessarily proceeded. All of the strategic 
missile systems which were deployed during the Kennedy- 
McNamara Administration — the Atlas, Titan and Minuteman 
ICBMs, the Thor and Jupiter intermediate-range ballistic mis- 
siles (IRBMs) and the Pblaris submarine-launched ballistic 
missile — were conceived, and development initiated, before 
1961. And, although much of Eisenhower's current and pro- 
jected missile program did not involve actual commitments to 
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production before 1961, the new administration was at least 
partly committed, politically and technologically, to a certain 
finite and characteristic strategic missile force. The outline of 
the development of the Eisenhower strategic missile program is 
also "background," in that it introduces into the study the fact 
of pressure from the Air Force (and to a lesser extent the Navy) 
and from Congress which forced Eisenhower to make several 
increases in the projected U.S. strategic missile force. 

Second, assessments of the actual numbers of U.S. and Soviet 
ICBMs operational at any given time between 1959 and the com- 
pletion of the American strategic missile build-up in 1967 pro- 
vide the "hardware background" to the U.S. missile program 
decisions. The quantitative data for 1959-60 and the early years 
of the Kennedy-McNamara strategic missile build-up are espe- 
cially important, because it was at this time (and against this 
"hardware" background) that thinking on eventual force levels 
was beginning to mature; and this assessment also illustrates the 
formidable problems associated with bringing a new weapons 
system into the operational inventory. It is now known that the 
Russians experienced similar, if not quite the same, problems; 
hence, from intelligence evidence available at the time, the U.S. 
administration could, and should, have known that the Soviet 
ICBM program was proceeding only slowly. 

This account of the Soviet missile program is not intended 
to be a comprehensive description. It is considered only to the 
extent that it has relevance to those aspects of the U.S. missile 
program which are the concern of this study — where, for exam- 
ple, it lays the basis for subsequent discussion of such questions 
as the possibility of a missile gap, deterrence strategies, action- 
reaction phenomena, uncertainties in U.S. intelligence esti- 
mates, etc. 

Despite the enormous amount of literature available on the 
Soviet and American missile programs, precision has proved 
relatively difficult to achieve. For example, the exact size of the 
planned Eisenhower missile force is difficult to determine for 
several reasons. The operational-ICBM environment was still 
several years off, and the conditions of the 1960s might have 
forced changes in the plans and programs of the 1950s. Eisen- 
hower himself had no "program" in the sense of the later McNa- 
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mara programming; rather, force plans depended essentially on 
prevailing budgetary and political circumstances. Programming 
was done in terms of dollars rather than numbers of missiles, 
and until 1961 (87th Congress, 1st session), the Armed Services 
Committee of Congress did not have to authorize U.S. defense 
spending; there is thus no counterpart to the informative hear- 
ings of the post- 1960 period. It is possible, however, to give an 
approximate figure for the strategic missile force commitments 
which Eisenhower passed on to Kennedy in January 1961. 

Assessment of the Soviet missile program is made even more 
difficult because of the secrecy, even deliberate distortion,^ 
which has surrounded it. Even here, however, the declassifica- 
tion in 1975 of the strategic-forces sections of the annual reports 
of the secretary of defense to Congress from 1961 to 1972, to- 
gether with material released during the SALT I and II discus- 
sions, make it possible to reconstruct the Soviet missile deploy- 
ment program — and how much of that program was known to 
U.S. decision makers. But assessment of missile programs and 
deployments in quantitative terms is, in some ways, a very inade- 
quate procedure, especially since qualitative factors are often of 
greater strategic significance. Some of the more important quali- 
tative developments in the U.S. strategic missile program are 
discussed later in this chapter; it is known that the Soviet missiles 
have had much the same history in terms of operational capabil- 
ity, reliability, effectiveness, etc. 

Within these limitations and subject to the qualifications 
stated, the missile programs and deployments outlined here 
should approximate sufficiently closely to the actual situations to 
provide adequate background for subsequent discussion of the 
Kennedy-McNamara strategic missile build-up. 

THE EISENHOWER LEGACY 

The original U.S. ballistic missile program intended a force of 
20 to 40 missiles.^ But the progress of the Soviet ICBM program 
to full-range tests in August 1957, and especially the launching 

1. See Arnold L. Horeiick and Myron Rush, Strategic Power and Soviet Foreign 
Policy, especially part 2. 

2. Robert L. Perry, The Ballistic Missile Decisions, p. 14; and Johan J. Hoist, 
in Johan J. Hoist and William Schneider, eds., Why ABM? p. 169. 
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of Sputniks I and II, led to fears of a missile gap, during which 
the Soviet Union would have overwhelming superiority, and 
pressures from the Air Force and from Congress forced Eisen- 
hower to increase the projected U.S. missile force several times. 

From about 1958 on, certain columnists (especially the Alsop 
brothers), Air Force officers, congressmen and Democratic poli- 
ticians, etc., began talking in terms of missile forces numbering 
in the thousands. Eisenhower refused to go along with these 
larger numbers, but he did head the United States toward a 
force of something over 1,100 missiles (including both ICBMs 
and SLBMs). 

With regard to ICBMs, at no time before 1958 did the ballistic 
missile policy group seriously recommend to the Air Force that 
more than about 200 missiles be sent to operational sites. ^ On 

5 October 1957, the day after the launching of Sputnik I, Sec- 
retary of Defense Wilson gave final consent to the first IOC 
program to be fully approved and funded at all levels. He au- 
thorized funds to deploy four Atlas squadrons and four Titan 
squadrons (80 missiles) by December 1962.^ 

During budget hearings in early 1958, 1959, and 1960, on the 
F/Y 1959, 1960, and 1961 defense budgets respectively, the Air 
Force testified on each occasion that it considered the adminis- 
tration's ICBM program to be unsatisfactory, and that proposals 
for larger programs had been submitted to the administration. 
Congress generally supported the Air Force's position, in some 
cases providing funds over and above those requested by the 
administration. 

Most reluctantly, the administration succumbed in part to the 
congressional and Air Force pressures. In April 1958, for exam- 
ple, the programmed missile force was expanded to nine Atlas 
squadrons. In January 1959 the authorized Titan force was set 
at eleven squadrons. In January 1960 a further four Atlas and 
three Titan squadrons were added. ^ 

3. See Perry, Ballistic Missile Decisions, p. 14; James Baar and William E. 
Howard, Combat Missileman, p. 47; and Ernest G. Schwiebert, A History of the 
U.S. Air Force Ballistic Missiles, pp. 217-20. 

4. Schwiebert, History of the U.S. Air Force Ballistic Missiles, p. 222. 

5. Ibid., p. 223; New York Times, 12 January 1959, pp. 1, 16; and Aviation Week 
&f Space Technology, 25 January 1960, pp. 27-28. 
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The F/Y 1962 defense budget, the last prepared by the Eisen- 
hower Administradon, contained no new authorizations for the 
Atlas and Titan force. The 255 of these ICBMs which had now 
been authorized were in fact approximately twice as many as the 
administration had originally believed necessary. 

With regard to the Minuteman program, the Eisenhower 
Administration had initially approved a force of eight squadrons 
of 50 missiles each in October 1958.^ However, the F/Y 1962 
Military Construction Bill, submitted to Congress in January 
1961, increased the authorization to nine squadrons, or 450 silo- 
based missiles. In addition, the F/Y 1962 defense budget also 
contained funds for three mobile Minuteman squadrons of 30 
missiles each, or 90 mobile Minuteman missiles.^ 

With regard to the Polaris SLBM program, the administration 
suffered the same service and congressional pressures as were 
applied in the case of the Atlas and Titan programs. These 
proved particularly difficult to resist because the administration 
had come to no agreed position on what it itself regarded as a 
satisfactory Polaris force. ^ 

The Navy's requests on any given occasion were typically for 
more than twice as many submarines as the administration saw fit 
to authorize. For example, in 1958 the Navy requested funds for 
twelve Polaris submarines; during the year the administration 
made several concessions, which brought the authorized pro- 
gram to six submarines.* In 1959 the Navy asked for funds for 
six new submarines and for the long-lead-time items (mainly the 
nuclear reactors) for a further seven; the administration com- 
promised and authorized full funding for three submarines and 
the long-lead-time items for three others.^'' In 1960 the Navy 
asked for nine new submarines and long-lead-time funding for a 

6. Testimony of Gen. Schultz, House Appropriations Committee, Department 

of Defense Appropriations for 1970, part 4, pp. 650 — 51. 

7. Senate Armed Services Committee, Militan (lonstructum Authorization Fis- 
cal Year 1962, pp. 370-71; and House Appropriations Committee, Department 
of Defense Appropriations for 1962, part 3, p. 9. 

8. George B. Kistiakowsky, A Scientist at the White Home, p. 162. 

9. Neu' York Times, 3 April 1958; and James Baar and William Howard, 
Polaris!, pp. 158, 197. 

10. Missiles & Rockets^ 30 March 1959, p. 15; Baar and Howard, Polaris!, p. 
199; New York Times, 25 January 1959. 
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further twelve; the administration initially approved only three 
of these, but following the successful missile tests with the first 
two Polaris submarines, the George Washington and the Patrick 
Henry, approval was given for another two.*^ In its FA^ 1962 

budget proposals, the Navy asked for full funding for twelve 
submarines and long-lead-time funding for a further twelve; the 
administration agreed to authorize only five of these, though it 
did approve the long-lead-time funding for five others. 

These successive increases in Polaris submarine authorizations 
conceded by the administration from 1958 to 1960 brought the 
authorized program as at January 1961, when the Kennedy 
Administration assumed office, to nineteen submarines (304 
missiles); long-lead-time funding had also been approved for 
five submarines, although there was no commitment to build 
these. In addition, on January 16, just four days before Eisen- 
hower left office, the administration approved the deployment 
of eight Polaris missiles aboard the nuclear-powered cruiser 
Long Beach.^^ As illustrated in table 9 (page 116), the strategic- 
force commitments which Kennedy inherited from the Eisen- 
hower Adniinisiration in January 1961 involved approximately 

1,100 Strategic missiles. 

U.S. MISSILE DEPLOYMENT, I959-I967 

Despite the widespread fears of a missile gap, and the fact that 
the Eisenhower Administration was consistently reluctant to 
concede to the pressures from Congress and the services for 
greater missile deployments, there was never a time between the 
first ICBM deployments in 1959-61 and the final American 
deployments in 1967 when the United States did not have many 
more operational ICBMs than the Soviet Union. When the first 
Soviet ICBMs became operational, with the deployment of four 
SS-6 Sapwood missiles at Plesetsk in the spring of 1961, the 
United States had 27 Atlas D missiles operational; when the last 

11. Missiles Rockets, 1 January 1960, pp. 19-20, and 25 July 1960, p. 12; 
and Baar and Howard, Polaris!, pp. 208, 240. 

12. Testimony of McNamara, House Appropriations Committee, Department 

of Defense Appropriations for 1962, part 3, p. 7. 

13. Richard Witkin, "Polaris Adopted for Atom Cruiser," New York Times, 
17 January 1961, p. 4. 
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of the 1,054 U.S. ICBMs was declared operational in April 1967, 
the Soviet Union had only about 550 ICBMs deployed. The dis- 
parity in SLBMs during this period was even greater. 
The first U.S. ICBMs, three Atlas D missiles at Vandenberg 

Air Force Base (AFB), California, were officially declared oper- 
ational in September 1959. During 1960, nine other Atlas D mis- 
siles were deployed, making twelve ICBMs operational when the 
Kennedy Administration took office. In addition, two Polaris 
submarines, with 32 SLBMs, officially began operational patrol 
in late 1960. Deployment of the Atlas D force was completed on 
30 March 1961, and all the Atlas E missiles had been deployed 
by the end of the year. Three more Polaris submarines also be- 
came operational during 1961.^^ 

Nineteen sixty-two was described by Major-General Thomas 
P. Gerrity, commander of USAF's Ballistic Systems Division in 
charge of setting up the USAF's missile structure, as the "year of 
payoff" in gaining operational ICBMs. Over twelve months 
the number of ICBMs at operational sites increased approxi- 
mately fourfold, from 50 to 200. This included the deployment 
of all the Titan I missiles, all of the Atlas F missiles, and the 
first 20 Minuteman missiles. Nine Polaris submarines with 144 
SLBMs had also been deployed.^® 

The 54 Titan II ICBMs were all deployed in the second half of 
1963. From December 1962 until the last Minuteman I flight was 
turned over to SAC on 15 June 1965, Minuteman missiles were 
brought into service at a rate of about 20 to 25 per month. Min- 
uteman II missiles began to enter the force in the second half of 
1965, and the 1,000th Minuteman ICBM was officially declared 
operational on 21 April 1967. The last of the 41 FBM subma- 
rines was deployed on 3 October 1967.^^ The U.S. submarine- 
launched and intercontinental ballistic missile force has re- 
mained at 1,710 missiles to this date. This build-up is set out in 

14. Development of Strategic Air Command 1946^1976 (OflBce of the Historian, 

Headquarters, Strategic Air Command, 21 March 1976), pp. 79, 81, 88; Polaris 
and Poseidon (^J}ronolo(];\ (U.S. Navy, 1970), p. 6; and Polaris and Poseidon: F.B.M. 
Facts (Washington, D.C.: Navy Department, 1970), p. 11. 

15. Air Force & Space Digest, May 1962, p. 19. 

16. Development of Strategic Air Command 1946-1976, p. 97; and F.BM. Facts, 

p. 11. 

17. USAFFact Sheet 68-13, August 1968; F.B.M. Facts, p. 11. 
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U.S. ICBM Deployment, 1959-Present 
(Air Force Bases) 



LARSON 

I%2-19(i,") 
9 111,111 I. 



FAIRCHILD 

1961-1%5 

(I Atl.i- 1- . 



ELLSWORTH 
1962-1965 
9 Titan I. 

1963 

() Minuteman 



MINOT 

1963 ^ 

150 Minuteman 



MOI N I AIN HOME 

1962- 1965 
9 rii.iii I, 



GRAND FORKS 

1965 »- 

150 Minuteman 



BEAIE 
1962-19<i') 
9 1 ii.iii I. 



WARREN 
1960-1964 
15 Atlas D. 
1962-1965 
9 Alias F. 

1964 

200 Minuteman 



VANDENBERG 

1959-1961 
1 Alias 1). 




PLATTSBURGH 
1962-1965 
12 Atlas F. 



OFFIITT 

961-1961 
9 Alias D. 



LINCOLN 

1 962- 1 965 
12 Alias F. 



I ORHKS 
962-1965 
9 Atlas E. 



DAVIS-MONTH AN 

96:i — ► 

18 Titan II. 



WALKER 

1962-1965 
12 Atlas E. 



WHITEMAN 

1961 ^ 

15(1 Miiuiicni.in 



DVESS 
1962-1965 
12 Atlas F. 



12 Atlas F. 



M<C:()\NKI,I. 

196.) 

18 l ilaii II. 



SCHILUNG 
1962-1965 
12 Atlas F. 



I.l I I LE ROCK 

1963 

18 Titan II. 



the accompanying map and in tables 1 and 2. These quantitative 
developments, however, are only part of the story of the U.S. 
strategic missile build-up. Of at least equal significance were the 
qualitative developments which took place during the period. 

In the first place, operational readiness rates were especially 
low during 1959-61. Some missiles were often not mated to 
launchers (pads or silos), crews were often inexperienced, some 
missiles were used either partly or exclusively for training pur- 
poses, and new missile models typically had very short mean 
times between failures (MTBFs), making them unreliable as 
operational weapons. In the case of the first Atlas D missiles, 
these were deliberately declared operational, because of "the 
need to strengthen our deterrent," even though they could not 
really be regarded as operational weapons.*® Alert rates were 
consequently also very low. During 1959-60, for example, it was 
accepted that only about one-third of the Adases at Vandenberg 

18. Kistiakowsky, A Scientist in the White House, p. 376. 
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could have been fired in 15 minutes; the others would have 
taken anywhere from half an hour to ten hours.*® Herbert York 
now doubts "that we could have gotten even one in five of the 
early operational Atlases off in that time [15 minutes] under 

surprise-attack conditions."^'' This problem recurred, to some 
extent at least, whenever a new model was deployed. For exam- 
ple, in 1963-64 the operational readiness of the Atlas F was 
lower than that of the earlier models, a fact directly connected 
with the Cuban missile crisis. Many of the F missiles were rushed 
to completion and delivered far ahead of schedule, before shake- 
down testing had been completed. The indications are that a 
fairly high percentage of the Atlas F's might not have worked if 
they had been needed. Several later blew up in praaice count- 
downs; the remainder were phased out of service in 1965, four 
years earlier than planned.** With regard to the Minuteman II, 
random component failures in the more complex guidance com- 
puter caused it also to have lower alert rates initially than the 
Minuteman I. (At least until 1967, about 40 percent of the Min- 
uteman II force was out of commission at any one time because 
of guidance problems. However, given the size and more 
varied composition of the strategic ballistic-missile force after 
1963, this problem had much less impaa on the operational 
viability of the force as a whole. 

Second, the vulnerability of both U.S. and Soviet ICBM sys- 
tems has decreased greatly in the last two decades. The first 
ICBMs were particularly vulnerable. For example, the first three 
Atlas D missiles at Vandenberg were emplaced vertically on ex- 
posed launching pads, and were capable of withstanding only 
about 2 PSI blast overpressure. The Atlas Ds in the 576B Com- 
plex at Vandenberg and the 564th and 565th squadrons at 
Warren were emplaced in horizontal concrete "coffins," above- 

19. A/'T/ s;/vr/f. 20 February 1961. p. 13. 

20. Herbert F. York, Race to Oblivion, p. 130; and interview with Eugene M. 
Zuckert, 21 July 1970. 

21. John S. Tompkins, The Weapons of World War III, pp. 175-77. See also 

Preparedness investigating subcommittee, Senate Armed Services Committee, 
Hearings on Series of Explosions of Air Force's Atlas F Intercontinental Ballistic Missiles 
(1964),' p. 136. 

22. A. Ernest Fitzgerald, The High Priests of Waste (New York: Norton, 1972), 
pp. 114-16, 127-28. See also Aviation Week &f Space Technology, 13 November 
1967, p. 33. 
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TABLE 1. U.S. ICBMs 

(operational as of December of given year) 



YEAR 


TYPE 


NUMBER 


TOTAL 


1959 


Atlas D 


6 


6 


1960 


Atlas D 


12 


12 


1961 


Atlas D 


30 






Atlas E 


32 






Titan I 


1 


63 


1962 


Atlas D 


30 






Atlas E 


32 






Atlas F 


80 






Titan I 


62 






Minuteman I 


20 


224 


1963 


Atlas D 


28 






Atlas E 


33 






Atlas F 


79 






Titan I 


63 






Titan II 


56 






Minuteman 


372 


631 


1964 


Atlas D 


13 






Atlas E 


30 






Atlas F 


75 






Titan 1 


56 






Titan II 


59 






Minuteman lA 


142 






Minuteman IB 


556 


931 


1965 


Titan II 


59 






Minuteman 


821 


880 


1966 


Titan II 


60 






Minuteman 


908 


968 


1967 


Titan 11 


54 






Minuteman 


1,000 


1,054 



Note: These figures are taken from Develupment of Strategic Air Command 1946-1976, 
produced by the Office of the Historian, Headquarters, Strategic Air Command, 21 
March 1976. They are slightlv higher than the nominal inventory figures because of the 
inclusion of ICBMs operational at test and evaluation sites. At December 1976, for 
example, when the nominal inventory stood at 54 Titan II and 1,000 Minuteman 
missiles, the SAC historian gives the figures as 58 and 1,046. 

ground and capable of withstanding about 5 PSI. These missiles 
were deployed in clusters of three. Assuming a 10 megaton 
warhead, even a Soviet missile with a two-mile circular error 
probability (CEP) would have had a greater than 99 percent 
chance of "taking out" a whole complex. 

The Atlas E missiles, on the other hand, were deployed in dis- 

23. See Wohlstetter, HoflEman and Rowen, Protecting U.S. Power to Strike 
Back in the 1950s and 1960s (Santa Monica: RAND Corp., R-290, 1956), pp. 
28-29. 
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TABLE 2. U.S. Fleet Ballistic Missile (FBM) Suimarines 
(operational as of 31 December of given year) 



VFAR 




VjiV^lTi Iwl I Oih7X K^aJ 




riFPT OYFD 


1959 


4 


1 


0 


0 


1960 


6 


3 


2 


32 


1961 


9 


6 


5 


80 


1962 


15 


9 


9 


144 


1963 


27 


16 


10 


160 


1964 


32 


29 


20 


320 


1965 


39 


33 


29 


464 


1966 


41 


40 


37 


592 


1967 


41 


41 


41 


656 



Source: Strategic Systems Project Office, Polaris and Poseidon FBM Facts (Washington, 
D.C.: Navy Department, 1973), pp. 16-17. 

Notes: Not all operational FBM submarines (and accompanying missiles) are on station 
at any given time. On the average, each operational submarine is on patrol for eight 

months each vear, and in port for overhaul and maintenance for four months. Of the full 
fleet of 41 FBM submarines, about 27 are normally on station; however, at any given time 
the actual figure ranges from about 22 to 34. 

It should also be noted, with particular regard to the period 1959-62, that a number 
of submarines not certified as deployable had some IOC and could have been put on 
station within a few weeks if a real emergency had developed. 

persed and semihardened configurations. Each Atlas E, at all 
three squadrons, was deployed at least 18 to 20 miles away from 
any other, and emplaced in a concrete "coffin" buried flush with 
the surface, capable of withstanding 25 PSI blast overpressure. 
In this configuration, no single thermonuclear explosion would 
knock out more than one missile. 

The Minuteman force was the first to be truly dispersed and 
hardened. The silo launcher for the Minuteman missile is ap- 
proximately 80 feet deep and 12 feet in diameter; the silo was 
originally hardened to withstand some 300 PSI of blast overpres- 
sure, but several "silo up-grade" programs have improved this 
to 2,000 PSI.^^ There are several miles between silos; for exam- 
ple. Wing I at Malstrom AFR in Montana, which contain.s 200 
Minuteman ICBMs, covers a total area of 18,000 square miles. 

The question of vulnerability also includes not only silo pro- 
tection of the missile against blast overpressure, but also the 

24. Schwiebert, A History of the U.S. Air Force Ballistic Missiles, p. 227; and 

Aviation Week iff Space Technology, 24 April 1978, p. 18. 

25. John W. R. Taylor, ed.,' Jane's All the World's Aircraft, 1970-71 (London: 
Sampson Low, Marston Sc Co., 1970), p. 609. 
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vulnerability of command and control centers, guidance and 
electronic fusing systems, etc. With regard to guidance systems, 
the Atlas D was particularly vulnerable, because it relied upon 
radio command. This vulnerability was gready reduced with 
the shift to all-inertial systems in the Atlas E and all subsequent 
American ICBMs. Since 1965 Minuteman II and III missiles 
have also been increasingly protected against the electromagnet- 
ic pulse (EMP) effects of nuclear blasts.^® 

Lastly, the missiles of the late 1970s are very different weap- 
ons systems from the missiles of the late 1950s and early 1960s. 
Improvements in reliabiUty, in warhead technology, in range, in 
accuracy, and in targeting flexibility have made them many times 
more effective. The reliability of the first-generation ICBMs was 
very low. Throughout 1960, for example, attempts to demon- 
strate the operational readiness of the Atlas proved most disap- 
pointing — in one exercise three attempts to fire Atlases from 
Vandenberg into the Eniwetok Atoll target area all failed.^^ 
Herbert F. York has since stated: 

overall reliability from count-down to launch to flight was never 

very good, especially for operational units. Perhaps only as few 
as 20 percent of them would have reached their targets in a real 
war situation during the first year or so of so-called operational 
readiness.^* 

In April 1968 the chief counsel of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee noted that the Atlas "went oflF the board at some- 
thing like four percent [reliability]."^* 

The accuracy of ballistic missiles has also increased enormous- 
ly. The CEP of the Atlas D was only about two miles. On the 

26. Richard Davis, "Industry Pushes New Radiation Hardened Microcircuits 
to Skeptical Missile Planners," Electronic Warfare/Defence Electronics, March 1978, 
pp. 45-66. 

27. Aviathn Week & Space Technology, 19 September 1960, p. 25. 

28. Race to Oblivion, p. 94. York adds that because of this low reliability, the 
early operational missiles were "rather ineffective as strategic weapons for the 
first several years after their deployment began" (p. 103). 

29. Testimony of Mr. Kendall, Chief Counsel, Preparedness investigating 
subcommittee, Senate Armed Services Committee, Status of U.S. Strategic Power 
(1968), part 1, p. 144. Reliability here includes missile availability, readiness 
and launch reliability, as well as in-flight reliability. 

30. Aviation Week & Space Technology, 11 January 1960, p. 28; and 18 January 
1960, p. 25. 
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basis of tests in 1961, the CEP of the Titan I was estimated at 0.65 
miles.^* This was probably twice as accurate as the all-inertial 
Atlas E and F missiles at that time.'* By comparison, the CEP of 
the Minuteman III is currendy as low as 600 to 800 feet.*' 

As with the quantitative situations during the first decade of 
the missile age, the United States held a clear advantage in vir- 
tually all of these qualitative factors. Even in the case of mega- 
tonnage, despite the relatively large warheads of the Soviet 
ICBMs, the American ICBM force was capable of delivering 
more than its Soviet counterpart until at least 1966. 

Qualitative progress in the United States was parallelled in the 
Soviet Union. In particular, at the time when the U.S. missile 
decisions were taken, the few Soviet ICBMs that were deployed 
were extremely vulnerable, had very low reliability, and very 
poor accuracy (the CEP of the SS-6, for example, was only about 
8 km.)3* 

THE SOVIET MISSILE PROGRAM 

On 26 August 1957 the official Soviet news agency, TASS, an- 
nounced that a "super-long-range multi-stage inter continental 
ballistic missile" had recently been successfully tested, and that 
the results indicated "it is now possible to send missiles to any 
part of the world. . . . The problem of the creation of ICBMs 
[has been solved]." ^'^ The missile, an SS-6 or "Sapwood" ICBM, 
was launched on 3 August from Tyuratam, the prime Soviet 
ICBM test facility, situated in Kazakhstan, about 200 miles 
northeast of the Aral sea. 

Long-range testing of the SS-6 continued until April 1958, by 
which time about ten ICBM test launchings had been carried out 
(four abortive and six successful). The irregular intervals be- 

31. J. Michael Fogarty, letter to Aviation Week &f Space Technology, 14 January 

196S. p. 126. 

32. See chart, "ICBM Guidance lechniques Compared," Aviation Week Csf 
Space Technology, 2 May 1960, p. 159. 

33. The International Institute for Strategic Studies, Strategic Survey (Lon- 
don: IISS 1978), p. 114. 

34. Doug Richardson, "Soviet Strategic Nuclear Rockets Guide," Flight Inter- 
natioruU, 11 December 1976, p. 1731. 

35. PravdOt 27 August 1957, cited in Key Khrushchev Missile Statements, Bureau 
of Intelligence and Research, Intelligence Report no. 8288, 1 July 1960, p. 1. 
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tween the missile firings, and the variety of tests conducted, indi- 
cated that at this time the Soviet ICBM program was still in the 
development-test stage, with production and operational capa- 
bility still two or three years away. In April 1958, ICBM tests 

ceased completely until March 1959, indicating that the Soviet 
program had run into very serious troubles. 

During the congressional hearings in early 1959, Department 
of Defense intelligence spokesmen continued to assert in a closed 
briefing that the Russians as yet had no operational ICBMs,^^ 
and at a press conference in late January, McElroy stated that he 
did not think the Soviet Union had an operational ICBM at that 
time, that there was "no positive evidence" that it would have 
ICBM initial operational capability before the United States, and 
that any difference in U.S. and Russian stocks of war-ready 
ICBMs would be only "one or two missiles" by the year's end.'* 
And in September, when the first Atlas missiles were oflficially 
declared operational, it was reported that U.S. and allied intelli- 
gence had been unable to locate a single site from which Russia 
could launch operational ICBMs aside from the known missile 
test ranges."^*^ 

In March 1959 the Soviet Union resumed testing ICBMs at a 
fairly regular rate (about four a month) on the basis of these 
missile tests, the U.S. NIE of Soviet ICBMs was revised in No- 
vember 1959. The new estimate, prepared for President Eisen- 
hower and the NSC, was the first to credit the Soviet Union 
with operational ICBMs — a "small number" — at the test sites at 
Tyuratam and Kapustin Yar.** (This NIE also projected that 
the Soviets would have 350 to 640 ICBMs operational by mid- 
1963!)** In closed testimony before the Senate Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences Committee on 29 January 1960, CIA Director 

36. Joseph AIsop, IntemaHoruU Herald Tribune, 22 March 1959; Newsweek, 

13 July 1959, p. 52. 

37. Missiles Rockets, 2 February 1959, p. 9. 

38. U.S. News and World Report, 30 January 1959, p. 16. 

39. Neivsxveek, 28 September 1959, p. 10. 

40. Nnvsweek, 13 July 1959, p. 52. 

41. Newsweek, 23 November 1959, p. 11. 

42. Statement of Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara before a Joint Session of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee and the Senate Subcommittee on Department of 
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Allen Dulles was reported to have presented figures showing 
that the Soviet Union had more than a three-to-one lead over 
the United States in ready-to-launch ICBMs (that is, about ten), 
and to have stated that Russia would have 35 ICBMs "on launch- 
ers" by the end of June (though he is also said to have admitted 
that this figure was an estimate which could be on either the high 
or the low side). This was the first actual reported reference to 
Soviet ICBM bases by an administration official. ^'^ In other con- 
gressional testimony on 9 February, Admiral Burke stated that 
"Russia in 1960 will have no more than a few dozen" ICBMs.^* 

In fact, in 1960, apart from the two known ICBM test sites, the 
Soviet Union had no operational ICBM bases. The SS-6 ICBMs 
undergoing testing and crew training at Tyuratam would have 
achieved some initial operational capability in late 1959. In July 
I960 a new NIE was prepared which reported "the total absence 
of observed operational sites.'"*** Construction of the SS-6 base 
near Plesetsk, in northwest Russia, was begun in early 1960,^* 
but it was not completed until 1961. Only four of the SS-6 
ICBMs were actually ever deployed, and these would not have 
been operational before the spring of 1961.^^ 

When the Kennedy Administration took office in January 
1961, then, the Soviet Union had no operational ICBMs apart 
from those at the two test sites. Within the intelligence commu- 
nity, however, the estimates of Soviet ICBMs then operational 
ranged fairly widely — even though, as late as mid- 196 1, it was 



Defense Appwpriatiuns on the Fiscal Year 1965-69 Defense Program and 1965 Defense 
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44. U.S. \ru's and World Report, 22 February 1960, p. 45. 

45. Kistiakowsky, A Scientist in the White House, pp. 366-67. 

46. David Wise and Thomas B. Ross, The U-2 Affair, pp. 10, 178; interview 
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reported that U.S. intelligence was still unable actually to locate 
many missiles.'*® 
In May 1961 the Soviet Union resumed testing from Tyura- 

tam after an eight-month halt. The missiles were a new model 
(with a storable liquid propellant), and the regularity and fre- 
quency of the tests (two to three a week) indicated that produc- 
tion of operational models was not far ofF.^^ Construction of 
sites for this new ICBM, designated the SS-7, began in the sec- 
ond half of 1961, and initial deployment of these missiles began 
in 1962.^'* 

In his classified statement to the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee on 19 January 1962, McNamara reckoned that the Soviets 
had a capability to launch "about 25 ICBMs,"** but it is now 
apparent that even this was a substantial overestimate. It is now 
known that by the time of the Cuban missile crisis in October 
1962 only about 30 of these ICBMs were operational,'^^ and 
according to the Peiikovsky Papers most of these were still proto- 
types or undergoing tests, and they were not in a state of war 
readiness. '^'^ 

In July 1962 it was revealed that the Soviet Union was begin- 
ning to "harden" its ICBMs in "coffin-type" silos, though all 
operational ICBMs were still "soft" (above ground) and in clus- 
ters; some Soviet sites apparently had two missiles for each 
launcher. The new missiles for these launchers, designated 

48. Missiles Csf Rockets, 17 July 1961, p. 11. 

49. Mni'sweek, 15 May 1961. p. 8. 

50. Interview with Herbert Scoville, 9 February 1973. 
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Defense Budget, 19 fauuan 1962, p. 15 (declassified 1975). 

52. Joseph Alsop, Washington Post, 14 November 1969; George E. Lowe, 
"The Only Option?", p. 25. 

53. Oleg Penkovsky, The Penkovsky Papers, pp. 327-28. Penkovsky wrote that 
"there are altogether not more than a few dozen . . . missiles with nuclear war- 
heads capable of reaching the United States." One NSC study of the Cuban 
missile crisis reportedly estimated that the Soviets had only about 10 ICBMs in 
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SS-8 "Sasin," entered service in 1963. By mid-1963, the Soviets 
had "about 100*' ICBMs operational." In February 1964 McNa- 
mara testified that the Soviets were 

deploying their ICBM's both in a soft configuration with two 
launchers per site, plus one refire missile per launcher, and in a 
hard configuration with three launchers (silos) per site, and no 
refire missUes. Our own experience suggests that the hardness of 
their silos would fall in the range of 100-300 p.s.i.** 

In August 1964 he claimed that the Soviet Union had fewer than 
200 ICBMs, and fewer still in hardened silos.'^ In fact, the Soviet 
ICBM force did not reach 200 until about mid-1965.*® Accord- 
ing to recent testimony by Secretary of Defense Harold Brown, 
the Soviets had deployed only 224 ICBMs in 1966.** The rate 
of Soviet ICBM deployment increased greatly with the entry of 
the SS-9s and SS-lls into operational service in the latter half 
of 1966, however, and in August 1968 the Soviets overtook the 
U.S. figure of 1,054 ICBMs.«o 

As a result of the strategic arms limitation talks, the Soviet 
ICBM build-up was stopped, in 1972, at 1,618 missiles: 190 
SS-7s, 19 SS-8s, 313 SS-9s, 1,036 SS-lls, and 60 SS-13s. The 
phasing-out of the SS-7s and SS-8s was begun in 1976, and the 
current Soviet force no longer includes any ICBMs deployed 
during the period of the U.S. strategic missile dedsions. The 
estimates of Soviet ICBM deployment from 1959 to 1966 are 
summarized in the accompanying graph. 

The picture of the development of the Soviet missile program 
was not altogether as clear in 1961-62 as it is today. It is known, 
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however, that much of the information which has reached the 
public record in recent years was available to the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration. Certainly by the time the most important of the 
missile decisions were taken, the missile gap had been proved a 
myth, and the NIE of operational Soviet ICBMs was much more 
in line with reality. 
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3Quasi-S0vereignties and 
Alternative Positions in the 
Defense Establishment 



I n the United States the principal decision makers in the field 
of defense and national-security policy are, of course, the presi- 
dent and his secretary of defense, with their military and civilian 
advisers. But decisions are not made by the president simply giv- 
ing a command. There are in the U.S. policy-making process a 
multiplicity of actors, each with various perspectives and inter- 
ests, many of whom have developed and articulated positions on 
the subjects and issues at hand, and many of whom have a quasi- 
autonomous political power base from which to press their re- 
spective positions. These actors in the politics of defense policy 
making have been termed "quasi-sovereignties." ^ In the case of 

1. William T. R. Fox, foreword to Michael H. Armacost, The Politics of Weap- 
ons Innovation, p. vii. 
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the U.S. strategic missile program, the most important of these 
were the two military services principally involved in that pro- 
gram — the Navy and the Air Force. 

Throughout the late 1950s and early 1960s, to a greater or 
lesser extent, both of these services developed relatively identi- 
fiable positions on the question of the U.S. strategic-forces re- 
quirement, including the strategic ballistic-missile requirement. 
These positions were not necessarily held universally throughout 
the respective services, nor continuously throughout the period 
under study. This was particularly the case within the Air Force 
— but even there various positions were held, if only with respect 
to relative orders of magnitude rather than to precise force 
goals, which can be identified with groups within that service, 
and which were significant for a sufficient length of time to war- 
rant description here. The first two sections of this chapter out- 
line these service positions. 

There were also various groups and individuals, both within 
and without the Kennedy Administration, who developed and 
articulated arguments for a relatively limited strategic missile 

force. Allliough these groups and individuals were not "quasi- 

sovereign," in that generally they lacked most of the elements of 
a quasi-autonomous political power base, their views and argu- 
ments for an alternative strategic-forces posture were important 
factors in the defense policy-making process. An outline of the 
theories, studies and sponsors of this "lesser option" completes 
this chapter. 

THE POSITION OF THE U.S. NAVY 

Within the Navy, the Special Projects Office was established in 
December 1955 to develop the Polaris Fleet Ballistic Missile sys- 
tem, but it was not wholeheartedly welcomed. According to 
Admiral Arleigh Burke, "many naval officers (perhaps most 
naval officers) [had] serious and valid doubts about the desir- 
ability of making the effort at all." ^ Besides the numerous tech- 
nical problems involved in the development of the new weapons 
system (including the development of a small, proven warhead 

2. Adm. Arleigh Burke, "Polaris," unpublished paper, no date, pp. 13-15. 
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of sufficient yield, an accurate guidance system, a fire-control 
system, an accurate navigation system, a solid propellant fuel, 
miniaturization, etc.), there were many problems which afifected 
the Navy as a service: 

How can we raise the money? Is it possible to get the funds in addi- 
tion to our present budget? How' can we provide enough men to 
man the new ships? What will happen to other important projects? 
Since this new weapon system will be good only for general nuclear 
war, how can we maintain our conventional and limited war capa- 
bility at the necessary level? How can this program be organized so 
as not to disrupt everything else we must do?* 

To develop the Polaris, Admiral Burke had asked the then 
secretary of defense, Charles E. Wilson, for $1 billion, and this 
was allowed by Wilson only on condition that it came out of the 
Navy budget. Throughout the Eisenhower Administradon, the 
Navy received no extra money for the increasingly expensive 
Polaris program. Instead, this was financed with money that 
normally would have been spent on other Navy activities — all 
Navy projects were cut by about 10 percent, causing much oppo- 
sition to the program within the service."* 

Moreover, many in the Navy, including senior officers, looked 
upon Polaris as "a national program, not a Navy program." By 
this they meant that the Polaris mission was not a traditional 
Navy mission, and therefore should not be financed out of the 
Navy's share of the defense budget. The Navy as a service was 
more interested in carriers and cruisers, and Polaris funding 
from F/Y 1958 through F/Y 1962 was therefore consistently be- 
low the requests of those involved in the Polaris program, and 
below what was considered "the very great national need."* 

The U.S. Navy is a much more composite defense establish- 
ment than other services — with the Marine Corps included, it 

3. Ibid., p. 13. 

4. Interview with Adm. Burke, 29 July 1970. For an excellent discussion of 
the internal Navy opposition to the Polaris program, including opposition of 
Navy submariners, see Harvey M. Sapolsky, The Polaris System Development, 
pp. 16-21. 

5. Alain C. Enthoven and K. Wavne Smith, How Much is Enough?, pp. 16-17. 
The Navy at this time was working under the arbitrarily imposed ceiling of 28 
percent of the U.S. defense budget. 
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has a wide range of land, sea, and air elements. Certainly the 
independent existence of the Navy has never depended upon 
the Polaris system. There were therefore very strong bureau- 
cratic interests within the service working against a high-priority 
Polaris program. 

Finally, the Navy had by the mid-1950s accepted the concept 
of "minimum or finite deterrence" as a nuclear strategy. This 
strategy involved the deployment of a relatively small, long- 
range strategic nuclear delivery force, aimed at a finite number 
of enemy population and industrial centers as well as military 
targets. And, the strategic argument went on, to deploy a larger 
force than this would be to enter into a provocative counter- 
force capability. Many Navy theorists believed that the Polaris 
fleet ballistic missile (FBM) system would become a provocative 
counterforce weapon when the number of units exceeded 45. At 
any rate, the "finite deterrence" theory placed a definite limit 
on the number of Polaris submarines which the Navy was willing 
to request.^ 

For these reasons, the Navy has never fought for Polaris as 
an "opcn-cndcd" program (unlike the Air Force, which devel- 
oped around the strategic bombing mission and has therefore 
fought for a much more open-ended procurement of strategic- 
weapons systems). However, it was some years before the Navy 
finally settled upon what the number of Polaris submarines to be 
procured should be. During most of the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration, Navy energy focused on getting a higher annual FBM 
submarine-procurement authorization, rather than on setting 
an ultimate force goal. 

The first attempt to put a figure on the size of the end pro- 
gram was made by Admiral Burke in January 1957, in response 
to a congressional request. Ironically, in view of the later McNa- 
mara program. Burke estimated that 41 submarines would be 
required. This calculation was based on an assumption of about 
200 targets in the Soviet Union, and the need for about 647 mis- 
siles — discounted for reliability, anti-submarine warfare (ASW), 
numbers of submarines at sea, etc. — to destroy them. Implicit 

6. See Arthur I. Waskow, The Limit uf Defense (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 
1962), p. 35; and George E. Lowe, The Age of Deterrence, pp. 170-76. 
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in this estimate was a deployment schedule of about 4 to 6 sub- 
marines per annum. If the rate of deployment were increased, 
the Navy wanted a higher total program. This calculation of 
Polaris numbers, like all those done before 1961, was made com- 
pletely independently of whatever numbers were to be chosen 
for the Minuteman program: Polaris numbers were based only 
on Soviet targets/ 

In early 1958 a number of senators and Navy officers began 
to talk of a Polaris fleet of as many as 100 submarines.*^ As fur- 
ther details of the Polaris FBM system emerged, however, plan- 
ning within the Navy reverted to a program of about 40 to 50 
submarines.^ On 6 April 1959 Admiral Raborn first proposed 
the figure of 45, asserting that "in order to have an orderly pro- 
gram in the number of submarines at sea, 45 is the number that 
it looks like we could keep where we would have an adequate 
number at sea constantly and on station." *® 

By the beginning of 1960, in time for the F/Y 1961 congres- 
sional hearings, the Navy appears to have settled (^n a program 
of 45 Polaris FBM submarines. On 6 February 1960, the Wash- 
ington Post reported testimony by Admiral Burke in which he 
announced that the Navy was aiming at a 45-submarine pro- 
gram, and in a television interview on 22 February 1960, Ad- 
miral Burke repeated his belief in the need for 45 submarines. 
In the hearings before a Government Operations Committee 
subcommittee, held on 30 and 31 March 1960, Admiral Raborn 
inserted a statement which analyzed the cost of the FBM system 
based on a program of 45 submarines. And on 16 March 1960, 
Admiral Hayward recommended a 45-submarine program. 
Throughout the rest of 1960, Admirals Burke and Raborn 

7. Interview with Adm. Burke, 29 July 1970. According to Burke, this esti- 
mate of 41 submarines was made 

in about one hour ... I figured it out on the back of an envelope. ... It 
turned out that the factors weren't correct, but the over-all number was. 

8. Missiles ^ iiocA^fs, January 1958, p. 39; February 1958, p. 137; and March 

1958, p. 66. 

9. MissiUs 6f Rockets, May 1958, p. 59; 24 August 1959, p. 36; 7 September 

1959, p. 9; and 21 September 1959, p. 22. Forty is the smallest number of sub- 
marines ever mentioned publicly by a Navy official. 

10. Testimony of Adm. Raborn, House Appropriations Committee, Depart- 
ment of Defense Appropriations for 1960, part 4, p. 314. 
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stated several times that 45 submarines was the accepted Navy 
program, and this figure became generally accepted among 
defense commentators and analysts.^* 

There were, however, diflFerences of opinion within the Navy 
as to the production and deployment schedule which should be 
adopted in putting the 45 submarines to sea. Those closely con- 
cerned with the Polaris development program, such as Vice 
Admiral J. T. Hayward, deputy chief of naval operations for 
development, favored a one-per-month schedule for F/Y 1962 
and 1963. Those more concerned with operational factors, such 
as Admiral Burke, supported by Congressman Cannon, chair- 
man of the House Appropriations Committee, advocated a four- 
to six-per-year schedule. (See schedules A and B in table 3.)" 

In May 1960 Admiral Burke in fact rejected additional Polaris 
funds, voted the Navy by Congress as a supplement to the ad- 
ministration's F/Y 1961 request, on the grounds that it would 
"tend to upset the balance which the Navy Department has 
striven to achieve in the fiscal 1961 budget."*^ 

The emphasis on Polaris in President Kennedy's State of the 
Union message of 30 January 1961 was welcomed by the Navy 
— the 45-submarine program never looked more assured. The 
service opposed the acceleration in delivery schedules, however, 
and the 30 January 1961 speed-up was forced by McNamara 
over the Navy's objections. According to Admiral Burke, the 
Navy opposed a schedule of more than six submarines per year 
(on the assumption of a 45-submarine program) because: (a) it 
would result in the submarines becoming obsolete in blocks; (b) 
it would allow inadequate room for an orderly modification and 
improvement program; and (c) there was no perceived need 
vis-a-vis the Soviet threat.** 

The question of schedules again became an issue within the 
Navy in May 1961, after McNamara testified that following the 

11. See Congressman Gubser, Congressional Record, House, 24 May 1961, 
pp. 8808-10 and 8820-22, for documentation of the development of the 45- 
submarine position within the Navy by early 1960. 

12. These schedules are derived from the Congressional Record (House), 21 
June 1960, p. 13626; and 24 May 1961, p. 8809. 

13. Adm. Burke, dted in Missiles 6f Rockets, 30 May 1960, p. 38. 

14. Interview with Adm. Burke, 29 July 1970. 
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TABLE 3. AlterruUive USN Polaris Development Schedules 
(by fiscal year) 



FUNDING 
(IN MILLIONS 
SSBN LLTI OF DOLLARS) 



Schedule A 








Previously authorized 


9 


18 


— 


1961 


9 


12 


— 


1962 


12 


12 


2,344.5 


1963 


12 


3 


2.119.6 


1964 


3 


0 


636.2 


Total 


45 






Schedule B* 








Previously authorized 


9 






1961 


6 






1962 


6 






1963 


6 






1964 


6 






1965 


4 






1966 


4 






1967 


4 






Total 


45 







* Schedule B applied only to the number of SSBNs and never included LLTIs or 
national funding. It was simply a slower way than schedule A for getting to the 45-SSBN 
goal. 



28 March defense review the administration would make no 
decisions on the Polaris program (beyond the 29 submarines 
already authorized) until the F/Y 1963 budget. What this 
meant, essentially, given the failure to authorize long-lead-time 
items for the 30th and subsequent submarines, was that there 
would be a gap of up to twelve months between the deployment 
of the 29th and 30th submarines. This would effectively cancel 
out the January 30 and March 28 accelerations of the program. 
Such "stop-go" procurement was precisely what the Navy did 
not want.^^ 

In briefings and submissions to McNamara throughout the 

15. Testimony of McNamara, House Appropriations Committee, Department 
of Defense Appropriations for 1962, part 3, p. 1 13. 

16. See Congressman Gubser, Congressional Record (House), 24 May 1961, 
pp. 8820-22. A ten-month gap in new FBM submarine deployment did in fact 
occur between June 1965 and April 1966. See Polaris and Poseidon FBM Facts, 
p. n. 
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spring and summer of 1961, the Navy continued to recommend 
the 45-submarine program. During the development of the F/Y 
1963 defense budget, for example, the service repeatedly re- 
quested authorization for an ultimate strength of 45 subma- 
rines.^^ The Navy's initial program package, submitted to McNa- 
mara on 3 July 1961, contained this magic number, with ten 
more submarines to be funded in F/Y 1963 and the remaining 
six in F/Y 1964.'^ When McNamara tentatively set the Polaris 
program at 41 submarines on 22 September 1961,^*^ the Navy 
raised its goal to 50,^^ presumably to give itself some bargaining 
leeway. McNamara refused, however, to shift from his earlier 
41-submarine decision. 

Within the Navy the 41-submarine program was accepted 
after January 1962 without argument. During testimony on the 
FA^ 1963 budget, Admiral Griffon stated that although the sub- 
ject was "under active and continuing review in the Depart- 
ment," the figure of 45 no longer represented the Navy's posi- 
tion. Secretary Korth testified that the cut in the Navy's original 
request was no longer "a point of active argument." Admiral 
Antlcrson, the new CNO, stated that the dlfFerenet^ h(M\ve(Mi 41 

and 45 represented submarines which would not be available for 
some years, and that the Navy would have a chance later to re- 
quest "four or more" if necessary. Referring to the McNamara 
program of 41 submarines, he added that: "We fully support 
that program."** 
In February 1963, during hearings on the F/Y 1964 defense 

17. Testimony of Alain C. Enthoven, Senate Committee on Government 
Opciaiions, subcommittee on national security and international operations, 
Planning, Programming, Budgeting (1970), pp. 248-49; tesdmony of McNamara, 
House Armed Services Committee, Hearings on Military Posture (1962), p. 3328; 
testimonv of Sec. Korth, Senate Appropriations Committee, Department of Defense 
Appropnations for 1963, p. 210; and testimony, of Adm. Anderson, ibid., p. 218. 

18. Aviation Week & Space Technology, 24 July 1961, p. 34. 

19. Polaris and Poseidon Chronology , p. 7. 

20. Aviation Week ef Spore Technology, 11 December 1961, p. 38; Missiles 
Rockets, 27 November 1961, p. 13. 

21. Testimony of Adm. GriflPon, House Armed Services Committee, Hearings 

on Militan Posture (1962). p. 3885; testimonv of Sec. Korth. Senate Appropria- 
tions C^ommittec. Department of Defense Appropriations for ] 963 , p. 210; and testi- 
mony of Adm. Anderson, CNO, Senate Armed Services Committee, Militaiy 
Procurement Authorization, Fiscal Year 1963, p. 461. 
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budget, the House Armed Services Committee was very anxious 
to know whether or not the Navy was satisfied with the currendy 
approved 41-submarine program, which McNamara saw no 
need to increase, or whether it still wanted to proceed with the 
45-submarine program, which the committee was willing to con- 
sider. However, both the CNO, Admiral Anderson, and the 
secretary of the navy, Mr. Korth, testified that both the Navy and 
the joint chiefs of staff were satisfied with 41 Polaris submarines, 
and that "there has been no further request for any increased 
number beyond 41."^^ 

During 1963 the Navy carried out some research into FBM- 
system improvements which might have called for enlarging the 
Polaris fleet beyond 41 submarines,^^ but it made no proposals 
either to the joint chiefs of staff or to McNamara for more Polar- 
is submarines to be included in the F/Y 1965 budget;^* and no 
such proposals have subsequently been made by the Navy. 

In addition to developing an internal service position on the 
Polaris FBM submarine requirement, the Navy also at least im- 
plicitly held a position on the land-based strategic ballistic-missile 
requirement. In accordance with its policy of "finite deterrence," 
and especially during the period before 1961 when the services 
competed directly for budget funds, the Navy opposed any large- 
scale strategic missile build-up. The Navy beUeved that the Po- 
laris FBM submarine system could provide all the countervalue 
deterrent that the United States needed, and despite the fact 
that most of the U.S. strategic retaliatory forces were in the Air 
Force, the Navy's calculations, briefings, and submissions on die 
number of Polaris submarines required never acknowledged the 

22. House Armed Services Committee, Hearings on Military Posture (1963), 
pp. 391, 939-40 and 1081-82. Navy acceptance of the 41-submarine program 
at this time was confirmed in an interview with Paul H. Nitze, 7 February 1973. 
(Mr. Nitze succeeded Mr. Korth as secretary of the Navy, 1963-67.) There was, 

however, one study done for the joini chiefs of staff in 1962 h\ the ( liainnan's 
special studv group (CSSG) which suggested a Polaris force of 44 submarines, 
but this included 26 submarines with a Polaris A-3A missile which was never 
approved. 

23. Missiles t£f Rockrts, 20 May 1963, p. 9. 

24. See testimony of Gen. Taylor, House Appropriations Committee, Depart- 
ment of Defense Appropriations for 1965, part 4, p. 51; testimony of McNamara, 
ibid., p. 52; and remark of Congressman Andres, ibid. 
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existence of the Air Force.^^ And during the development of 
the F/Y 1963 defense budget in 1961, the Navy argued that the 
Department of Defense was "recommending far too many Min- 
uteman."^^ But from January 1962, when it accepted the admin- 
istration's decision to procure only 41 Polaris submarines, the 
Navy acquiesced in the 1,200-missile Minuteman program. 
However, there is no evidence of any Navy support for Air 
Force requests for a larger land-based strategic missile force; 
and if anything one would expect the Navy to have supported 
the Department of Defense in denying those requests. 

THE POSmON OF THE U.S. AIR FORCE 

Unlike the Navy, the Air Force never developed a missile force 
goal which was accepted either right throughout the service or 

over any substantial period of time. The public record is replete 
with statements attributing to the Air Force proposals for an 
ICBM force ranging from several hundred to many thousand 
missiles. But at the authoritative level (that is, statements by 
relevant holders of official posts at the time, congressional tes- 
timony, etc.), the evidence is both too incomplete and too insub- 
stantial to enable one to develop anything like "a history of offi- 
cial Air Force submissions." 

Within the Air Force, views on the size of the ICBM force 
needed by the United States ranged widely.^® Those sections of 
the Air Force closest to the development of the missiles (for 
example, the Ballistic Missile Division), were at the lower end of 

25. Interview with Adm. Burke, 29 July 1970. See also Enthoven and Smith, 
How Much is Enough? , p. 21, and Stewart AIsop, The Center, p. 138. 

26. Testimony of McNamara, House Appropriations Committee, Depart- 
ment of Defense Appropriations for 1963, part 2, p. 24. Unlike the Aii P'orce in its 
opposition to the Polaris program, the Navy was never vocal in its opposition to 
the USAF's Minuteman program — the Special Projects Office saw itself as being 
too vulnerable in a power- political sense to deprecate the Minuteman. See 
Sapolskv, Polaris System Development, p. 57. 

27. See L. J. Korb, "The Role of the Joint Chiefs of Stafi," pp. 166, 198. 

28. Many Air Force officers were actually very lukewarm towards the missile 
program. A large number, for example, favored continued reliance on long- 
range bombers, and regarded the piissile effort as an unnecessarv diversion; 
others, especially in the earlier period, regarded accurate ICBMs as technically 
unfeasible — for example, Gen. Le May stated in the early 1950s, at a meeting 
of the Von Neumann committee at Omaha, Nebr,, that "I can guarantee that 
10 years from now there will be no operational long-range bailisdc missiles" 
(interview with George Kistiakowsky, 20 February 1973). 
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the range; the user (the Strategic Air Command) at the highest; 
and the Air StaflF in between.*® 

In developing the Minuteman, for example, the Ballistic Mis- 
sile Division (reorganized into the Ballistic Systems Division in 

March 1961), as the responsible office within the Air Force, had 
to make assumptions about missile characteristics, deployment 
patterns, cost-efFectiveness relationships, etc., which necessitated 
some assumption about production numbers. BMD had as- 
sumed from the beginning that the Minuteman missile was to be 
developed under a "requirement for many missiles at low cost." 
The weapons system was designed to make maximum use of 
production capacity, and in fact the concept would not have 
been cost-efiPective at a production run of less than about 600 to 
800 missiles. It was therefore implicit in the approval of the Min- 
uteman operational development program that a deployment 
figure for Minuteman of at least that range had been approved; 
certainly there was no suggestion that production should be less 
than that.^*' 

In fact, BMD proposals were for a somewhat higher Minute- 
man strength. The original BMD working plan called for 1,000 
to 1,500 Minuteman missiles, to be deployed in a single geo- 
graphic locadon. In October 1959 this plan was refined, after 
lengthy discussions between BMD and SAC, "to a strength of 
1,200." Although the idea of forming squadrons of 50 missiles 
each soon replaced the plan for a single "missile farm," BMD 
does not appear to have lowered its estimate of the desirable 
deployment figure. In mid- 1962, when the approved Minute- 
man force level was 800 missiles, General Phillips expressed his 
personal belief that "we should have several hundred more."^* 

At the other end of the spectrum, within the Air Force, was the 
Strategic Air Command, the command responsible for "using" 
the missiles, fitting them into actual war plans and strategies, and 
day-to-day operation of the deployed force. For example, Gen- 

29. It is interesting to compare this with the Navy, where it was the office 
responsible for developing the Polaris FBM system (the Special Projects Office) 
which pressed most strongly for greater submarine production. 

30. Interviews with Dr. Robert Kilmarx, 22 July 1970, and Gen. Robert C. 
Richardson, 25 July 1970. 

31. Missiles Q Rockets, 6 August 1962, p. 16; and Roy Neal, Ace in the Hole, p. 
132. 
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eral Thomas S. Power, commander in chief of SAC from 1957 
to 1964, spoke of a requirement for 10,000 Minuteman ICBMs, 
and is known to have personally suggested that figure to Presi- 
dent Kennedy.** 

The "oflftdal" USAF position was much nearer to that of BMD 
than to that of SAC.*' However, it was never constant, and 
changed frccjuently and substantially throughout the early 
1960s, depending on various factors. These included: 

1. The nature of the missile itself. The Minuteman was orig- 
inally intended to be a very simple, cheap missile, all to be hred 
"in one flush," and the weapons system was initially designed to 
operate as "all or nothing." However, from mid-1961 on the 
Minuteman system was improved to allow for selective response, 
and the missile became much more sophisticated and expensive. 
Improvements such as greater target selectivity, accuracy, and 
payload, multiple reentry vehicles, etc., changed the meaning of 
the designation "a Minuteman missile" immensely.** 

2. The international situation, especially the Air Force's esti- 
mate of the Soviet threat. 

3. Internal political factors. At every point at which a decision 
was made, the Air Force consistently argued for more missiles 
than were actually approved. Its actual requests partly reflected 
its own assessment of its bargaining position (for example, the 
Minuteman "requirement" was doubled after the Kennedy in- 
auguration), and usually took into account a consideration of 
the position of the Office of the Secretary of Defense (OSD).*^ 
Though it never developed a consistent and finite figure, it al- 
ways wanted "more," and its positions at any given time were 
more than anything else adopted for the purpose of bargaining 
for "more." 

Public estimates by former non-Air Force officials and com- 

32. See Herbert F. York, Race to Ohliviou, p. 152; Enthoven and Smith, /foii; 
Much is Enough f, p. 195; and interview with Enthoven, 17 August 1970. 

33. By "official" is meant formal proposals, recommendations, or requests 
under the signature of the Air Force chief of staflF or the secretary of the Air 
Force to OSD or the president which were relevant to decisions on force levels. 

34. Interview with Neil A. Harlan, 21 July 1970; and testimony ot Gen. 
Schultz, House Appropriations Committee, Department of Defense Appropriations 

for 1970, part 4, pp. 650-51. 

35. Interview with Neil A. Harlan, 21 July 1970. 
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mentators on the Air Force's position during the early 1960s on 
the end strength of the Minuteman force range from nearly 
2,000 to 3,000 missiles.'* However, Air Force officers deny that 
any formal requests for more than about 2,000 missiles were 
ever made.'^ 

Within the Air Force, "wish lists" of unilateral desires, projec- 
tions to aid in future planning, studies on alternative force re- 
quirements and on strategies and related postures, etc., were 
continually being prepared, and there is no doubt that many of 
these suggested figures were in the 2,000-3,000 range. But the 
civilian officials within the Air Force and OSD whose positions 
required them either to have signed any formal requests or to 
have acted upon them agree that, at the points in the decision- 
making process where final decisions were made on force sizes, 
formal Air Force requests were always above 1,000 but never 
more than about 2,000 missiles.^® 

When the Kennedy Administration took office in January 
1961, the USAF position as contained in the joint strategic objec- 
tives plan (JSOP) of 1961, setting out the force requirements for 
the period F/Y 1963-F/Y 1967, was 1,450 Minuteman ICBMs.=^» 
Cognizant of the widespread impression that the new adminis- 
tration was prepared to greatly increase U.S. defense expendi- 
ture, and believing it to be more receptive to proposals for 
increases in strategic-forces programs, the Air Force quickly in- 
creased its Minuteman programs and funding requests by ap- 
proximately 100 percent. And McNamara's total disregard in 
planning for the joint strategic objectives plan of 1961 allowed 
the services to do this without attracting any critical notice. 

During March 1961 the Air Force made several submissions 
on strategic-force programs to OSD in relation to President Ken- 
nedy's revision of the F/Y 1962 defense budget. For fixed Min- 

36. See, for example, York. Rnrt' to Ohih'ion, p. 152; Richard J. Barnet, The 
Economy of Death, p- 178; and Jerome Wiesner, "Arms Control," p. 6. 

37. 1,700 Minuteman missiles is the only figure publicly reported by an Air 
Force officer. See Gen. Curtis E. Le May, America is in Danger, p. 281. That this 
was an Air Force figure rather than Le May's personal position was confirmed 
in an interview with Gen. Le May, 16 August 1970. 

38. Interviews with Charles J. Hitch, 11 August 1970; Eugene Zuckert, 21 
July 1970; and Gen. Robert C. Richardson, 25 July 1970. 

39. Interview with Dr. Marvin Stem, 21 August 1970. 
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uteman ICBMs, the service proposed that the Eisenhower F/Y 
1962 program of 450 missiles be doubled to 900 missiles."*® The 
administration, however, only agreed to an increase to 600 mis- 
siles in this category — and, moreover, deferred an\ deployment 
decision on mobile Minuteman missiles, and reduced the Titan 
II program by two squadrons.^' Throughout April and May, the 
Air Force pressed to have these Titan squadrons restored, and 
to have $62 million added to the mobile Minuteman program to 
carry on development." 

In May and June 1961, the Air Force drew up its package 
plans for the Central War Oflfensive Forces, and submitted them 
to McNamara on 3 July. This package was prepared without any 
consideration for the strategic-forces programs of the other 
services, and without any consideration of dollar amounts; it rep- 
resented the unilateral Air Force position on the U.S. strategic- 
forces posture over the period F/Y 1963 to F/Y 1967. The pack- 
age included plans for 3,190 Air Force ICBMs (excluding the 
already authorized 126-missile Atlas program) at a predicted 
cost of $18.5 billion over the five years.''^ This was a two-thirds 
increase over the highest previous Air Force missile submissions, 
and a fourfold increase over what had been authorized by the 
administration through F/Y 1962 (table 4). This submission re- 
vealed not only that the Air Force wanted a very large fixed 
Minuteman program, but that it was still committed to the con- 
cept of mobility for part of its ICBM force, and that at least sec- 
tions of the service strongly supported continued Titan deploy- 
ment, presumably because of the much greater payload capacity 
of that missile. 

The Air Force's funding request for Minuteman procurement 
in F/Y 1963 was $1,594 million, which the administration re- 
duced to $1,155.1 million, or by 27.5 percent.^"* The Air Force 
had wanted this additional money to procure a F/Y 1963 pro- 

40. Interview with Eugene Zuckert, 21 July 1970. 

41. President Kennedy, Special Message, 28 March 1961, pp. 6, 10. 

42. TestimoiiN of Cvn. White, House Appropriations Committee, Depart- 
ment of Defense Appropnatwns for 1962, part 3, p. 467. 

43. Aviation Week & Space Technology, 24 July 1961, p. 34. 

44. House Appropriations Committee, Department of Defense Appropriations 
for 1963, part 4, pp. 422-23. 
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TABLE 4. Air Force ICBM Programs 
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"General Power, Strategy for Siin'n'a I . p. 161. 
Excludes Atlas. In late 1959 the Air Force had supported congressional moves to 
authorize 17 .'\tlas squadrons (144 missiles); by 1961. however, it had accepted the Eisen- 
hower Administration's position of 13 Atlas squadrons (126 missiles). 



gram of 250 Minuteman missiles more than Secretary McNa- 
mara had approved. About half of this number were to be fully 
funded by F/Y 1963, and long-lead-time items (principally silo 
construction) were to be funded for the other half,"*^ making the 
Minuteman funding commitment through F/Y 1963, on the Air 
Force's proposed schedule, 1,050 ICBMs. 

It is not clear from the public record just what the Air Force's 
position was in the fall of 1961 on the F/Y 1963 to F/Y 1967 
force posture. In the transcripts of the congressional hearings in 
which the cut in the Air Force's F/Y 1963 request is discussed, all 
references to its requested end strength are deleted. And despite 
attempts by Congressman Gerald Ford to clear up the ques- 
tion,"*^ there is still doubt as to whether the cut of 250 Minute- 
man missiles was a reduction in the F/Y 1963 program which 
also represented a cut in the end program (implicitly, but not 
necessarily, by only 250), or a cut in the end program of x Min- 

45. Testimony of Gen. Le May, Senate Appropriations Committee, Depart- 
ment of Defense Appropriations for 1963, pp. 192-94. 

46. See the exchange between Congressman Ford and Mr. Meyer of the Air 
Force, in House Appropriations Committee, Department of Defense Appropriations 

for 1963, part 4, pp. 422-25. 
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uteman ICBMs, of which 250 were reflected in the F/Y 1963 
budget; hence any conclusions drawn from the transcripts are 
not reliable. Other sources, however, have revealed that at this 
time the Air Force was asking for an end-program strength of 
1,700 to 2,000 Minuteman missiles*^ 

In November 1961 General Le May set up a small group with- 
in the service under General Burchinal to study the Air Force's 
strategic-force requirements for the 1963-67 period. This 
group recommended that a force of 1,850 Minuteman ICBMs 
be procured."*^ (In addition, this study suggested that 32 Polaris 
submarines, or 512 missiles, would be sufficient at least during 
this time frame, and that by 1967 the force should include 126 
Atlas and Titan ICBMs, 1,012 GAM-87 Skybolt missiles, and 20 
RS-70 bombers, each with 21 to 28 very accurate strike missiles.) 
The findings of this study were presented to Secretary McNa- 
mara at a meeting in December 1961,*® where the Air Force's 
formal position was clarified as being that 1,850 Minuteman 
ICBMs were needed. 

During the development of the F/Y 1964 defense budget in 
the fall of 1962, the Air Force again requested "a substantially 

47. Le May has written that "I had recommended seventeen hundred" 
{America is in Danger, p. 281). However, L. J. Korb has reported that "General 

Le May asked for a fiscal 1967 force of 2,000 ICBM's" ("The Role of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff ," p. 164). One former senior civilian official of the Department of 
the Air Force has stated, privately but quite categorically, that Le May requested 
1,950 Minuteman missiles. Whatever the size of the end program requested in 
late 1961, it was less than one which had previously been presented to Congress. 
See tesdmony of Gen. Burchinal, House Appropriations Committee, Department 
of Defense Appropriations for 1963, part 2, p. 538. 

48. The numbers recommended by this Air Force study were 150 in 1963, 
growing to 1,850 by 1967, of which 1,000 were to be the Improved Minuteman 
and 50 the Advanced Minuteman. (The Improved Minuteman had about a 30 
percent improvement in accuracy over the basic Minuteman and two possible 
yields — one about the same as the basic version and the other twice that. The 
Advanced Minuteman had a maneuvering re-entry vehicle for increased accu- 
racy, giving about half the CEP of the Improved Minuteman.) In addition, the 
study recommended that should the Soviet ABM threat develop, an additional 
300 Advanced Minuteman ICBMs be procured by 1967, for a total of 2,150 
Minuteman missiles. 

49. Present at this meeting were McNamara, Air Force Sec. Zuckert, Gen. 
Frederic Smith (acting chief of staflF, USAF), Gen. Burchinal, Brig.-Gen, George 
Brown (Air Force aide to McNamara), and Lt.-Col. Robert Lukeman. Lukeman 
represented the working group consisting of himself and Cols. Robert Bowers 
and David Williams which prepared the study for Le May and Burchinal. 
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larger Minuteman missile force" than McNamara was willing 
to approve, and "several hundred million dollars" of the Air 
Force's Minuteman request were rejected.*^ But again, it is not 
clear exactly what the Air Force had proposed. General Le May 

testified before the Senate Appropriations subcommittee that 
he had asked for 700 Minuteman missiles more than the Depart- 
ment of Defense program, though he would not give his total 
recommendation in open session."'^ Before the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, Le May testified: "I have asked for more 
missiles by far than the Secretary of Defense has seen fit to give 
me."*^ At that time the administration had authorized a total 
force of 950 Minuteman ICBMs, but Le May testified that "the 
700 . . . wasn't above that program. I recommended a larger 
program — and building up at a faster rate."*' Perhaps Le May 
was asking for 700 above the 1,200 to 1,300 program which OSD 
had at that time tentatively projected through F/Y 1967. One 
authority has stated that the 1,950 missile figure was again pre- 
sented in F/Y 1964.^^ However that may be, the JCS recommen- 
dation on Minuteman was unanimous. 

It is known that in 1962, dining the preparation of the F/Y 
1964 budget, the JCS chairman's special study group (CSSG) 
did recommend a Minuteman force of 1,950 to the JCS. But this 
study group, set up as Sec Def Project 47 (1962) was not re- 
quired to, and did not, develop force "requirements." It looked 
only at 1968, and compared the relative merits of two alternative 
forces for that year — an "OSD Approved Force" (the Five Year 
Defense Program extrapolated by OSD to 1968) and a "Services 
Force" (OSD's description of the 1968 force then being pro- 
posed by the Air Force and the Xavy). Both forces had a num- 
ber of common elements: B-52s/B-58s, GAM-77 Hound Dog 

50. Testimony of McNamara, Senate Appropriations Committee, Depart- 
ment of Dcffiist' Appropiidtioits for 1964 . p. 212. 

51. leslimony ot Gen. Le May, ibid., pp. 350-51. 

52. Testimony of Gen. Le May, Senate Armed Services Committee, Military 

Procurement Authorization, Fiscal Year 1964, p. 954. 

53. Senate Appropriations Committee, Department of Defense Appropriations 
for 1964, pp. 350-51. 

54. Interview with Neil A. Harlan, 21 July 1970. 

55. Testimony of Gen. Le May, House Armed Services Committee, Hearings 
on Military Posture (1963), p. 1216. 
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TABLE 5. 1962 Projections for 1968 
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150 

650 
400 
1,200 
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1,200 
1,950 



0 
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Polaris A-2 
Polaris A-3 
Polaris A-3A 
Total 



0 

656 



352 (22 submarines) 
304 (19 submarines) 



0 

4 1 6 (26 submarines) 
704 



288 (18 submarines) 



RS-70 



0 



25 



(both 408), GAM-87 Skybolt (both 1,012), and Atlas/Titan (both 
219). The diflferences are illustrated in table 5. The study made 
a number of judgments on the relative merits of the two forces. 
Principal among these were that there were critical deficiencies 
in the ability of the "OSD Approved Force" to achieve national 
objectives. 

In its initial F/Y 1965 budget request, in the fall of 1963, the 
Air Force proposed a funding of $1,172.2 million for Minute- 
man, which the OSD cut by about 23 percent, to $881.8 million. 
Moreover, this cut represented a cut in the size of the end 
strength of the force, rather than merely a dollar decision on the 
F/Y 1965 budget. Once more the service had requested "a faster 
rate of build-up to a higher level." But again it is not clear 
exactly what the Air Force's Minuteman request for F/Y 1965 
was in terms of numbers. It is definite that the number 1,200 fig- 
ured prominently in the budget discussions, but whether this 
represented the service's revised end target, or was simply the 
F/Y 1965 request (requiring authorization for 250 new Min- 
uteman missiles) on the way to the 1,950-missile target is not 
clear. '^^ Finally, there is the complication that the force level 
which the Air Force had recommended and that finally ap- 
proved by the OSD had different numt)ers of Minuteman 1 and 

56. House Appropriations Committee, Department of Defense Appropriations 

for 1965, part 3, pp. 98-101. 

57. Interviews with Neil A. Harlan, 21 July 1970, and Eugene M. Zuckert, 
21 July 1970. 
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TABLE 6. Minutemnn Funding, Fiscal Year 1963 -Fiscal Year 1966 
(in millions of dollars) 

1963 1964 1965 1966 

Air Force program package 

of3Julyl961 2,100 2,600 2,800 1,900 

Air Force budget requests 1,594 — 1,172.2 1,522 

OSD approval 1,155.1 1,458.8 881.8 796 



Minuteman II missiles, the OSD program including a faster refit 
of the improved Minuteman lis into the Minuteman I force.*® 

In the F/Y 1966 budget, the Air Force request of $1,522 mil- 
lion for Minuteman was cut nearly in half by the OSD, to ap- 
proximately $796 million. The Air Force position at this stage 
"was that we still required 1,200,"''^ although it was now clear 
that McNamara had decided to level the program off at 1,000 
missiles. However, the 1965 JSOP, prepared early in 1965, set- 
ting out the requirements for F/Y 1967, accepted the figure of 
1,000 as the JCS requirement.®" And, a year later, McNamara 
testified publicly that both the secretary of the Air Force and the 
chief of staflF of the Air Force had agreed to the 1,000-missile 
program, and General Wheeler added that the JCS agreement 
was unanimous. The Air Force funding requests for the Min- 
uteman program and the amounts approved by the OSD, for the 
period 1961 to 1964, are summarized in table 6. 

Like the Navy, the Air Force also developed, at least implicitly, 
a position on the strategic-forces programs of the other service. 
From the beginning of the Polaris program, the Air Force 
looked upon the Polaris as not only competing for "Air Force" 
funds, but "challenging the future supremacy of SAC as the na- 
tion's primary retaliatory force," and throughout the last years 
of the Eisenhower Administration the Air Force attempted to 

58. Testimony of Gen. Merrell, House Appropriations Committee, Depart- 
ment of Defense Appropriations for 1965, p. 100. 

59. Senate Armed Services Committee and Senate Appropriations subcom- 
mittee. Military Procurement Authorization, Fiscal Year 1966, pp. 1023, 1059. 

60. Interview with F. S. Hoffman, 25 .August 1970. 

61. Senate Armed Services Committee, Military Procurement Authorization for 
Fiscal Year 1967, pp. 248, 252. 
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downplay the strategic value of the Polaris FBM system. Some 
attempts were also made by the Air Force to have the Polaris 
submarines assigned to the Air Force as a strategic bombard- 
ment weapon.** 

During the development of the F/Y 1963 defense budget in 
1961. the Air Force consistently opposed increasing the Polaris 
program and, for planning purposes, "assumed that no more 
Navy systems would be deployed than those already approved 
by Congress" — whatever the existing number happened to be.^^ 
In late 1961 this meant opp>osing anything more than a "29-boat 
program."** 

The Air Force's argument was that since to destroy any given 
target (city or hardened site) would cost more with Polaris than 
by using Minuteman, the only value of the Polaris system lay in 
making the Soviet Union spend resources on ASW systems. As 
one former senior Air Force general has explained: "The prop- 
er solution was to build just enough [Polaris submarines] to 
make Russia build a defense against them." The actual number 
of Polaris submarines necessary for this was impossible to deter- 
mine — it depended on what was necessary to induce the Soviet 
Union to spend resources on counterweapons systems, a neces- 
sarily subjective judgment — but it "certainly wasn't 40 boats." *^ 
As Le May later wrote: "Distinctly we went overboard on the 
Polaris."** When the Navy sought 45 FBM submarines, the Air 
Force thought 15 to 20 would be sufficient.*^ In cutting the 
Navy's requests for 45 Polaris submarines, the Kennedy Admin- 
istration certainly had the support of the Air Force. 

LESSER options: THE THEORIES, STUDIES, AND SPONSORS 

Throughout the Kennedy-McNamara missile build-up of the 

early 1960s, there existed various groups and individuals both 

62. See James Baar and William E. Howard, Polaris!, pp. 198, 212-17. 

63. Enthoven and Smith, How Much is Enough?, pp. 21, 171. 

64. Testimony of McNamara, House Armed Services Committee, Hearings on 
Military Posture (1962), p. 3328. 

65. Interview with Gen. Le May, 16 August 1970. 

66. Gen. Curtis E. Le May, with MacKinlay Kantor, Mission with Le May, 
p. 532. 

67. See Sapolsky, The Polaris System Development, p. 40; and Richard \\^tkin, 
New York Times, 28 March 1960, p. 22. 
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within and without the administration who opposed the extent 
of that build-up. Instead of the 1,710 strategic missiles which 
were eventually deployed by the United States, these people 
favored only "a few hundred such missiles." 

The "Overkiir Theorists. Throughout 1962-64, several members 
of the U.S. Congress argued that the United States had devel- 
oped an "overkill" posture, or a capability of destroying Russia's 
population and industrial centers many hundreds of times over. 
The argument is best exemplified in a report entitled A Strategy 
for American Security f prepared by Professor Seymour Melman 
and others at Columbia University in early 1963, and presented 
to the Congress during hearings on the F/Y 1964 defense bud- 
get. The report argued that the United States was overstocked in 
nuclear weapons, and reckoned a U.S. overkill capability of a 
factor of from 231 to 1,250; it recommended that from $16.45 
to $25.65 billion be cut from the F/Y 1964 defense budget, in- 
cluding $1 to $2 billion for Air Force missile procurement.®* 

In 1963-64 Melman tried several times to contact members of 
the Kennedy-McNamara Administration to discuss his report. 
He was unable to see either the president or any one of his im- 
mediate staflF; he did meet with the president's Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, but their main response was to express com- 
plete confidence in McNamara. Apparentiy the only people who 
responded affirmatively to Melman's analysis were "a few lower 
level StaflF around the National Security Council," including 
Marcus Raskin.®^ Melman did meet with many members of the 
Senate and House, and a number of these, including particular- 
ly Congressman William Fitz Ryan (Liberal Democrat, New 
York), questioned McNamara about the Melman Report. Mel- 
man himself also appeared before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee during hearings on the F/Y 1964 defense budget, 
and the Department of Defense was actually induced to make a 

68. Seymour Melman, cel., A Strategy fur American Security; Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, Department of Defense Appropriations for 1964, pp. 1390-1415, 
1626-29. 

69. Letter from Seymour Melman, 31 May 1972; and interview with Marcus 
Raskin, 6 February 1973. 
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"detailed analysis" of the Melman Report for the committee.^® 
Within the Congress, the "overkill" theory and its implications 
as spelt out in the Melman Report were especially pushed by 

Senator George McGovern (Democrat, South Dakota). On 2 Au- 
gust 1963, McGovern made a memorable address in the Senate 
in which he proposed that $4 billion be cut from the strategic- 
weapons budget. (This represented about half of the F/Y 1964 
strategic-forces budget.) McGovern said that U.S. stockpiles al- 
ready represented a huge overkill capacity. "How many times," 
he asked the Senate, "is it necessary to kill a man or a nation?" 
In the Senate on 24 September 1963, McGovern and three 
Democratic colleagues proposed an amendment to the F/Y 1964 
defense budget to make a 10 percent cut in the procurement 
and research and development portions of the F/Y 1964 defense 
bill — a reduction of approximately $1.5 billion in the procure- 
ment of weapons and approximately $700 million in research 
and development. In speaking to this amendment, Senator 
McGovern argued that the cut was justified because the United 
States "already had sufficient nuclear power to deter or retaliate 
against any likely enemy action." According to McGovern, the 
United States had had a full deterrent capability "for at least two 
years." McGovern's amendment was, however, defeated in a 
crushing seventy-four-to-two roUcall vote.^^ 

During testimony on the F/Y 1964 defense budget in early 
1963, McNamara denied that the United States either had or 
planned to have any "overkill" capabiUty. He testified that he 
had "examined alternative programs of lesser quantity and a 
lesser acceleration rate" than the program presented to Con- 
gress, but did not say why those lesser alternatives had been 
rejected. 

In his F/Y 1965 posture statement, transmitted to Congress in 
January 1964, McNamara paid explicit attention to the "over- 
kill" theory. However, because that theory would, in effect, have 

70. See testimony of Deputy Sec. of Defense Roswell Gilpatric, Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, Department of Defense Appropriations for 1964 , p. 1626. 

71. Congressional Record, Senate, 2 August 1963, pp. 13986-89. 

72. Congressional Record, Senate, 24 September 1963, pp. 17882-83. 

73. Testimony of McNamara, House Appropriations Committee, Department 
of Defense Appropriations for 1964, p. 235. 
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restricted U.S. strategic forces to those required for retaliation 
against cities only (and with the calculation assuming near opti- 
mum conditions), McNamara could not accept it. He did point 
out that the "overkill" theory had been debated within the De- 
fense Department before he came to the Pentagon, but stated 
that he knew "of no responsible official within the Department 
who would support it today." 

During the 1950s, it is now known, several studies made inde- 
pendently by the U.S. Army and Navy argued that, even in the 
absence of agreements limiting force sizes, 100 to 200 relatively 
secure missiles would provide an adequate deterrent." No doubt 
many in the Army and Navy still accepted this argument, but 
when the Kennedy Administration brought down its "budget- 
for-everyone," these services lost interest in their critique of the 
strategic forces. 

As Army chief of staflF under Eisenhower, General Maxwell 
D. Taylor had been an advocate of the "finite deterrence" pos- 
ture, a position which argued that the purpose of nuclear weap- 
ons was to deter rather than to fight nuclear wars, and that the 
threat of destroying a finite (and relatively small) number of 
enemy targets (usually cities) would be a sufficient deterrent. In 
his The Uncertain Trumpet, published in 1960 after he had re- 
signed as chief of sta£f, Taylor argued that "a few hundred 
reliable and accurate missiles" would be a sufficient deterrent 
force.^® 

In June 1961 Taylor was recalled to aaive service by President 
Kennedy as "Presidential Military Advisor for foreign and mili- 
tary policy and intelligence operations," and in July 1962 Ken- 
nedy appointed him chairman of the joint chiefs of staff. How- 
ever, there is no direct evidence that General Taylor opposed 
the Kennedy-McNamara missile build-up. At least in his public 
pronouncements, General Taylor in fact argued against the 
position which he had held before 1961. During the nuclear test 

74. Senate Armed Services Committee and Committee on Appropriations, 

Department of Defense Appropriations for 1965 , p. 30. 

75. Arthur T. Hadley, The Nation's Safety and Arm Control, p. 1 12; and Jerome 
Wiesner in Arms Control, Disarmament, and National Security, ed. Donald G. Bren- 
nan, pp. 217-18, 220. 

76. Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, The Uncertain Trumpet, p. 158. 
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ban treaty hearings in August 1963, for example, he stated that 
the president should have "the maximum number of options" 
made available to him, and that the "overkill" theory was far too 
constraining in its implications for targeting options.''^ However, 

Taylor's principal interests lay elsewhere — particularly, in 1961, 
with Berlin, and later with the building up of U.S. conventional 
and limited-war forces (including tactical nuclear weapons) and 
the development of the strategy of "flexible response." There is 
no doubt that Taylor, who was the military's chief representa- 
tive, was not an advocate of relatively large strategic forces.^® 

Arms Control Studies. During the period of the Kennedy- 
McNamara strategic missile decision making, there were at least 
two official arms-control studies which concluded that the pro- 
grammed missile build-up was excessive. The first was in early 

1961, when William Foster (then about to become director of 
the U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency) appointed a 
group, which included Jerome Wiesner, Paul Doty, Hans Bethe, 
and Henry Kissinger, to work on a plan for submission to the 
president for a comprehensive arms-control agreement with the 
Soviet Union and perhaps other nations. In constructing this 
plan, the group gave primary emphasis to reducing as well as to 
freezing the level of strategic nuclear delivery vehicles on the 
part of both the United States and the Soviet Union. The work 
of this group was directed mainly to determining what sort of 
disarmament policy to adopt for negotiations with the Soviet 
Union, rather than recommending policies that the United 
States should pursue to develop its own military strength in the 
absence of any disarmament agreement. 

Nevertheless, it did address the question of what size the U.S. 
strategic nuclear force should be. In doing this, the group was 
given a framework of three choices with regard to numbers of 
delivery vehicles: 500, 1,000 or 1,500 missiles and/or bombers. 

77. Congressional Record, Senate, 24 September 1963, pp. 17886-88. 

78. General Tavlor has said, in an interview on 27 Jiilv 1970. that he believed 
a force of 1,000 ICBMs was "excessive"; and he has since written in his memoirs 
that, "I favored only a few hundred strategic weapons" (see Gen. Maxwell D. 
Taylor, Swords and Plowshares, p. 172). 
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The group believed that even 500 seemed rather high; some 
members, such as Wiesner, argued for many fewer than 500 and 

even for as few as 100 or, at one meeting, 20. But it was forced 
by its terms of reference to formally decide on 500 delivery 
vehicles. It did, however, recognize that the administration was 
already committed to a larger program than this, and suggested 
that 1,000 be the cut-off point. 

Second, there was a series of studies made within the Depart- 
ment of Defense in 1963. At least by the middle of that year, 
DoD had accepted that it was legitimate to consider whether or 
not the United States could reduce its nuclear stockpiles and its 
warhead procurement. The existence of these studies was ap- 
parently first revealed in the press in a front-page story in the 
Sunday New York Times of 30 June 1963, which disclosed that: 

The administration is giving serious consideration to ordering the 
first substantial cutback in the production of atomic weapons since 
the United States began building up its nuclear arsenal after 
World War II. Behind the current study is a belief that the United 
States with an arsenal of tens of thousands of atomic weapons has 
a sufficient and perhaps an excessive number of nuclear arms to 
meet its military needs. 

The Times reported a growing fear by the members of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy that the production of atomic 
weapons is **coming to be based more on the capabilities of the 
Atomic Energy Commission to manufacture them than on the 

actual requirements of the military." It reported that at a recent 
Pentagon press briefing, "a highly placed Defense Department 
official" estimated that it might be desirable to make a $1 billion 
cut in this expenditure. Another policy-making official said, "We 
have tens or hundreds of times more weapons than we would 
ever drop even in an all-out war, and we have had more than 
we needed for at least two years." 

79. Betty Goetz Lall, "Mutual Deterrence: The Need for a New Definition," 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, December 1977, p. 1 1. Further details of this study 

were obtained from correspondence with Lall, 20 May 1971, and in interviews 
with Paul Doty, 20 February 1973, and Marcus Raskin, 6 February 1973. 

80. John W. Finney, "U.S. Considering Cut in its Output of Atomic Arms," 
New Ymk Times, 30 June 1963. 
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On 13 August 1963, during hearings on the limited nuclear 
test ban treaty before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Senator Stuart Symington pointed out that none of the sections 
of this important news article had been challenged by any ad- 
ministration spokesman, and asked Secretary McNamara wheth- 
er it would be safe to assume that the New York Times report was 
well grounded. In response to this question, McNamara had a 
reply inserted into the transcript of the hearings in which he 
argued that the United States did not have an excessive nuclear 
stockpile if one considered that it had to be ready for various 
kinds of limited and tactical wars as well as all-out nuclear war. 
But McNamara went on to say: 

the fact that we do not agree that our present warhead procure- 
ment level is excessive should not be taken to implv that our needs 
are unlimited. We are currently conducting detailed studies on 
this issue to see whether any cutback in weapons procurement 
is justified and if so, how much. The results of these studies, 
should they indicate that reductions in warhead procurement 
would be advisable, will be reflected in the fiscal 1965 budget now 
in preparation.*^ 

Unfortunately, the results of these studies have never been 
disclosed. However, they definitely figured in the F/Y 1965 de- 
fense budget deliberations,^^ and may have aided McNamara in 
imposing the 1,000-missile ceiling on the Minuteman force. 

The White House Staff. Various members of the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration have since disclosed publidy that the White House 
staff at the time thought the Minuteman build-up to be greater 
than national security required, and recommended holding 
down the force level to "a few hundred" missiles. According to 
Jerome Wiesner, for example, "some persons within the govern- 
ment" believed that a force of 200 to 400, including Polaris, 
Titan II, and "a few" Minuteman missiles, would be sufficient.*^ 

81. Testimony of McNamara, Senate Foreign Relations Committee, Nuclear 
Test Ban Treaty (1963), p. 150. 

82. Ibid. 

83. See Jerome B. Wiesner, "Arms Control," p. 6; see also Arthur M. Schles- 
inger, Jr., A Thousand Days, p. 438; Richard J. Barnet, The Economy of Death, 
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Within the White House staflF, opposition to the missile build- 
up centered on four groups — Jerome Wiesner, Spurgeon 
Keeny, and Vincent McRae in the President's Office of Science 
and Technology, and other scientists in the President's Science 
Advisory Committee (PS AC), such as James Killian, George 
Kistiakowsky, Paul Doty, and Harvey Brooks; McGeorge Bundy, 
Carl Kaysen and a number of lower-level staff such as Marcus 
Raskin in the Office of Special Assistant for National Security 
Affairs; members of the Bureau of the Budget (including BoB's 
Director David E. Bell, Deputy Director Willis H. Shapley, and 
Ellis H. Veatch in the National Security Division of the BoB); 
and several White House advisers, including Arthur Schlesinger 
and Theodore Sorensen. The three most active individuals were 
Kaysen, Keeny and Wiesner.^* 

In 1960 Wiesner had argued that a deterrent force "in the 
range of from 100 to 400 large nuclear weapons and accompa- 
nying delivery vehicles, either aircraft or missiles," would be 
adequate, and expressed his confidence in a force of 200 mis- 
siles.^^ In March 1961 Wiesner, now President Kennedy's special 
assistant for science and technology, argued that an adequate 
deterrent force would be "two hundred relatively secure mis- 
siles . . . even in the absence of an agreement limiting force size 
and permission for inspection."*® 

During the development of the F/Y 1963 defense budget in 
1961, White House personnel worked closely with the Depart- 
ment of Defense. From the beginning of their involvement in 
the development of that budget, the White House staff argued, 
for a variety of reasons, for minimal missile levels. Strategically, 

p. 178; Theodore C. Sorensen, Kennedy, p. 460. In this section, the term "White 
House staff" is used loosely, to cover not only the staff of the White House 
Office, but also the members of other offices of the Executive Office of the 
President. 

84. Letter from Betty Goetz Lall, 20 May 1971; letter from Jerome B. Wies- 
ner. 21 March 1972; lellei from Marcus e.. Raskin, y Jmx-' Maicus G. 
Raskin in The Pentagon Watchers, ed. Leonard S. Rodberg and Derek Shearer, 
p. 77; Sorensen, Kennedy, p. 460; some thirteen of these former White House 
staff officers have been interviewed on their opposition to the build-up. 

85. Jerome Wiesner in Arms Control, Disarmament, and National Security, ed. 
Brennan, pp. 217-20. 

86. Donald W. Cox, America's New Policy Makers, p. 104. 
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most held an elementary minimum-deterrence position; some, 
such as Willis Shapley, believed that as few as 12 or 15 invulner- 
able missiles were a sufficient force; many saw this as the only 
position compatible with halting the strategic arms race with the 
Soviet Union. In the BoB in particular, the principal motivation 
was economic and budgetary; a strategic build-up was an un- 
necessary diversion of limited budgetary resources. Still others 
believed that as they had no vested interests in the missile pro- 
gram, their role was "to keep the process honest." 

The White House staff position on the U.S. missile program 
was formally put to the president and the secretary of defense in 
December 1961. In October Dr. Vincent McRae of Wiesner's 
office obtained from OSD the assumptions and parameters 
upon which McNamara's (then) planning figures of 950 and 
1,050 Minuteman ICBMs were based. Working with others from 
the Office of Science and Technology (OST), NSC and BoB 
staffs, McRae was able to graph missile numbers against "stra- 
tegic effectiveness" and show that the knee of the curve oc- 
curred at about 450 missiles. The extra 500-600 added virtually 
nothing to "effectiv^eness," regardless of the strategy followed 
(the projected 1966 Soviet force being relatively low in the fall 
1961 NIEs). 

There was much discussion of this graph within the White 
House staff, and Wiesner and Kaysen prepared a memorandum 
for the president on the basis of it. This memorandum actually 
recommended a Minuteman force of 600 missiles, going further 
around the curve than 450 for both security (insurance) and 
political reasons. The McRae graph and the Wiesner-Kaysen 
memorandum were discussed with Henry Rowen, Alain Entho- 
ven, Adam Yarmolinsky, and Charles Hitch in DoD, and Theo- 
dore Sorensen. Two meetings were then held with McNamara 
and Kennedy. McNamara apparently accepted the logic of the 
White House staff's argument, but for bureaucratic political 
reasons he refused to compromise on his planning figures. Nine 
hundred and fifty Minuteman missiles, he said, was the smallest 

87. Interviews with Willis H. Shapley, 8 February 1973; and Spurgeon M. 
Keeny, 7 February 1973. 
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number he could imagine asking Congress for and, in his words, 
"not get murdered."®* 

Wiesner, hke the other members of the White House staflF who 
opposed the missile build-up, had, of course, no authority to 
take his views out of the White House. And within the White 
House the staff" members had no constituency in the sense of a 
quasi-autonomous political power base. The White House staff" 
had only argument to back up its position, and this was appar- 
ently not sufficient. By 1962, with a larger strategic-force pro- 
gram an accomplished fact, the White House staff, and particu- 
larly Wiesner, were more interested in "holding the line" than 
in cutting that program back.**^ 

The White House staff^ do see themselves as having had some 
success as forces of restraint. This was effected in two ways. First, 
they forced the Defense Department to explicate and justify its 
assumptions. In the words of one former White House staff 
member, "we were of some use to McNamara in questioning his 
own military advisors. ... In a very small way, I think we helped 
McNamara keep his own organization honest." David Bell be- 
lieves that at the budgetary meetings during 1961, the White 
House staff "had a very real impact on the judgments that were 
reached." McNamara's own "smallest number" might not have 
been as low as 950 or 1,050 without the pressure from the White 
House staff^ for lower numbers. Secondly, the position of the 
White House staff, and particularly that of the BoB, was impor- 
tant after 1961, because the president was able to counterpose 
it to the higher requests of the Air Force at the budget meetings 
where the ceiling of 1,000 was finally imposed upon the Minute- 
man missile force. 

88. McNamara reportedly made this statement to Wiesner on 9 December 
1961 at the first and the smaller of the two meetings, but the sentiment was 
also made obvious to those at the second and hirger meenng. Present at these 
meetings besides the president and McNamara, were Roswell Giipatric, Charles 
Hitch, Theodore Sorensen, McGeorge Bundy, Jerome Wiesner, Carl Kaysen 
and David Bell (with some present at both). This discussion of those meetings 
and of the McRae graph and Wiesner/Kaysen memorandum is based on inter- 
views with the pardcipants. 

89. Cox, Americans New Policy Makers, p. 104. 

90. Interviews with Spurgeon M. Keeny, 7 February 1973; and David E. Bell, 
20 December 1972. 
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The Kennedy Administration 
and the Demise of the 
"Missile Gap" 



Whe n John F. Kennedy assumed office as president of the 
United States in January 1961, opinion on the missile gap re- 
mained divided. This was reflected in the political-military 
diff^erences between the president-elert and the out-going presi- 
dent. In his farewell address of 12 January, President Eisen- 
hower attempted officially for the last time to dispel what he 
believed was the myth of the missile gap, saying, "The bomber 
gap of several years ago was always a fiction and the 'missile gap' 
shows every sign of being the same.*' * President Eisenhower's 
confidence flowed directly from a December 1960 national intel- 

1. New York Times, 13 January 1961. 
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ligence estimate which indicated that U.S. intelligence had failed 
to identify positively any Soviet ICBM bases other than the two 
Soviet missile test sites at Kapustin Yar and Tyuratam.^ 

However, when the Kennedy Administration took office, the 

NIE still showed a "gap" favoring the Soviet Union in numbers 
of ballistic missiles. The NIE actually contained several esti- 
mates, coinciding in the case of the militarv intelligence repre- 
sentatives with the strategic views and roles of their respective 
services. The intelligence estimates of Soviet missiles then oper- 
ational reportedly ranged from about 35 to 150, depending on 
what and whose criteria were used.^ The projections for mid- 
1961 contained similar discrepancies; on 28 February General 
Lemnitzer reportedly testified that the Army and Navy had esti- 
mated that the Russians would have 50 ICBMs on launching 
pads by the middle of the year, whereas the Air Force estimate 
was 200.^ And in the projections for mid- 1963, the Air Force 
argued that the Russians would have 600 to 800 ICBMs, while 
the Navy estimated only 200; the CIA took an intermediate posi- 
tion with 450.^ A composite listing of the Soviet and U.S. stra- 
tegic forces in being in early 1961, constructed from published 
estimates at the time,® is presented in table 7. 

Just two weeks after the inauguration of the new administra- 
tion, an event occurred which presaged the end of the missile 
gap myth. On the evening of 6 February 1961, McNamara, 
along with Gilpatric and the assistant secretary of defense for 
public afifairs, Arthur Sylvester, held a "not-for-quotation-or- 
attribution" "backgrounder" press conference, "to acquaint . . . 
correspondents with the studies underway in the Department 
[of Defense] relating to the review of the defense program and 
the possible recommendations relating to the fiscal year 1962 
budget." ^ 

2. New York Times, 11 December 1960; and Washington Star, 15 January 1961. 

3. Missiles & Rockets, 20 February 1961, p. 9. 

4. New York Times, 1 March 1961. 

5. Cf. Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., A Thousand Days, p. 438. 

6. See Edgar M. Bottome, The Missile Gap, pp. 229-31, for a collection of 
some of these estimates. 

7. Testimony of McNamara, House Armed Services Committee, Military 
Posture Bnejings (1961), p. 646. 
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TABLE 7. SoiHet and U.S. Strategic Nuclear DeUvery Forces, 
January -February 1961 



UNITED STATES 



USSR 



12-15 Atlas ICBMs 
32 Polaris SLBMs 
30 Snark intercontinental 

cruise missiles 
60 Thor IRBMs based in 

United Kingdom 
45 Jupiter IRBMs based in 

Italy and Turkey 
600 B-52 long-range bombers 
1,100 B-47 medium-range 

bombers based in Europe 

400 carrier-based bombers 
2,000 Air Force fighter-bombers 



30-65 SS-6 ICBMs 
none comparable 

none comparable 

500-800 MRBMs not capable of 
reaching the United States 

150-200 long-range bombers 
1 ,000- 1 ,500 medium-range 

bombers not capable of 
reaching the United States 
none 

none capable of reaching the 
United States 



The emphasis at the meeting was not on the current U.S. 
defense posture, "but rather on the process that we are now go- 
ing through in the Department to provide for the defense needs 
of the Nation over the months and years to come."® McNa- 
mara acquainted the reporters with the progress of the new 
administration's defense reappraisal and disclosed his planning- 
programming-budgeting system and his five-year package sys- 
tem at that meeting. During the meeting, however, reporters 
asked for an early impression as to whether the Soviet Union 
had more combat-ready missiles than the United States. McNa- 
mara replied that officials had not yet been fully briefed on the 
situation, and that during the February defense reappraisal they 
hoped to look into this point more closely. Reporters pressed for 
at least some preliminary appraisal. McNamara then reportedly 
stated that there were "no signs of a Soviet crash effort to build 
ICBMs,"® and that Russia and the United States had "about the 

8. Letter from McNamara to Dirksen, Congressional Record, Senate, 16 Febru- 
ary 1961, p. 2177. 

9. Wall Street Journal, 9 February 1961. McNamara later stated that this sen- 
tence "is direcdy from our national intelligence estimates" (see House Armed 
Services Committee, Military Posture Briefings [1961], p. 647). 
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same number of iCBMs at present — not a very large number," 
though he stressed that these "were early and concededly in- 
complete impressions" and that the question as stated distorted 
the real issues.*® 

Several reporters at the meeting had notes according to which 
McNamara said: "There is no missile gap today." This judgment 
was made on the basis of the December 1960 intelligence esti- 
mate, which indicated that the United States had experienced 
difficulties in finding Soviet missiles — nowhere near the 50 or so 
missiles supposed to be operational by January 1961 had been 
found." However, the thrust of McNamara's remarks was that 
he was still looking for them. In other words, McNamara was not 
ready to reject the possibility of a missile gap that evening, and 
he apparentiy still thinks he did not do so.^^ 

The next morning, 7 February, the front pages of almost 
every major U.S. newspaper came out with headlines that Presi- 
dent Kennedy's advisers had reported that there was no missile 
gap. That afternoon, after meeting on his own initiative with 
other defense information officials (including Arthur Sylvester 
from the Department of Defense and Roger Jubly from the 
State Department), Pierre Salinger, White House press secre- 
tary, issued a statement, with President Kennedy's approval, that 
the reports were "absolutely wrong." Studies on the subject had 
still not been completed and "the stories, therefore, are inaccu- 
rate," he said.** 

At a news conference the following morning, President Ken- 
nedy was asked directly whether or not he believed a missile gap 

10. Washington Post, 7 February 1961; and Wall Street Journal, 9 February 
1961. 

11. Letter from Richard Fryklund. 16 February 1961. In addition to accept- 
ing the favorable conclusions of the December 1960 NIE, McNamara inde- 
pendently studied the satellite photographs on which the December estimates 
were based, and those which had been received subsequent to the December 
NIK, and agreed that there was little evidence of a crash Soviet ICBM program. 
During the transition, Secretary Gates had also impressed upon McNamara his 
amxre belief that there was no missile gap (interviews with Daniel Ellsberg, 
8 October 1972; Roswell Gilpatric. 30 January 1973; Carl Kaysen, 19 December 
1972; and Paul Nitze, 7 February 1973). 

12. Letter from Richard Fryklund, 16 February 1971. 

13. New York Times, 8 February 1961. 
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existed. He replied that he had spoken with McNamara the pre- 
vious afternoon and, 

Mr. McNamara stated that . . . no studv had been concluded in the 
Defense Department which could lead to any conclusion at this 
time as to whether there is a missile gap or not. In addition I talked 
this morning with Mr. Hitch, who . . . informed me that no study 
had been completed on this matter . . . [and] therefore it would 
be premature to reach a judgment as to whether there is a gap or 
not a gap.^* 

However, the president's comments did little to clear up the 
confusion over the news stories and the White House statement 
of 7 February, and the issue became the first major political flap 
of the new administration. In Congress, the Republicans ex- 
pressed indignation at the reports and demanded that Kennedy 
apologize to Eisenhower for what they called "slander" by those 
Democrats who had charged there was a "missile gap." Con- 
gressman Thomas M. Pelly (Republican, Washington) sarcas- 
tically piaised the Kennedy Administration for closing the mis- 
sile gap in "just 18 days."*^ In the Senate, Symington responded 
for the Democrats with his charge that during 1960 the previous 
administration had prevented Kennedy from obtaining ade- 
quate information about U.S. defenses.^® To add to this con- 
fusion it appears that there was an intelligence estimate still 
extant, which was leaked during this controversy, to the effect 
that the Soviets had a three-to-one advantage in ICBMs over 
the United States.^^ 

Despite the confusion and contradictions, many people date 
the demise of the missile gap within the Kennedy Administra- 
tion from the McNamara "backgrounder" of 6 February. This 
includes members of that administration — Arthur Schlesinger, 

14. President Kennedy, news conference of 8 February 1961, in Harold W. 

Chase and Allen H. Lerman, Kennedy and the Press, pp. 19-20. In fact, while 
Hitch did say that the strategic weapons studv was still incomplete, he did tell 
Kennedy that sufficient evidence was in hand to reject the possibility of a "missile 
gap" developing, but the president could not, politically, accept this finding 
(interview with Charles J. Hitch, 11 August 1970). 

15. Cited in Missilt's Csf Rockets, 13 February 1961, p. 14. 

16. Senator Stuart Symington, Congressional Record, Senate, 9 February 1961, 
pp. 1955, 1958. 

17. Missiles fsf Rockets, 13 February 1961, p. 14. 
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for example, states that McNamara dismissed the missile gap as 
"an illusion*' at the February meeting." It is certain that many 
people in the Pentagon (such as Deputy Secretary Gilpatric, 
Assistant Secretary Hitch, and Deputy Assistant Secretary Nitze) 

and many of Kennedy's White House staff (for example Jerome 
Wiesner, McGeorge Bundy, and David Bell) were convinced that 
there would be no missile gap.^*^ But while McNamara was skep- 
tical of the gap claims,^" it appears he was still prepared to admit 
the possibility that it existed. In order to clear up some of the 
uncertainty, he in fact directed Adam Yarmolinsky, his special 
assistant, to determine the exact position of the United States 
vis-a-vis the Soviet Union at that time.** 

President Kennedy's position was that regardless of his own 
current beliefs he could not aflFord to dismiss the missile gap. To 
admit so early that some of his severest criticisms of the Eisen- 
hower Administration had been unfounded would no doubt 
have been too politically embarrassing. Had he publicly accepted 
the optimistic reports, it would have been politically more diffi- 
cult for him to make the broad changes in U.S. defense posture 
that he felt were necessary. 

Throughout February and March 1961, the interested media 
continued to press Kennedy for a definitive answer on the mis- 
sile gap question, and each time the president replied that he 
was waiting for the completion of the defense study he had 
ordered the department to undertake. On 1 March 1961 Ken- 
nedy said that the study would be completed in several weeks 
and at that time he would make his recommendations to Con- 
gress.-- On 8 March the president stated that the study would 

18. Schlesinger, A Thousand Days, pp. 288, 438. 

19. Interviews with Roswell Gilpatric, 30 }anuar\ 1973; Charles Hitch, 
11 August 1970; Paul Nitze, 7 February 1973; Jerome Wiesner, 20 February 
1973; McGeorge Bundy, 18 December 1972; and David Bell, 20 December 1972. 

20. See Rojrer Hilsman, To Mox'e ti Xiilimi, p. 163. 

21. At the same time McGeorge Buiulv asked his deputy. Clari Kavsen. to 
also look at the question. With Henry Rowen from ISA (DoD) and Spurgeon 
Keeny from OST, Yarmolinsky and Kaysen continued their inquirv into the 
summer of 1961, by which time they were thoroughly convinced that the CIA 
evaluation of the Soviet missile program was more likely to be correct than that 
of the Air Force (interviews with Adam Yarmolinsky, 10 July 1970, and Carl 
Kaysen, 19 December 1972). 

22. Chase and Lerman, Kennedy and the Press, p. 33. 
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be completed in several days, and that he would then indicate 
"what I believe to be the relative defense position of the United 
States."*' But for various reasons the Washington press corps 
discontinued its questions on the missile gap from 8 March till 

early October 1961, and the issue was ignored in presidential 
news conferences. 

One major reason for the disappearance of the issue from 
public view was that the agendas for the congressional hearings, 
which in the past had been the major source of information (and 
misinformation), and which provided the major access to the 
mass media for critics, were now under the control of the presi- 
dent's own party. The Democratic-run Congress made no eflFort 
to hurry up any public measuring of the missile gap, and plans 
for all hearings that might have become conspicuous were de- 
layed until Kennedy pointed the way.** 

When McNamara eventually did face the inevitable inquiry, 
before the House Committee on Appropriations on 7 April 

1961, the issue was no longer news. Under intense questioning 
from the chairman of the committee, Mr. Mahon, McNamara 
reversed his rcpf)rtcd stand of 6 February, and claimed that 
there was "evidence to indicate that a missile gap may exist up to 
and through 1964." But he immediately qualified his statement 
and indicated that the U.S. missile inventory "at the end of fiscal 
1963, or at the end of calendar 1963," could exceed that of the 
Soviet Union and that the missile gap was "small." However, 
the media showed no interest, and the ramifications of McNa- 
mara's testimony were not examined. 

Perhaps another reason for the disappearance of the issue in 
the spring of 1961 was the tighter control which McNamara 
exercised over the intelligence estimates of the services. Very 
soon after he entered the Pentagon, McNamara experienced the 
self-serving use of intelligence estimates by the military,^^ and 

23. Ibid., p. 41. 

24. Missiles^ Rockets, 13 March 1961, p. 11. 

25. House Appropriations Committee, Department oj Dejense Appropriations for 

1962, part 3, pp. 60-61. 

26. For example, a visit to SAC Headquarters on 4 February 1961, in which 
.Air Force estimates were used instead of j-2; and a briefing bv Robert Kilinarx 
about a week after McNamara assumed office, in which Kilmarx had exagger- 
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determined to set up the Defense Intelligence Agenq^ (DIA) to 
centralize intelligence throughout the Defense Department. 
President Kennedy was also understood to have asked McNa- 
mara in March 1961 to standardize all intelligence reports to 
lessen the range of estimates which had faced him when he 
assumed office.^ ^ 

Within the intelligence community, however, the evidence 
on the Soviet missile program was still regarded as contradic- 
tory, and the intelligence commiinitv remained split as late as 
mid-1961. The June NIE was, in tact, the last of the missile gap 
Because it was not possible to get all the elements of the 
intelligence community to agree on a single June estimate, the 

text of the June NIE was prepared by the CIA and the other 
members of the United States Intelligence Board (USIB) were 
allowed to submit addenda. In the NIE proper, the CIA argued 
that the Soviet Union had some 125 to 150 ICBMs deployed. Of 
the services, only the Army accepted this estimate. The Air 
Force estimate was still as high as 300 Soviet missiles deployed, 
w^hile the Navy reckoned only ten. The State Department's 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research (INR) gave an estimate 
which was slightly higher than the NIE proper, estimating that 
about 160 Soviet ICBMs were operational.^^ At this time the 
United States had only 27 Atlas D missiles operational, though 
three Polaris submarines (48 missiles) had been deployed. This 
gave the Soviet Union an estimated two-to-one advantage in 
missiles, though the American **mix*' sdll ensured U.S. "strategic 
superiority.** 

ated the intelligence to support the position and policies of the Air Force (inter- 
view with Robert Kilmarx, 22 July 1970). 

27. See Newsweek, 3 April 1961, p. 21. The DIA was established on 1 August 
1961, and became operational in October. Separate service intelligence ele- 
ments were not eliminated, but they lost representation in the highest councils 
of the intelligence community and many of their functions were taken over by 
the DIA. 

28. Hilsman, To M&ve a Nation, p. 163; interviews with Hilsman, 27 May and 
12 June 1970, and interview with Daniel Kllsberjr, 24 August 1970. According 
to Andrew Marshall, it was realized by many people as soon as the June NIE was 
produced that its estimates were too high (interview, 13 February 1973). 

29. Interview with Roger Hilsman, who prepared the INR addendum, 12 
June 1970; and interviews vdth Daniel Ellsberg, 24 August 1970 and 8 October 
1972. 
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In late August or early September 1961, the United States 
received "positive" intelligence that the Soviet Union had elected 

to deplov relatively few of its SS-6 ICBMs, and the September 
1961 XIE of Soviet missile deployment was correspondingly 
downgraded.'^" Joseph Alsop, (jne of the earliest and most 
prominent of the columnists who had perpetuated the missile 
gap thesis, reported on 25 September 1961 that intelligence 
estimates had been recalculated, and the estimate of Soviet 
ICBMs "drastically reduced" to well under 50 missiles.^^ Of only 
slightly less importance than this drastic downgrading of the 
U.S. NIE is the fart that for the first time in many years the Air 
Force subscribed to the lower estimates of Soviet missile strength 
that had been accepted before the USIB by the Army and Navy. 
(Onlv SAC remained adamant and would not accept the more 
optimistic interpretations placed on the recent intelligence in- 
formation/^^ SAC has, however, no separate representation on 
the USIB.) 

At a press conference on 1 1 October 1961, Kennedy was asked 
for the first time since 15 March about the adequacy and credi- 
bility of U.S. nuclear strength. In his response, the president did 
not deal with the question of comparative United States -Soviet 
strategic power, but emphasized the growing nuclear power of 
the United States brought about by the acceleration of the U.S. 
missile program since he came to office.^* 

The first public, unequivocal administration statement on 
comparative United States -Soviet nuclear strength was made 

30. Interviews w ith Roger Hilsman, 27 May and 12 June 1970, and interview 
with Daniel Kllsberg, 24 August 1970. 

31. Joseph Alsop, "Matter of Fact: Facts about the Missile Balance" Wash- 
ington Post, 25 September 1961. Just what the September NIE figure was remains 

unclear. Philip Klass, in Secret Sentries in Sfniee, p. 107, has reported that "the 
figure was a mere 14 missiles." Daniel Kllsberg has stated, however, that the 
September NIE contained no definite hgure. Rather, according to Ellsberg, it 
said either the Soviets had "a few missiles," or "less than an IOC," or "an IOC at 
most," with IOC defined as "10 to 12" missiles (interviews with Daniel Ellsberg, 
24 August 1970 and 8 October 1972). 

32. Joseph Alsop, Washington Post, 25 October 1961; Jack Raymond, New 
York Times, 19 November 1961; editorial, New York Times, 20 November 1961; 
Klass, Secret Srutries iu Space, pp. 66-67: and interviews with Roger Hilsman, 
12 June 1970 and Herbert Scoville, 9 February 1973. 

33. Chase and Lerman, Kennedy and the Press, p. 1 19. 
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several days later by a high official in the Defense Department. 
Deputy Secretary of Defense Roswell Gilpatric, in an address 
before the Business Council at Hot Springs, Va., stated on 21 
October that the United States had "a second strike capability 

which is at least as extensive as what the Soviets can deliver by 
striking first." In other words, the United States would have 
a larger nuclear delivery system left after a surprise attack than 
the nuclear force which the Soviet Union could employ in its 
first strike. 

Gilpatric's speech was deliberately prepared by the adminis- 
tration as a message to the Soviet Union (with BerUn in the back- 
ground) that the United States knew that the Soviets had very 
few ICBMs deployed. According to Roger Hilsman, 

The American decision to let the Soviets know that ue knew was 
deliberate. But it was made only after much agonizing, since every- 
one involved recognized that telling the Soviets what we knew en- 
tailed considerable risk. Forewarned, the Soviets would undoubt- 
edly speed up their ICBM program. . . . 

On the other hand, Khrushchev's several ultimatums on Berlin 
indicated that, if he were allowed to continue to assume that we 
still believed in the missile gap, he would probably bring the world 
dangerously close to war. Thus the decision was reached to go 
ahead with telling the Soviets that we now knew.^'* 

The deliberation preceding this decision had included the 
very highest levels of the administration — McNamara, Rusk, 
McGeorge Bundy, Hilsman, Allen Dulles, and President Ken- 
nedy himself. Gilpatric was chosen as the instrument because a 
speech by the deputy secretary of defense was high enough to 
be convincing to the Soviets but not so high as to be threaten- 
ing, which a speech by the president, the secretary of state, or 
the secretary of defense might well have been.^® According to 
Hilsman, 

Among other ways ol informing llic Soviets, the Ciilpatrit speech 

was followed by a round of briefings for our allies — deliberately 

34. Cited in Robert M. Slusser, The Berlin Crisis of 1961 (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1973), pp. 370-76. 

35. Hilsman, To Move a Nation, p. 163. 

36. Interview with Roswell Gilpatric, 30 January 1973. 
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including some whom we knew were penetrated, so as to reinforce 
and confirm through Soviet intelligence channels the message car- 
ried openly through the Gilpatric speech.^ ^ 

In late September Paul Nitze, assistant secretary of defense for 
international security affairs, had had lunch with the Soviet 
ambassador, Mikhail Menshikov, during which Nitze made it 
clear that the United States was aw are that the Soviets had con- 
centrated on their IRBM and medium-range ballistic missile 
(MRBM) programs while foregoing any extensive ICBM deploy- 
ment.^* And on 6 October President Kennedy had met with 
Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko, and is alleged to have 
shown him American satellite photographs indicating exactly 
how few ICBMs the Soviets really had.'® As of October 1961 the 
U.S. administration had officially dismissed the current exis- 
tence or future possibility of a missile gap favoring the Soviet 
Union. 

At a press conference on 8 November 1961, Kennedy dis- 
cussed his 1960 campaign charges of American military inade- 
quacy. He stated that many members of the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration, including President Eisenhower, had admitted that the 
United States lagged behind the Soviet Union in missile devel- 
opment, and that "statements that 1 made represented the best 
of my information based on public statements by those in a posi- 
tion to know in the late years of the 1950's." He went on to claim 
that "based on our present assessments and our intelligence, we 
. . . would not trade places with anyone in the world/' and con- 
cluded that the military power of the United States was "second 
to none."**' Several days later McNamara certified Russia's stra- 
tegic military inferiority, stating, "I believe we have nuclear 
power several times that of the Soviet Union." By the time 
President Kennedy and Secretary of Defense McNamara made 
their statements in November, the majority of the popular press 

37. Hilsman, To Move a Nation, pp. 163-64. 

38. Interviews with Marvin Stem, 21 August 1970, and Paul Nitze, 7 Febru- 
ary 1973. 

39. Klass, Secret Sentries iti Spare, pp. 107-8. 

40. Chase and Lerman, Kennedy and the Press, p. 125. 

41. "Was There Ever a 'Missile Gap' — or Just an Intelligence Gap?" News- 
week, 13 November 1961, p. 23, quoting the secretary of defense in an interview. 
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already reflected the repudiation of the missile gap. For exam- 
ple, the New York Times printed the following figures from "a 
recent intelligence study*' on the comparative operational mis- 
siles of the United States and the Soviet Union capable of reach- 
ing the enemy's territory:*^ 

United States Soviet Union 
48 Atlas 50 SS-6 ICBMs 

80 Polaris 
60 Thor 

45 Jupiter 

On 27 November the New York Times asserted in its final editorial 
on the subject that, "The 'missile gap' like the 'bomber gap' be- 
fore it is now being consigned to the limbo of synthetic issues, 
where it has always belonged."*^ As an issue in the continuing 
debates over U.S. defense policy, the missile gap was now passe. 
Later developments simply established the superiority of the 
United States in ICBMs beyond all doubt. 

It is impossible to determine the exact date in 1961 when the 
missile-gap myth was destroyed. Aside from the unwillingness 
of the Kennedy Administration to admit the fact that President 
Kennedy had helped to create the myth, there was a natural in- 
ertia within the United States operating against the change of an 
accepted belief.*^ And there remains genuine disagreement 
among ex-ofiicials of the Kennedy Administration and among 
defense experts and commentators. On the one hand, many 
believe that the missile gap was dismissed very soon after the 
administration assumed office, and McNamara's 6 February 
"missile gaffe" is often taken as evincing this.** On the other 

42. Neiu York Times, 19 November 1961. 

43. New York Times, "The Missile Gap" (editorial), 27 November 1961. 

44. Bottome, The Missile Gap, p. 164. 

4F). Among ex-offidals who tjike this view, see Srhlesinger. A Thousand Days, 
p. 438; McGeorge Biiiidy, "The Presidency and the Peace," p. 354; Jerome B. 
Wiesner, "Arms Control," p. 6; and Herbert F. York, Race to Oblivion, pp. 57, 
147. 

Administration personnel who stated in interviews that the missile gap was 
dismissed in earlv 1961 were Charles Hitch, Paul Nitze, and Norman Paul from 
DoD, David Bell and McGeorge Bundy from the White House staff, and James 
Killian, who was appointed chairman of President Kennedy's Foreign Intelli- 
gence Advisory Committee in April 1961. Many members of the administration 
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hand, many argue that it was not until the summer and fall of 
1961 that the Americans discovered the true situation, and the 
June 1961 NIE is used to support this.*® Two extremely sig- 
nificant developments occurred during 1960-61 which may 
help to illumine this question — the successful launching by the 
United States of photographic reconnaissance satellites, and the 
"defection" to the West of Oleg Penkovsky. 

Although the United States officially refused until 1977 even 
to acknowledge publicly the existence of an American recon- 
naissance satellite program,*^ many ex-officials have neverthe- 
less asserted in private that photographs taken by spy-in-the-sky 
satellites provided the information on the basis of which the 
missile gap question was dismissed. And, of course, among the 
"informed public," the assertion that SAMOS satellites were 
responsible for this is widespread. 

The first successful launch of a SAMOS vehicle, SAMOS II, 
took place from Pt. Arguello, California, on 31 January 1961. 
The camera-carrying satellite was placed into a near-circular 
polar orbit allowing it to pass over the Soviet Union seven times 
a day; the photographs were then radioed down to several 
ground stations. 

Although the SAMOS II satellite remained in orbit for over a 
year, the transmitters aboard the vehicle were capable of oper- 
ating for only about 20 days. Another limiting factor in its useful 

were at this time persuaded by the December 1960 NIE, the satellite recon- 
naissance photographs of the Soviet Union, and the arguments of former Sec- 
retary Gates, which had so persuaded McNamara. Others became convinced 
on the basis of their own independent evaluations. Those officials who had come 
from the RAND Corporation, or who had close contacts with RAND, were ap- 
parently particularly skeptical of the "missile gap" because of the work on the 
politics of the Soviet strategic weapons procurement done at RAND by Andrew 
Marshall and Joseph Loftus, the intelligence input of which came from col- 
leagues in the CIA. Marshall discussed this work with Charles Hitch, Henry 
Rowen, and Alain Enthoven in the Pentagon, who "over time tended to agree 
with the arguments" (interviews with Daniel Ellsberg, 8 October 1972, and 
Andrew Marshall, 13 February 1973). 

46. Former officials who place the demise of the "missile gap" issue at much 
later in 1961 include Theodore C. Sorensen, Kennedy, p. 677; Hilsman, To Move 
a Nation, p. 163; and Daniel Ellsberg, Papers on the War (New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 1972), p. 286, 12. 

47. Aviation Week Space Technology, 4 July 1977, p. 13. 

48. New York Times, 1 February 1961. 
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life was the exhaustion of the gas supply for the jets which main- 
tained the vehicle in its nose-down attitude. And, finally, the ex- 
tremely sensitive photographic equipment used in the SAMOS 
vehicles has an effective life span of only about 30 days. SAMOS 

II could not, therefore, have been operational beyond the end of 
February 1961.'*^ By this time, however, more than enough pho- 
tographs had been transmitted to ground stations "to inventory 
Soviet ICBM strength." Several months were then needed to 
analyze these photographs.^*^ 

The next two attempts at a SAMOS launch, those of SAMOS 

III and SAMOS IV on 9 September and 22 November 1961 
respeaively, both failed, and it was not until 22 December that 
the United States successfully placed another SAMOS into or- 
bit.** Hence, if it was photographs from SAMOS spy vehicles 
which convinced the Kennedy Administration during 1961 that 
Soviet missile deployment would not lead to a missile gap, then 
that conviction must have been reached during the spring of 
that year. 

Apparently of more importance than SAMOS satellites in the 
demise of the missile gap issue, however, were a series of super- 
secret satellites developed by the CIA, and launched under cov- 
er of the Air Force's "Discoverer biosatellite program." It is 
these CIA satellites which former members of the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration are referring to when they speak, with reference to 
the demise of the missile-gap question, of "new technology intro- 
duced at the end of I960."" 

The first of these satellites containing reconnaissance cameras, 

49. Missiles & Rockets, 6 February 1961, p. 15,. and 24 July 1961, p. 15; and 
Space/Aeronautics, janixary 1965, p. 98. 

50. Klass, Secret Sentries in Space, p. 105. 

51. Ibid., pp. 111-12. 

52. Ibid., pp. 96-107. In an interview on 9 February 1973, Herbert Scoville 
(former assistant director of the CIA for science and technology) went so far as 
to say: "Forget about the early SAMOS satellites — they never produced anything 
useful at all." 

53. Interviews with Robert Kilmarx, 22 July 1970; George Rathjens, 11 July 
1970; Paul Nitze, 7 February 1973; David Bell, 20 December 1972; and Karl 
Kaysen, 19 December 1972. Unlike the Air Force SAMOS satellites, which used 
radio transmission, these CIA satellites used recoverable capsules for retrieving 
the photographic infonnation (see George B. Kisdakowsky, A Scientist in the 
White House, pp. 245-46). 
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Discoverer 14, was launched on 19 August 1960, and recovered 
the next day. Two more successful recoveries of film capsules 
were made before January 1961, that is before the Kennedy 
Administration took oflfice.** These fall 1960 launches were fol- 
lowed by a gap of some six months (apart from the SAMOS II 
laimch of 31 January 1961). Then, from mid-June to mid- 
September 1961, four capsules containing reconnaissance pho- 
tographs were recovered from Discoverer satellites. These 
were followed by the drastic downgrading of the NIE of oper- 
ational Soviet ICBMs in mid- September 1961. 

By this time, complete satellite photographic coverage of the 
Soviet Union was in hand. This included detailed photographs 
of Plesetsk, obtained "in late August or early September" 1961'® 
(presumably from the August 30 launch). 

However, the very limited number of satellites which were 
involved, the almost constant summer cloud coverage over 
Plesetsk, where the SS-6s were being emplaced, the questionable 
reliability of the new technology (such as photographic interpre- 
tation, faulty telemetry, etc.) and the fact that satellite photo- 
graphs could prf)\ide, at best, only negative intelligence — that 
few missiles had been found — make it unlikely that spy satellites, 
by themselves, could have been wholly responsible for the de- 
mise of the missile-gap issue. 

It has been widely alleged that President Kennedy was finally 
convinced of the unlikelihood of a missile gap through intelli- 
gence received from Oleg Penkovsky. From the spring of 1961 
to the fall of 1962, when he was arrested, Penkovsky passed 
along to Britain and the United States some 5,000 separate items 
of top-secret military, political, and economic intelligence pho- 

54. Discoverer 17 and Discoverer 18, launched on 12 November 1960, and 
7 December 1960 respectively (see Klass, Secret Sentries in Space, pp. 98-104). 
According to Herbert Scoville. Discoverers 17 and 18 were "the key ones" before 
the Kennedy period (interview, 9 February 1973). 

55. These successful recoveries were of Discoverer 25, launched on 16 June 
1961; Discoverer 26, 7 July; Discoverer 29, 30 August; and Discoverer 30, 
launched on 12 September 1961 (see Klass, Secret Sentries in Space, pp. 71, 106). 
The next successful recovery was that ot Discoverer 32, launched on 13 Oc- 
tober 1961. 

56. Interviews with Roger Hilsman, 27 May and 12 June 1970. 
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tographed on microfilm, as well as a great number of reports 
written by himself on individual subjects.*^ 

In April 1961 Penkovsky is reported to have been asked by the 
United States to deliver a comprehensive, expert, and detailed 
analysis of the Russian missile program— particularly numbers 
and schedules. In May 1961 he is said to have delivered three 
instaUments of microfilm which contained the number of Soviet 
missiles deployed, highly technical information on the diffi- 
culties the Russians had encountered with the giant SS-6 ICBM, 
excerpts from the minutes of the top-level meetings at which 
it was decided to scrap the SS-6, and, finally, the admission 
from official records that the program was nearly a year behind 
schedule.** 

Penkovsky's actual significance in the demise of the missile gap 
is difficult to assess. It is hard to believe he would have been the 
prime source for the administration's reevaluation — U.S. policy 
being based on the word of a Soviet officer — but he undoubtedly 
added to the administration's confidence in that reevaluation. 
Whatever Penkovsky's contribution was, it would have been felt 
by the end of the summer of 1961. 

The really important question is when the missile gap ceased 
to be a significant issue for policy, programming, and budgetary 
purposes. In looking at this question, two major considerations 
must be kept in mind. First, the demise of the missile gap must 
have been a process, regardless of when it was finally dismissed. 
Thorough study of the Eisenhower intelligence information and 

57. Penkovsky was an officer in Soviet military intelligence (GRU) with the 

rank of colonel, whose operational cover was a deputy division chief in the State 
Committee for the Coordination of Scientific Research Work (see Oleg Pen- 
kovsky, The Penkovsky Papers). Although there is considerable doubt about the 
complete authenticity of the Papers, there is no doubt that Penkovsky was an 
agent of the first importance (see Victor Marchetti and John D. Marks, The CIA 
and the Cult of lutrUitinirr [New York: Dell, 1975], pp. 183-84, 294). Then CIA 
Director Richard Helms stated in iy71 that it was photographs of Soviet missiles 

provided by Penkovsky which enabled the United States to identify those em- 
placed in Cuba in October, 1962 (see the New \brk Herald Tribune. 15 April 
1971, p. 1). Another former high-level member of the CIA stated in a private 
interview in 1973 that "there is no question but that we got some information 
on Soviet missiles from Penkovsky." 

58. Andrew Tully, The Super Spies, p. 35. 
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acquaintance with the source(s) of his confidence undoubtedly 
convinced many Kennedy officials soon after the inauguration; 
others would have had their own confidence in the certainty of 

a missile gap shaken. Those initially more skeptical of the higher 
estimates of Soviet ICBMs and those closest to the intelligence 
reevaluations as thev were being made by the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration would have dismissed the missile gap earlier, while those 
whose defense policies and positions were being enhanced by 
the missile gap and those farthest from the incoming intelligence 
would have held out longest. 

Secondly, since new intelligence must be received, interpreted, 
digested, accepted, and then passed on to the relevant policy- 
making office, the second-level policy makers would have been 
operating under an "intelligence lag." Those who, say, in June 
1961 drew up the Air Force's 3 July submission lor 3,190 ICBMs 
would undoubtedly not have known of Penkovsky's revelations 
of Mav. It would probably have taken at least two months for 
revised NIEs to be fully absorbed throughout the top planning 
levels of the Pentagon. 

Given these two considerations, whether the missile gap was 
actually dismissed in February or September 1961 loses much of 
its importance. The January and March missile decisions were 
taken too early for any February reevaluation to have been more 
than superficially relevant; and the whole administration was 
apparently convinced of the disappearance of the missile gap by 
the fall of 1961, when the F/Y 1963 decisions were made. 

59. One very rough measure of this is the time it takes for such NIEs lo be 
leaked to the press. In 1961, tills was about two months. Bottome {The Missile 
Gap, p. 279) found it was generally four months during 1958-60. For intelli- 
gence material which might by its nature compromise the integrity of the source, 
die lag would be longer. 
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part two 

The Strategic Missile Decisions 

of the Kennedy-McNamara Administration, 

1961-1964 



5 Revising the 
Eisenhower Strategic 
Missile Program 



Y Vithin the first ten weeks of taking office on 20 January 1961, 
the Kennedy Administration made two major changes in the 
strategic missile program which it had inherited from Eisen- 
hower. These were, obviously, very hastily prepared. They were 
amendments to the F/Y 1961 defense budget, then current, and 
to the F/Y 1962 defense budget, to take effect from 1 July 1961, 
and given the long lead-times involved in deploying either sub- 
marines at sea or missiles on pads or in silos, they could do little 
to increase the programmed deployment of strategic missiles 
over the relevant planning period (to 30 June 1962). They were 
significant, however, because thev accelerated Polaris submarine 
construction and Minuteman production to the maximum that 
was feasible within the period before F/Y 1963 funds would 
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come into use, i.e., the maximum that could have been incor- 
porated into the FA^ 1961 and F/Y 1962 defense budgets at that 
time. Since the Soviet Union, at least, knew that it was not fa- 
vored by a missile gap, this must have caused serious apprehen- 
sion in Moscow. 

More especially, these decisions of January-March 1961 were 
responsible for changing the qualitative character of the U.S. 
strategic missile posture. Essentially the effect of these decisions 
was to determine that, for the next decade, U.S. strategic missile 
forces would be overwhelmingly composed of small-payload 
missiles, deployed aboard submarines or in hardened silos, rath- 
er than the large-payload Atlas and Titan ICBMs. The strategic 
consequences of such a change were enormous, and have lasted 
to the present day. 

THE STATE OF THE UNION MESSAGE, 30 JANUARY I961: 
"making HASTE SLOWLV" 

On 30 January 1961, only ten days after his inauguration, 
President Kennedy delivered his first State of the Union mes- 
sage to the U.S. Congress.^ The speech consisted of a stark as- 
sessment of the national situation, a call for action and support, 
and a partial specification of steps to be taken by the new admin- 
istration to remedy this bleak situation, including, inter alia, sev- 
eral changes in the ¥/Y 1961 defense program. Kennedy stated 
that, "in the past, lack of a consistent, coherent military strategy, 
the absence of basic assumptions about our national require- 
ments and the faulty estimates and duplicaUon arising from 
inter-service rivalries" had led to widespread doubts in the Unit- 
ed States about the aclecjuacy of American defenses. In order to 
resolve these doubts, he annoimced, he had instructed Secretary 
McNamara to undei lake a wholesale reappraisal of "our entire 
defense strategy" and to present his preliminary conclusions by 
the end of February. However, "three new steps most clearly 
needed now" were to be initiated immediately: first, an increase 
in American air-lift capacity; second, "prompt action to step up 

1. Department of State Bulletin 44 (13 February 1961): 207-14. 
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our Polaris submarine program"; and third, the acceleration of 
"our entire missile program." 

In his first press conference, on 2 February 1961, McNamara 
detailed the actual measures involved. To accelerate the Polaris 

program, the number of FBM submarine keels approved by the 
administration for F/Y 1961 had been increased from five to ten. 
The final Eisenhower budget, submitted to Congress two weeks 
before for F/Y 1962, had authorized five new submarines and 
long-iead-dme items for five more. What Kennedy did was sim- 
ply to take these submarines out of the F/Y 1962 budget and put 
them in the budget for F/Y 1961. In eflfea, he doubled the F/Y 
1961 order, and left the F/Y 1962 order to be filled in later. No 
new money was required for this acceleration — $128 million in 
unallocated funds already held by the Navy was to be used, as 
well as some $600 to $800 million which could be extracted from 
the F/Y 1962 budget then before Congress. The Kennedy order 
meant that 9 to 12 months could be saved in building the addi- 
tional five submarines. Starting in October 1963, the Navy would 
begin to launch a Polaris submarine each month, so that instead 
of having 19 submarines operadonal sometime in 1965, the 
United States would have that number (instead of 14) by about 
March 1964. McNamara reported that any further action on 
Kennedy's promise to speed up "our entire missile program" 
was being held over until the current defense reappraisal had 
been concluded.* 

It seems that Kennedy had decided on the need for writing his 
own State of the Union message soon after his election, if only to 
dramatize the new urgency he had said he would infuse into the 
defense effort. He appears to have decided firmly upon some 
action to improve the U.S. strategic posture considerably before 
the new administration took office on 20 January — certainly be- 
fore most of his top-level civilian Pentagon officials (such as 
Enthoven and Hitch) had either been appointed or had arrived 
in Washington.^ It was apparent from Kennedy's inaugural 

2. See New York Times, 31 January and 1 February 1961; Missiles & Rockets, 
6 February 1961, p. 39; and Newsweek, 13 February 1961, p. 18. 

3. Interview with Enthoven, 17 August 1970. 
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address on 20 January, in which he never mentioned domestic 
problems, that defense and foreign affairs would occupy his first 
weeks as president. The day after this address, in fact, Kennedy 
not only began meeting with Secretary of State Rusk, Secretary 

of Defense McNamara, and other foreign-policy aides to for- 
mulate his State of the Union message,^ but the BoB also began 
working on a plan to accelerate the Polaris program.* 

Support for Polaris in this context came from a variety of 
sources, and for several disparate reasons. Kennedy himself 
seems at that time to have had a personal predilection for Polaris 
over other strategic missile systems, and an acceleration of the 
Polaris program would have satisfied those in his 1960 entour- 
age who had been worrying about U.S. missile numbers as well 
as those who were more concerned with vulnerability.* 

Kennedy's White House staff looked upon Polaris with par- 
ticular favor. Jerome Wiesner, the president's science adviser 
and an ardent arms controller, and John J. McCloy, then Ken- 
nedy's special disarmament adviser, both participated in the 
decision making and supported an acceleration of the Polaris 

program on arms-control grounds. Within the president's Sci- 
ence Advisory Committee (PSAC) there was also a general feel- 
ing in favor of Polaris rather than land-based missiles, both be- 
cause of the relative invulnerability of Polaris and because of the 
acceptance within PSAC of the minimum-deterrence doctrine. 
Members of PSAC conveyed this feeling to the president both 
directly and through Wiesner and McCloy.^ 

Prior to the inauguration, the BoB had prepared a series of 
"Transition Papers" which included alternative weapons pro- 
grams to those programmed by the Eisenhower Administration; 
one alternative included was the acceleration of the Polaris pro- 
gram. These "Transition Papers" were discussed with David Bell 
and Secretary-designate McNamara in early January before they 

4. Business Week, 28 January 1961, pp. 32-33. 

5. Interview with Ellis H. Veatch, Director of National Security Division, 
BoB, 6 February 1973. 

6. See Theodore C. Sorensen, Kennedy, p. 667. 

7. Business Week, 28 January 1961, p. 33; and interviews with former PSAC 
members, Harvey Brooks, 15 January 1973, and George Kistiakowsky, 20 Febru- 
ary 1973. 
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had officially taken office. According to Bell, the BoB analysis 
showed that the Polaris program was progressing well, that the 
system was relatively invulnerable, and that the program was 
such that it could be stepped up immediately. These points were 
made clear to McNamara. Bell himself decided the program 
should be accelerated, and when he found that "McNamara was 
arriving at the same conclusion he urged him to take the matter 
to the President immediately." ® 

McNamara also received support for a Polaris acceleration 
from the Pentagon. Very early in January, he and his deputy, 
Roswell Gilpatric, received a letter from Theodore Sorensen in 
which the president-elect asked that a wide range of defense 
questions and military programs be examined; one quesdon was 
directed to the status of the Polaris program. McNamara and 
Gilpatric established a number of task forces, mainly consisting 
of hold-over officials from the Eisenhower Administration, to 
consider these questions and programs, and they "found almost 
complete unanimity, even from the Air Force, in support of 
Polaris . . . nobody questioned it." According to Gilpatric, the 
Polaris program was "the easiest to get hold of." The program 
was well organized and it was managed from Washington, 
whereas neither McNamara nor Gilpatric had yet visited the Air 
Force's systems command.® 

The final decision on the precise details of the action on stra- 
tegic weapons was made soon after the inauguration, by McNa- 
mara and Gilpatric, principally on the advice of Dr. Marvin 
Stern, then assistant director of DDR&rE.^*' From a development 
point of view, Polaris was considered more sure than Minute- 
man. Six FBM submarines had already been launched (two were 
actually on station) and the seventh was launched on 2 February 
1961, whereas the Minuteman had yet to undergo a full-scale 
test. The next official step was a formal recommendation from 
Secretary McNamara to ^e president that the Polaris program 
be accelerated. 

8. See Lester Tanzer, ed., The Kennedy Circle (New York: Luce, 1961), pp. 
85-86; and interview with David Bell, 20 December 1972. 

9. Interview with Roswell Gilpatric, 30 January 1973. 

10. Interview with Dr. Marvin Stern, 21 August 1970. 
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There can be no question that the general decision to acceler- 
ate at least part of the U.S. strategic missile program at this stage 

was a personal decision by Kennedy, and that any genuine dan- 
gers faced by the United States at that time were only one con- 
sideration. His decision was supported, even welcomed, by his 
leading defense advisers and the Pentagon (again, for several 
disparate reasons), who converted the general decision into con- 
crete action — although the specific move, a speed-up of Polaris, 
was actually opposed by the relevant service." 

As a basis for the decision, the new administration had only 
the Nitze and Wiesner task force reports prepared during the 
interregnum, and WSEG No. 50, and these were of little actual 
value. The task force reports were hastily prepared and super- 
ficial, and their authors did not have access to classified informa- 
tion; and the WSEG study was not immediately made available 
to the new administration.^^ It was not until late December 1960 
that Kennedy asked McNamara to examine the question of 
whether additional funds should be requested for the missile 
programs, and the secretary had still been unable to answer this 
definitively by the end of January 1961.''* 

The decision had, then, been preceded by no thorough study, 
but was rather based on the conjunction of Kennedy's belief in 
the need for action in the strategic field with a "gut feeling" 
among his civilian advisers that Polaris was the only program 
that they could recommend with assurance. In contrast to the 
urgency which Kennedy sought to convey with the State of the 
Union message, and the stress the message placed on positive 
moves to improve the U.S. strategic posture, the 30 January 
decision was actually, both from a military and a monetary 

1 1. Interview with Adm. Arleigh Burke, 29 July 1970. Navy opposition to an 
acceleration of the Polaris program at this time was due to the fear of a lack of 
follow -on orders in the mid-1960s, and of block obsolescence of the FBM sub- 
marine fleet in the future. 

12. The admittedly "hasty" Wiesner report, for example, has been described 
as "a melange of observations based on superficial study." Roscoe Drimimond, 
cited in Lloyd S. Swenson, James M. Grimwood and Charles C. Alexander, 
Tfus New Ocean: A History of Project Mercury (Washington, D.C.: National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, 1966), p. 306. 

13. Interview with Dr. Marvin Stern, 21 August 1970; and George W. Rath- 
jens, 11 July 1970. 

14. Sorensen, Kennedy, pp. 666-67. 
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standpoint, extremely cautious. No new missiles were autho- 
rized, and no new funds were requested for missiles. None of 
the concrete steps outlined in the message added much to over- 
all U.S. military power. It was, in the apt words of Newsweek, 
merely a reflection of the Kennedy decision "to make haste 
slowly." " 

the special message to congress, 28 march i961: 
"a quick and dirty look" 

By March 1961 the defense reappraisal which President Ken- 
nedy had ordered in January had proceeded sufficiently far for 
the administration "to present the most urgent and obvious rec- 
ommendations for inclusion in the fiscal 1962 budget." These 
recommendations were announced by Kennedy in a special mes- 
sage to Congress on 28 March 1961.*® 

This message was far more reasoned in its account of the U.S. 
defense situation and far less alarmist than his message of 30 
January. It stands out, in fact, as a basic document of U.S. de- 
fense policy, "the first full statement of a coherent national de- 
fense doctrine for the age of mutual nuclear capabilities,"^^ 
applying decision and positive direction to what had been an 
increasingly shapeless and directionless situation. The tone of 
the message was one of confidence ("Our military position today 
is strong"); its purpose was to rationalize this position and en- 
sure that the same could be said in the future. The basic strate- 
gic policy, as outlined by Kennedy, was that American strength 

must be adequate to deter any deliberate nuclear attack on the 
United States or our allies — by making clear to any potential ag- 
gressor that sufficient retaliatory forces will be able to survive a 
first strike and penetrate his defenses in order to inflict unaccept- 
able losses upon him. 

Moreover, in addition to this basic deterrent capability, U.S. 
strategy should be flexible and controlled.*® 

15. Newsweek, 13 February 1961, p. 18. 

16. Message from the President of the United States Relative to Recommendations 

Relating to our Defense Effort, 28 March 1961, House of Representatives, 87th 
Cong., 1st sess., document no. 123. [Hereafter referred to as Sj&^«a/ Afmag-^.] 

17. Sorensen, Kennedy, p. 667. 

18. Special Message, pp. 2-5. 
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In order to implement these basic defense policies, Kennedy 
recommended action in four areas to strengthen and protect the 
United States' strategic deterrent and defenses. The first area 

involved improvement of the missile deterrent. Specifically, 
Kennedy strongly recommended that the Polaris program "be 
greatly expanded and accelerated." Second, the bomber deter- 
rent was to be protected by an increased ground alert and the 
development of a capacity to implement an airborne alert at 
short notice. Third, the continental defense and warning sys- 
tems were to be improved. And, fourth, the command and con- 
trol of the strategic deterrent was to be improved.*® 

Because of these improvements, the message continued, the 
administration had been able to make a number of savings in 
other strategic programs. Specifically, the last two squadrons of 
Titan II ICBMs originally contemplated were eliminated; the 
three mobile Minuteman squadrons funded in the F/Y 1962 
budget were deferred and replaced by three fixed-base squad- 
rons; the phaseout of a number of B-47 bombers was acceler- 
ated; the Snark long-range cruise missiles were to be immediate- 
ly phased out; development of the B-70 supersonic bomber was 
limited to a small number of prototypes; and the plan to install 
Polaris missiles on the cruiser Long Beach was cancelled.^** 

The adjustments recommended by Kennedy added up to a 
net addition in the F/Y 1962 defense budget of $1,194.1 million 
in new obligational authority for the strategic-force programs. 
The recommended adjustments to the F/Y 1962 strategic missile 
and bomber programs are detailed in table 8.^* These changes 
were to give the United States a total of 1,298 long-range strate- 
gic ballistic missiles by 1965 (table 9). The Kennedy Adminis- 
tration's amendments to the Polaris program are illustrated in 
table 10; and the new schedule for Polaris FBM submarine com- 
missionings, as outlined to Congress by Secretary McNamara in 
early April,^^ is set out in table 11. Under this new schedule, 
FBM submarines 19 to 29 would be on station some two to three 
years earlier than they would have been under the previous 
schedule (if in fact the previous administration had ever autho- 

19. Ibid., pp. 5-8. 20. Ibid., pp. 10-12. 

21. Derived from ibid., p. 13. 

22. See Missiles ^ Rockets, 10 April 1961, p. 15. 
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TABLE 8. Kennedy Administration Adjustment to Fiscal Year 1962 Strategic 
Force Programs, 28 March 1961 
(in millions of dollars) 



MISSILES 

Cost of improvement and protecdon of U.S. missile deterrent 



Polaris* $1,340.8 
Minuteman'' 96.0 
Skybolt 50.0 

Total cost $1,486.8 

Less savings 

Cancellation of 2 squadrons. Titan II $ 100.0 
Phaseout of Snark 6.9 
Cancelladon of Polaris installation on Long Beach 57.7 

Total savings $ 164.6 

Adjusted cost of missiles $ 1 ,322.2 

BOMBERS 

Cost of protection of U.S. bomber deterrent 

(increased ground alert) $ 44.6 
Less savings 

Phasedown of B-47 medium bomber wings $ 34.7 
B-70 138.0 

Total savings $ 172.7 

Adjusted savings on bombers $ 128.1 

Net addition for strategic-forces program $ 1 , 194. 1 



"Cost includes acceleration of production schedule, acceleration of A-3 development, 

and increase in personnel. 

•"Cost includes substitution of three fixed for three mobile squadrons, expansion of 
production capacity, and improvement of missile. 



rized them). Together with the 30 January acceleration, this 
meant that the United States now had 464 Polaris missiles pro- 
grammed and that these would all be commissioned before the 
end of calendar year 1964 and all operational by June 1965 (or 
about the same time as the 19 submarines — 304 Polaris missiles 
— as programmed by Eisenhower). 

Although many of the recommendations outlined in the mes- 
sage had in one form or another been under consideration at 

one time or imothcr during the previous couple of years — as 

exemplified in WSEG No. 50 — most of them were a direct con- 
sequence of the defense reappraisal McNamara and his task 
forces had been undertaking since 20 January.^^ 

23. Kennedy announced this reappraisal in his 30 January message; how- 
ever, the task forces had begun working immediately after the inauguradon. 
Interview with Dr. Marvin Stem, 21 August 1970. 
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TABLE 9. U.S. Strategic Missile Programs 



KENNEDY 

PROGRAM. KENNEDY 

EISENHOWER 28 MARCH ADJUST- 

PROGRAM 1961 MENT 



ATLAS 
Squadron sites 

Soft and semi-hard sites 

Hard sites 
Total squadrons 
Launchers per squadron 

First two 

Next five 

Last six 
Total missiles on launchers" 

POLARIS 

Total submarines 
Missiles per submarine 
Total missiles on launchers 

TITAN 

Squadron sites (hard) 

Elevator-launch Titan I 
In-silo-launch Titan II 
Total squadrons 
Launchers per squadron 
Total missiles on launchers 

MINUTEMAN 
Squadron sites 

Hard sites 

Train sites 
Total squadrons 
Launchers per squadron 

Fixed silo 

Train 

Total missiles on launchers 

Total missiles programmed 



7 7 
6 6 

13 13 

6 6 

9 9 

12 12 

126 126 0 

19 29 

16 16 

304 464 +160" 

6 6 

8 6 

14 12 

9 9 

126 108 -18 

9 12 

3 0 

12 12 

50 50 

30 0 

540 600 +60 

1,096 1,298 +202* 



■Excludes three test and training Atlas ICBMs at Vandenberg Air Force Base, 
apparently withdrawn by McNamara from operational status in February or March 1961. 
Three Atlas D s at Vandenberg were, however, still considered operational and are 
included here. 

Excludes 8 Polaris aboard the Lotig Beach. 

•^Excludes 15 to 30 Snark. air-breathing subsonic long-range missiles phased out by the 
Kennedy Administration. 
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TABLE 10. Polaris Submarine PrngramSy 28 March 1961 
Submarines 10-29 (by fiscal year) 



I960 1961 1962 



Eisenhower Budget 

SSBN 0 10-14 15-19 

LLT 10-14 15-19 20-24 

Kennedy Accderadon, 
29 January 1961 

SSBN 0 10-19 0 

LLT 10-14 20-24 0 

Kennedy F/Y 1962 Budget Amendment, 
28 March 1961 

SSBN 0 10-19 20-29 

LLT 10-14 20-24 0 



TABLE 11. Polaris Submarine Commissionings 
Submarines 2-29 (by calendar year) 





1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


Eisenhower 


















Schedule 


2-3 


4-6 


7-9 


10-13 


14-18 


19-23 


24-28 


29 


Kennedy 


















Schedule 


2-3 


4-6 


7-9 


10-18 


19-29 









To conduct this reappraisal, four major task forces were set 
up in the Pentagon:** Strategic Weapons System Requirements, 
headed by Charles J. Hitch, Pentagon comptroller;** Limited 

War Requirements, under Paul H. Nitze, assistant defense sec- 
retary for ISA; Weapons Research and Development under 
Herbert York, DDR&E; and Bases and Installations, headed by 
7 homas D. Morris, assistant defense secretary for logistics. Each 
of the task forces included civilian and military personnel of the 

24. Neiv York Times, 13 February 1961, p. 17. 

25. Hitch went into hospital a few days after the reappraisal began, and the 
task force was taken over by Enthoven and Stem (interviews with Charles P. 
Hitch, 11 August 1970, and Dr. Marvin Stem, 21 August 1970). 
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Department of Defense and representatives of the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

The underlying problems of the defense reappraisal con- 
cerned what relative weights to give conflicting Air Force, Army, 

and Xavy strategies, what mix of weapons to procure, and the 
preparation of new, comprehensive, integrated war-contingency 
plans. A decision was made within the first two weeks of the 
reappraisal to increase the emphasis on limited-war forces — 
non-nuclear weapons, armored cars, electronics equipment, 
transport planes, etc. According to one source, the first round of 
estimates involved a total of $8 billion in additional expenditure 
for new equipment over a period of a few years, though it was 
understood that Nitze was busy paring this figure.'* 

The Hitch task force on strategic weapons systems included 
about ten RAND experts, officers of the Navy, Army, and Air 
Force, OSD personnel, and representatives of the Bureau of the 
Budget. The task force concluded very early that no missile 
gap favoring the Soviet Union existed. It did not consider this to 
be the main issue however. Its major concern was to reduce the 
vulnerability of U.S. strategic forces (this concern was shared by 
Hitch, Rowen, Wohlstetter, Enthoven, Nitze, and McNamara), 
and to see that more order was introduced into the strategic 
programs. (Enthoven was particularly concerned with the elimi- 
nation of wasteful duplication.) The members of the task force 
shared very optimistic assumpdons on the invulnerability of 
large numbers of reladvely compact missiles in hardened silos. 
The group recommended the rejection of Air Force proposals 
for a slower rate of phaseout of the B-47s, for an additional wing 
(No. 15) of fifty-two B-52 long-range bombers, and for produc- 
tion of the B-70 bomber. To reduce the vulnerability of the U.S. 
bomber force, however, it did recommend increasing SAC's 24- 
hour airborne alert from 12 to 30 long-range bombers and the 
15-minute ground alert from some 530 bombers to a full half of 

26. Nni' York Times. 7 and 1 1 February 1961. 

27. Xeu' York Times, 7 February 1961, p. 21, and 13 February 1961, p. 17. The 
principal DoD personnel on the Hitch task force were Drs. Marvin Stern and 
Alain Enthoven. The Army representative was Gen. Overbeck; Gen. Ellis, 
assisted by Lt. Cols. Glenn Kent and Robert Lukeman represented the Air Force. 
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SAC's 1,600-bomber strength. With regard to strategic missiles, 
the task force recommended the cancellation of the 13th and 
14th squadrons of the large-payload Titan II ICBM; the re- 
placement of the programmed mobile Minuteman force by ad- 
ditional fixed Minuteman missiles and a doubling of Minuteman 
production capacity; an increase in the building of Polaris FBM 
submarines towards an interim total of 29; the phaseout of the 
Snark long-range missile; and the cancellation of plans to deploy 
Polaris missiles aboard the Long Beach. 

As part of the strategic reappraisal, McNamara and four of his 
chief aides (Gilpatric, Stern, Lemnitzer, and York) made a two- 
day visit (4 and 5 February 1961) to SAC headquarters and the 
Joint Strategic Targeting Center at OflFutt AFB, Omaha. The 
initial concerns of the visit were U.S. policies regarding the 
number of possible enemy targets for which the United States 
must prepare, and whether some of the funds going into stra- 
tegic weapons might be used for other purposes. The visit 
started with a briefing on the Single Integrated Operational 
Plan (SIOP), with the intelligence part of it — the estimate of the 
Soviet threat — given by Admiral Parker, deputy director of the 
Joint Strategic Targeting Planning Staff (JSTPS). The NIE at 
this time had four curves: CIA-State Department; J-2 (the JCS 
estimate); Air Force; and Army-Navy. McNamara was extremely 
irritated because the Air Force curve (the highest estimate of the 
threat) was used instead of J-2, and determined to reform the 
intelligence establishment. Later on McNamara was given a 
demonstration of SAC's command and control network, but one 
commander failed to respond, and McNamara determined to 
improve the strategic command and contrc^l system. Finally, 
McNamara was visibly taken aback by the inflexibility of the 
SIOP after General Power made a "stupid statement" about 
SAC's capacity for indiscriminate destruction, and was per- 
suaded of the necessity for options in the targeting system.^** 

28. Newsweek, 27 February 1961, p. 22; and interviews with Charles J. Hitch, 
11 August 1970, and Dr. Alain Enthovcn, 17 August 1970. 

29. Interview with Dr. Marvin Stern, 21 August 1971. See also Stewart 
Alsop, The Center, p. 152. and New York Times, 7 February 1961. Dr. Stern 
described this visit as providing, more than any other single event in this early 
period, "the most crucial formative impression" on McNamara. 
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As part of the strategic-weapons review, General Lemnitzer 
also made a tour of U.S. military bases, beginning on 10 Feb- 
ruary, accompanied by his colleagues in the joint chiefs of stafiF. 
Some ICBM sites were at that time up to six months behind 
schedule, and the JCS were to recommend ways of introduc- 
ing reforms in management practices with a view to achieving 
acceleration.^" 

The preliminary reports of the task forces were completed on 
20 February. Financially the proposals added up to an estimated 
$2.1 billion in addition to the Eisenhower F/Y 1962 defense 
budget.^* McNamara then consoUdated the reports of the task 
forces, and submitted his report and recommendations to Presi- 
dent Kennedy a week later.®* 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk and members of his department 
had also been consulted in the defense reappraisal. According to 
published reports, Rusk proposed in a memorandum submitted 
to McNamara early in February that even massive attacks on 
Europe should be countered with conventional rather than nu- 
clear weapons. It was also reported that Rusk had indicated that 
U.S. strategic forces should be employed only to deter direct 

attacks on the United States, and that the standby airborne alert 
be discontinued. In a statement cleared for release by the White 
House on 28 February, Rusk denied that he had proposed such 
a policy shift, though he stated he favored "the strengthening of 
the non-nuclear aspects of . . . [Western] . . . defense as well as 
the maintenance of its nuclear aspects." His hedged position 
was, apparently, that the United States should not necessarily 
commit itself in advance to the use of nuclear weapons. 

Kennedy spent the first two weeks of March studying the 
reports and recommendations personally and in a succession of 
meetings with his White House (Bundy, Wiesner, Sorensen), 
defense (McNamara, Gilpatric, Hitch), and budget bureau teams 
the recommendations were hammered out into a $1.9 billion 

30. New York Times, 11 February 1961; Missiles tsf Rockets, 6 March 1961, 
pp. 14-15. 

31. Newsweek, 27 February 1961, p. 22. This was some $6.9 billion less than 

the three services had said thev needed in additional funds. 

32. The actual consolidation of the reports was done bv Adam Yarinolinsky, 
McNamara s special assistant (see Business Week, 11 February 1961, p. 104). 

33. New York Times, 28 and 29 February 1961. 
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adjustment to the defense budget. Right up until the day before 
the message was transmitted to Congress, "words and para- 
graphs were still being changed, dollars juggled. . . . Some deci- 
sions sdll hung in the balance." Most of the decisions had, 
however, been made before the middle of March. 

The decisions of March 1961 determined to a very large ex- 
tent the character of the U.S. strategic-force posture for the next 
decade. Essentially, the effect of these decisions was to deter- 
mine that U.S. strategic forces, now numerically expanded, 
would be overwhelmingly composed of small-payload missiles, 
deployed aboard submarines and in hardened silos. Because of 
the importance of the March decisions it is worthwhile looking 
at some of them more closely, and noting some background 
aspeas. 

In the first place, they were made before the new intelligence 
then becoming available had been fully absorbed. While fears of 
a missile gap were being dissipated, the new administration was 
still unaware of how great U.S. strategic superiority was. Conse- 
quently, substantial emphasis remained on quick build-up of 
second-strike capability. Moreover, there existed certain political 
pressures for changes (particularly in the light of the preceding 
campaign) that would dramatize and highlight the shift away 
from the policies of the preceding administration. The atmo- 
sphere was one caUing for decisiveness in a period of presumed 
crisis, as is perhaps suggested by James Schlesinger's phrase 
"a quick and dirty look."®* The U.S. economy was at that time 
in the depths of a recession — by February unemployment had 
reached the extraordinary figure of 8.1 percent of the labor 
force — and the administration was searching for possible and- 
recession measures. Kennedy had made the recession a central 
issue in the 1960 campaign; he had discussed it in his State of 
the Union message and had called for action to stimulate the 
economy. An interregnal task torce on the economy had made 
increased defense spending its primary recommendation, and 
this became the administration's main resort. 

The decision to double Minuteman production capacity from 

34. Newsweek, 27 March 1961, p. 15; Sorensen, Kennedy, p. 667. 

35. James R. Schlesinger, in Defense Management, ed. Stephen Enke, p. 105. 

36. Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., A Thousand Days, pp. 151, 544-47. 
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30 to 60 missiles per month was made partly for antirecession 
reasons. The idea of setting up two production lines was first 
proposed in early 1959,^'^ but no action was taken throughout 
the missile-gap years. Immediately after the Minuteman test 
success of 1 February, it was proposed by Zuckert,^*^ and McNa- 
mara indicated his approval of the proposal on the flight back 
from Omaha on 5 February.^^ On the face of it, the avowed rea- 
son for approving the proposal — to "hedge our risks by buying 
options on alternative courses of action" — appears quite sensible. 
However, the major bottleneck to accelerated missile deploy- 
ment at this time was in base-building*® and the possibility of 
ever being able to support a production and deployment rate of 
more than one missile per day was incredibly remote. (In fact, 
production never did reach more than 30 Minuteman ICBMs 
per month.) Certainly, the attraction of the proposal as an anti- 
recession measure figured in the Pentagon deliberations.'** 

For the first time, cost-effectiveness analysis was now explicitly 
applied in strategic missile decision making. Such analysis was 
directly responsible for the cancellation of the plan to deploy 
eight Polaris missiles aboard the Long Beach. This plan, first sug- 
gested by the Navy in 1959, had been approved by the Eisen- 
hower Administration only four days before Kennedy assumed 
office.*^ In terms of cost-effectiveness, the $58 million program 
would purchase only half of a far less vulnerable submarine (16 
missiles, $116.2 million). Also, in a limited war, the cruiser's 
utility would be reduced by the presence of the missiles.'*^ 

Cost-effectiveness analysis was also important in the decision 

37. Roy Neal, Ace in the Hole, pp. 118-19. 

38. Joseph Alsop, Herald Tribune, 6 February 1961. 

39. Interview with Dr. Marvin Stern, 21 August 1970. 

40. In early 1962 Gen. Le Mav stated that, "We can produce the missiles all 
right but we cannot deploy them because of the long leadtime in getting them 
out on the sites and in the holes in the ground. This is what takes the time" 
(Senate Appropriations Committee, Department of Defense Appropriations for 1963, 
p. 193). 

41. Missiles ^ Rockets, 20 March 1961, p. 9. 

42. New York Times, 17 January 1961, p. 4. 

43. Interview with Dr. .^lain Enthoven, 17 August 1970. The figure of $58 
million for installing the Polaris missiles on the Lons^ Beach is given in the Special 
Message, p. 12. The figure of $116.2 million for a fully equipped Polaris FBM 
submarine is from Missiles £«f Rockets, 24 July 1961, p. 9. 
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to cancel the last two Titan II squadrons. The administration 
argued that the $270 million saved by this cancellation would 
buy many more Minuteman missiles than the 18 Titan lis there- 
by eliminated.** However, because of the deficiencies in infor- 
mation (both strategic and technical) the analysis was strongly 
biased against the Titan II and in favor of the Minuteman; and 
the analysts were too impatient to wait until these deficiencies 
were resolved. ^'^ 

The decision to defer production of the mobile Minuteman 
was made partly on the basis of cost-effectiveness analysis, and 
partly for political reasons. The first comprehensive analysis of 
mobile Minuteman deployment, WSEG No. 50, recommended 
in favor of the mobile version for relatively low force levels; for 
larger force levels on limited railroad trackage, however, vulner- 
ability increased more than proportionately. Costs were at this 
stage estimated at $2.4 million and $4.8 million per fixed and 
mobile Minuteman missile respectively.^^ The Hitch task force, 
much more impressed by the vulnerabilitv of the mobile version, 
recommended against it.^^ In the larger field of systems refer- 
ence, the mobile scheme was incompatible with any strategy 
which attempted to separate weapons systems and population 
centers — to avoid populations, the Minuteman trains would 
have to have been concentrated in a reasonably well-defined 
area in the western United States. George Kisdakowsky, Her- 
bert York, and Harold Brown also presented technical argu- 
ments against the mobile system. But, finally, McNamara was 
against anything which might have seemed to be turning the 
United States into a "garrison state." "^^^ However, the decision to 
defer production of the mobile system appears to have been 
made at the last moment, and quite suddenly,^ ^ which indicates 

44. Special Message, p. 10. The final decision to delete these two squadrons 
of Titan II missiles from the strategic forces program was made at a meeting 
between the president, McNamara, and David Bell in mid-March, primarily on 
the basis of arguments from Bell (interview with David Bell, 20 December 1972). 

45. See James R. Schiesinger in Defense Management, ed. Enke, pp. 104-8. 

46. Mis^s & Rockets, 6 January 1960, p. 10. 

47. Interview with Charles J. Hitch, 11 August 1970. 

48. Interviews with Roswell Giipatric, 30 January 1973, and Dr. George 
Pugh, 24 July 1970. 

49. For example, the two principal contractors were taken completely by 
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much anguish on someone's part, a snap decision, or much 
opposition. Certainly, the grounds for the decision were not 
self-evident. 

The final background aspect to be mentioned here is that, as 
Pierre Salinger has written, 

The President had just come into office, and he was surrounded 
by men, none of whom he had ever met before at that time, and 
they were advising while he had no experience of them on which 
to base an assessment of their relative merit, intelligence and 
insight.^" 

The administration was new and relatively inexperienced; not 
even the president himself had heretofore held any high execu- 
tive office. 

Although in terms of missile numbers the change in the F/Y 
1962 defense program was relatively slight (an increase of less 
than 20 percent), there were important consequences. First, with 
regard to the composition of the force, the decisions of March 
1961 were made, in effect, against large-payload missiles and 
for small-payload missiles. This had important and direct impli- 
cations for strategy, for future missile deployment, and for arms 
control. Future strategic options were undoubtedly foreclosed 
prematurely. 

The expansion and acceleration of the missile program was 
equally consequential. Although the increase was relatively 
small, it did represent the maximum that could have been in- 
corporated in the F/Y 1962 budget at that time. The F/Y 1962 
Minuteman program, for example, was set at 600 missiles solely 
on the basis of lead-time funding. Six hundred was all the pro- 
duction that was feasible within the period before F/Y 1963 

surprise. Both were tooled up and waiting for the order to begin production and 
deployment (see Missiles Cif Rockets, 3 April 1961, p. 9). Neither was apparently 
consulted on the system during the defense reappraisal. The media, including 
the trade press, had expressed no inkling that the mobile system was even under 
review. 

50. See The Australian, 23 October 1971, p. 16. A similar point has also been 
made by both McNamara and Gen. Maxwell Taylor with reference to the Bay of 
Pigs decision of March 1961 (see Alsop, The Center, p. 159; and MaxweU D. 
Taylor, ResponsWility and Response, p. 68). 
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funds would come into use.^^ Total missile procurement for 
Minuteman beyond this number was kept secret.^' And the 
doubling of Minuteman production capability was advertised as 
providing the option of further acceleration in the future.^' 
The atmosphere in which the budget revision was undertaken, 
the impression of haste, of much action, and the taking-out of 
options for future action must — at a time when the missile gap 
was known to be receding — have unnecessarily engendered 
worried reaction within the Soviet Union. 

The message smacked of haste.^'* McNamara was aware that 
he was attempting an unprecedented feat — as he remarked 
when the reappraisal was begun, it required "compressing fif- 
teen years of postwar history into four weeks"** — and several 
commentators criddzed the attempt. Hanson Baldwin perhaps 
put it most sucdncdy when he wrote that, "No man, or no group 
of men, new to the Pentagon, no matter how brilliant, could 
possibly provide thoroughly studied, carefully factual judgments 
on matters of such tremendous scope and complexity within the 
time frame laid down."*® 

But the most important criticism is not that the administration 
attempted a task which it was not possible to do thoroughly, but 
that the haste was not necessary. From a funding point of view, 
revisions to the F/Y 1962 budget could have been made up to 
three months later, by which time much more information on 
the character and rate of build-up of the Soviet missile force 
would have been on hand; and supplements to the budget could 

51. Interview with Dr. Alain Enthoven, 17 August 1970. 

52. David Bell believes that the total force number, beyond the 600 Minute- 
man ICBMs then authorized, was actuallv left open because ot the difficulty of 
reaching any consensus (interview with Bell, 20 December 1972). However, 
there is some evidence that a program of 800 Minuteman missiles had tentadve- 
ly been dedded upon at this time (see testimony of Gen. Schultz, House Appro- 
priations Committee. Departnn tit nf Drffinr Aj)prnf)riiiti(in'^ for 1970, part 4, 
pp. 650-51; and Herbert F. York, Race to Ublivwn, pp. 152-53). 

53. Special Message, p. 6. 

54. .'Kccording to Willis Shapley, then deputy director of the National Secu- 
rity Division of the BoB, the spring review was "superficial and hasty" (interview 
with Shapley, 8 February 1973). 

55. Henry L. Trewhitt, McNamara, p. 20. 

56. New York Times, 1 February 1961, p. 16. 
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have been made after this. Moreover, decisions on force size and 
composition need not have been, and, indeed, should not have 
been made, until forced by long-lead-time items, which would 

have been much later in 1961. 

But the new administration felt compelled to make a decision 
for other reasons. McNamara himself hinted at the character 
of these reasons early in the reappraisal. After stating that he 
was "telescoping a lifetime's work," he added, "but we must take 
a position because indecision itself results, in effect, in endorsing 
previous policy decisions." And the new administration needed, 
for domestic political reasons, and in the light of the 1960 presi- 
dential campaign, to contrast itself with the previous administra- 
tion. The new administration was too impetuous, making haste 
when haste was unnecessary, forging unnecessary constraints on 
future strategic options (including, of course, a small ultimate 
missile force); too absolutist, seeking "certainty beyond doubt" 
when there would not be any such certaintv, or any such thing 
as absolute security; too self-assured in dismissing the views and 
policies of the previous administration; and, mainly for domestic 
political reasons, altogether too cavalier in its treatment of major 
issues of national security and international relations. 

57. Xru^yweek, 27 March 1961, p. 16. 
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I he F/Y 1963 defense budget and F/Y 1963-F/Y 1967 defense 
program were transmitted to Congress by President Kennedy on 
18 January 1962. Prepared during April -December 1961, this 
was the first defense program and budget which had been pre- 
pared wholly by Kennedy's administration. Despite the fact that 
the preparation of the ¥/Y 1963 budget had involved so much 
more groundwork and basic reexamination of military pro- 
grams than previous budgets, and was developed in such a 
short period,* by a new and relatively inexperienced adminis- 
tration, there was no doubt within Congress that this was the 

1. For example, the work done during the period from 22 September to 23 
October 1961 had in previous years usually taken five months (AxMOion Week 6f 
Space Technology, 25 Etecember 1961, p. 16). 
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most impressive defense budget document it had ever received. 
Furthermore, despite the testimony of General Lemnitzer that 
there had been "no past budget in which more attention, or 
more time, was devoted by the joint chiefs of staff as a corporate 

body, than was the case in the development of the F/Y 1963 
budget,"^ there was also no doubt in Congress that this was 
essentially "a McNamara budget." The F/Y 1963 budget was the 
fiscal representation of the McNamara military posture and 
strategy. Succeeding budgets really made only marginal force 
changes to that posture. 

The first part of this chapter describes the development of the 
F/Y 1963 defense budget in great detail. This is done not only 
because of the intrinsic importance of that particular budget, but 
also because, since its development was contemporaneous with 
the public demise of the missile gap within the United States, it 
is necessary to document when particular submissions were pre- 
sented and particular decisions made. 

The second part of this chapter describes and discusses the 
F/Y 1963 defense budget as related to strategic nuclear forces. 
It was priinarilv this budget which coiiiaiiicd ihc appi opi iaiioii 
and authorization requests for the Kennedy-McNamara strate- 
gic ballistic-missile build-up. Nearly 400 submarine-launched 
and intercontinental ballistic missiles were added to the pre- 
viously authorized (28 March 1961) program, an increase of 
about 23 percent, and 400 more Minuteman ICBMs were tenta- 
tively programmed — a further increase of 20 percent. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE f/y I963 DEFENSE BUDGET, 
APRIL-DECEMBER ig6l 

The F/Y 1963 defense budget was the first to be developed 
under the new programming and budgeting procedure which 
Secretary McNamara introduced into the Pentagon in 1961. 
Preparation of the budget began in the early spring of 1961, 
within the framework of two instructions given to McNamara by 
President Kennedy in January: 

2. Senate Appropriations Committee, Department oj Defense Appropnatiom for 
1963, p. 95. 
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1. Develop the force structure necessary to our military require- 
ments without regard to arbitrary or predetermined budget 

ceilings. 

2. Having determined that force structure . . . procure and op- 
erate it at the lowest possible cost.^ 

The first step in the formulation of the budget was the initia- 
tion of a series of studies dealing with what were judged to be the 
most critical requirements in the Department of Defense, in- 
cluding the question of a basic national strategy. At the same 
time, DoD began a "detailed review and analysis of the Com- 
munist threat now and in the future, based on the latest and best 
intelligence information available."'* Revision of the Basic Na- 
tional Security Policy (BNSP) began in late March, to provide 
general policy guidance for those working on the budget. The 
revision particularly stressed the importance of non-nuclear 
forces.* 

In May, while this work was under way, the military depart- 
ments were requested to submit their program proposals for the 
period 1963 through 1967. According to McNamara, 

No dollar ceilings were assigned or indicated to the military de- 
partments. Instead, the military departments were instructed to 
submit proposals for such forces and such new programs as, in 
their judgment, were required to support our basic national secu- 
rity objectives. . . . The service proposals were received during 
July and August. Including civil defense and the military assis- 
tance program, they aggregated over $63 billion in obligational 
authority for fiscal year 1963 and more than $67 billion for fiscal 
year 1966, which was one of the program years. ^ 

The Air Force and Navy submissions for the Central War 
Offensive Forces package were received by McNamara on 3 July 
1961. As detailed in table 12, these submissions proposed that 
the United States should have about 3,910 strategic ballistic 

3. Testimony of McNamara, House Armed Services Committee, Hearings on 
Militan Posture (1962), p. 3162. 

4. ibid. 

5. Interview with Henry S. Rowen, 25 August 1970. 

6. House Armed Services Committee, Hearings on Military Posture (1962), 
p. 3162. 
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missiles deployed by 1967 (in addition to the 129 Atlas ICBMs 
already programmed)/ 

The 3 July Central War Offensive Forces submissions had 

been separately prepared by the Air Force and Navy. McNa- 
mara then distributed them to the JCS for study and comment. 
Over the next month, the program proposed by the USAF was 
studied by the Navy, and vice versa, and both programs were 
studied by the Army. The final proposals of the services were 
then presented to McNamara and Gilpatric at a two-and-a-half- 
hour session on 4 August 1961. The presentations were made by 
the secretaries and chiefs of staff of each of the three services.* 
The last of the other submissions was received from the ser- 
vices by the end of August. The service proposals were then con- 
solidated and subjected to a systematic analysis by the OSD staff. 
McNamara later testified, 

With the assistance of our principal military and civilian advisers, 
Mr. Gilpatric and I then reviewed in great detail each of the pro- 
grams in the light of — 

First. The mission to be accomplished. 

Second. The cost-effectiveness relationships among the various 
alternative means of performing the mission; and 

Third. The latest intelligence data on the capabilities of the So- 
viet Union and its satellites. This took the majority of the summer.* 

While the services were preparing their final program pro- 
posals, a "third review" of U.S. military posture was taking place, 
beginning on 8 July 1961, within the administration. It was 
prompted by an announcement by Premier Khrushchev that the 
Soviet Union was planning to increase its military spending by 
three billion rubles, and by the crisis developing over Berlin in 
the summer of 1961. At a press conference on 11 July, Deputy 
Defense Secretary Gilpatric stated that the review would pri- 
marily involve a strengthening of conventional forces. It was 
made apparent that the administration regarded existing U.S. 

7. Larry Booda, "Package Plans Call for 3,900 Missiles," Aviation Week & 
Space Technology, 24 July 1961, p. 34. 

8. Testimony of McNamara before Senate subcommittee on national policy 
machinery, quoted in Aviation Week (S Space Technology, 14 August 1961, p. 34. 

9. House Armed Services Committee, Hearings on Military Posture (1962), 
p. 3162. 
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strategic striking forces, and the planned build-up of them, as 
suflficient.*" As McNamara said in a statement issued by the 

Pentagon on 10 July: "Currently we are [as] strong — if not 
stronger — than any potential aggressor." No need was seen for 
new increases in the F/Y 1962 defense budget for missiles and 
bombers.^ ' 

In a special message to Congress on 26 July 1961, President 
Kennedy asked for $3.45 billion for additional programs. Al- 
though this was mainly for general-purpose forces, changes 
were required in all the program packages to some extent. The 
message included, for example, requests for funds to increase 
the number of B-47 and B-52 bombers on ground alert, and to 
retain B-47s which in March had been scheduled to be phased 
out in 1961. It also included $206.7 million for civil defense.** 

McNamara completed his review of the service program pack- 
age submissions in mid-September, and on 22 September for- 
warded his tentative program decisions to the militarv depart- 
ments and the chairman of the JCS, to serve as the basis for 
preparing the detailed budget requests for F/Y 1963. "Guide- 
line" decisions were made on more than 300 weapons systems, 
forces and programs, with projections through F/Y 1967 in most 
cases. If these tentative program decisions had been costed out, 
they would have provided a total defense expenditure of $54 
billion in F/Y 1963, in contrast to the original $63 billion (the 
sum of the unilateral service submissions of July and August).** 

Under McNamara's 22 September SRF program, the Navy 
goal of 45 submarines was cut to 41, six to be constructed in F/Y 
1963, and the final six in F/Y 1964. The most drastic cut in a 
program goal was in the fixed Minuteman ICBM request — the 
original Air Force proposal for 2,500 of these missiles through 
1967 was cut to 900 missiles; F/Y 1963 funding was, however, 
increased to $1.8 billion. The previously scheduled 12 Titan 
squadrons were to be retained, and no further Atlas ICBMs 

10. Aviation IVeek Cif Space Tecluuilogy, 17 July 1961, pp. 34, 37. 

11. Missiles & Rockets, 17 July 1961, p. 53. 

12. Aviation Week 6f Space Technology, 31 July 1961, pp. 22-23, and 7 August 

1961. p. 28. 

13. 1 eslimony of Mt Xainara, House Armed Services Committee, Hearings on 
Military Posture (1962), pp. 3162, 3194. 
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were to be ordered. No funds were included for additional pur- 
chases of the B-52 and B-58 heavy bombers, and the B-70 bomb- 
er was programmed for airframe development only.** 

In a memorandum forwarding the 22 September "guidance" 
to the services, McNamara stated that, "The Services should feel 
free, in preparing their fiscal year 1963 budget requests, to 
change details of the guidance wherever they felt such changes 
essential to meet military requirements."^^ 

The services were asked to have their revised requests sub- 
mitted to OSD by 8 a.m. on 23 October. Each service thus had 
to act rapidly. Within the month, their policy-setting groups 
had to setde internal conflicts, and then the working levels had 
to prepare the submissions for transmission to the secretary. 
McNamara has testified that, "in total, these Service requests 
amounted to something of the order of $54.5 billion, something 
in that range." These service submissions were in the tradition- 
al category form — such as personnel, operations and mainte- 
nance, procurement, etc. The Department of Defense then 
undertook to reconvert them to the program-package form by 
15 November.^^ 

McNamara and Gilpatric, with the assistance of their OSD 
staff, and "with full consultation with the Chiefs and the Service 
Secretaries," spent roughly the whole of November going over 
the service submissions "in great detail." About 620 changes 
were initially made, either raising or lowering the service re- 
quests. Of these, "well in excess of 200" were Air Force consid- 
erations. The individual items changed ranged in value "from 
several hundred thousand dollars of cuts to several hundred 
million dollars of cuts or increases."*^ 

The services were then asked to make one- or two-page com- 
ments on these changes — so many, that the reports were quickly 

14. Polaris and Poseidon Chronology, p. 7; Newsweek, 9 October 1961. p. 1 1; and 

Aviotion Wrrk ^ff Space Technology , 16 October 1961, p. 34. 

15. Testimony of McNamara, House Armed Services Committee, Hearings on 
Military Posture (1962), p. 3163. 

16. Ibid., p. 3194; and Aviation Week 6f Space Technology, 16 October 1961, 

p. 34. 

17. Testimony of McNamara, House Armed Services Committee, Hearings on 
Military Posture (1962), p. 3194; and testimony of Air Force Sec. Zuckert, Senate 
Appropriations Committee, Department of Defense Appropriations for 1963, p. 165. 
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christened "snowflakes." Decisions that were felt by the ser- 
vices "to be in error or contrary to their interests" were resub- 
mitted to McNamara. And, 

of the roughly, say, 620 decisions that I made, I reversed myself 
on about 60, and ended up therefore with about 560 separate 
decisions that cut the service budget from something on the order 
of 54 billion dollars down to the present new obligational author- 
ity of about 51.6 billion dollars. Roughly 2.4 billion dollars was cut 
out at that time.*'* 

While this review was taking place, President Kennedy con- 
vened his defense experts for a meeting at Hyannis Port, over 
the Thanksgiving weekend, to discuss the size of the total F/Y 
1963 budget. The main discussion took place at a two-hour 
meeting on the morning of 24 November.^" A Defense Depart- 
ment request for ¥/Y 1963 of about $51 billion was agreed upon. 
Kennedy then returned to Washington on 27 November for a 
further budget talk with Budget Bureau Diiector David Bell.^^ 

This tentative defense budget was then sent to the BoB in 
early December for inclusion in the overall executive budget 
rec|uest. Bell had originally recommended that $48.5 billion be 
the target for the F/Y 1963 Defense Budget, and through De- 
cember the BoB continued to insist that cuts be made.^^ 

On 13 December funds for the mobile Minuteman were elimi- 
nated from the budget and the program cancelled completely.^ ^ 
Fixed Minuteman procurement for F/Y 1963 was left at 300, 

18. Aviation Week Z3' Space Technolo^, 11 December 1961, p. 25. 

19. Testimony of McNamara, House Armed Services Committee, Hearings on 
Military Posture (1962), p. 3194. 

20. Present at the meeting were: President Kennedy; Secretary of Defense 
McNamara; Gen. Lyman I.. Leninitzer. chairman of the joint chiefs of staff; Ros- 
well L. Gilpatric, deputy secretary of defense; Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, military 
representative of the president; David E. Bell, director of the Budget Bureau; 
Elmer B. Staats, dcput\ director of the BoB; Harold Brown, director of de- 
fense research and engineering; McGeorge Bundy, special assistant to the presi- 
dent; Dr. Jerome B. Wiesner, science adviser to the president; Dr. Carl Kay sen 
of the National Security Council; and Theodore C. Sorensen, special counsel to 
the president (sec Sexo York Times, 25 November 1961, p. 1; and Newsweek, 
4 December 1961, p. 17). 

21. Aviation Week 6f Space Technology, 11 December 1961, p. 26; and New York 
Times, 27 November 1961. 

22. Avidtion Week if Space Tecluioloiry , 11 December 1961, p. 27: and 25 De- 
cember 1961, pp. 13, 16; and interview with David Bell, 20 December 1972. 

23. Neu' York Times, 14 December 1961, p. 20. 
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however, for a total proposed program of 900.^* The bulk of 
the budget document was then sent to the government printer, 
but some sections were still being held open for last-minute 
changes.^' Among these, in late December, was a reconsideration 

of Minuteman numbers. Although higher figures of 950, 990 
and 1,050 received some support,^'' it was finally decided to cut 
the F/Y 1963 program from 300 to 200 silo-based missiles, put- 
ting the total number of Minuteman ICBMs authorized at 800. 

As presented to Congress on 18 January 1962, the administra- 
tion's defense request for F/Y 1963 was $51.6 billion; of this, a 
record $9,361 million (or 18 percent) was budgeted for strategic 
retaliatory forces. This was $2 billion over Eisenhower's F/Y 
1962 level and, together with the $2 billion added in Kennedy's 
three budget supplements during 1961, meant that about $4 
billion had been added to SRF programs within 12 months.*^ 

THE f/v 1963 DEFENSE BUDGET AND f/y 
1963-1967 DEFENSE PROGRAM 

As the foregoing survey of its development shows, work on the 
F/Y 1963 defense budget had begun almost as soon as the new 
administration took office. It was undertaken during a period of 
extraordinary uncertainty and extraordinary change in U.S. 
national intelligence estimates of the size and character of the 
Soviet threat; throughout the formulation of the budget the ser- 
vices had adopted various positions on desired force levels and 
had bargained and maneuvered in attempts to achieve their 
respective aims; the defense program as presented to Congress 
in January was the result of a large amount of groundwork and 
basic reexamination of U.S. military posture, developed in a very 
short period, by a new and relatively inexperienced administra- 

24. Avialiun Week is' Space Technology, 18 December 1961, pp. 25-26. 

25. Aviation Week &f Space Technology, 25 December 1961, p. 13. Most of these 
changes were finalized in a meeting between the joint chiefs of staff and Presi- 
dent Kennedy and Secretary McNamara at Palm Beach at the end of December 
(see L.J. Korb, The Role of the Joint Chiefs of Staff," p. 168). 

26. Interviews with Carl Kaysen, 19 December 1972, and Jerome Wiesner, 
20 February 1973. 

27. Testimony of McNamara. House Armed Services Committee, Hearings 
on Military Posture (1962), p. 3163; and Senate Armed Services Committee, Mili- 
tary Procurement Authorization, Fiscal Year 1963, p. 14. 
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tion; and in the last weeks of its formulation, it had to be re- 
shaped to fit into the overall executive budget request. 

However, the strategic forces requirement recommended to 

Congress in McNamara's prepared statement showed no evi- 
dence of any of this. McNamara gave the impression that the 
program the administration had chosen was the result of noth- 
ing other than a systematic assessment, utilizing analytical pro- 
cedures, of a number of alternatives, each based on a limited 
number of parameters, the values of which could be estimated 
with some certainty and the precision of the calculations ac- 
cepted with great confidence. 

In his prepared statement, McNamara explained to Congress 
how the specifics of the program proposed for F/Y 1963 and 
planned through F/Y 1967 had been calculated. He argued that 
"the requirement for strategic retaliatory forces lends itself rath- 
er well to reasonably precise calculation." The number, types 
and locations of the targets could be determined fairly easily, 
as could the numbers and explosive yields of the weapons re- 
quired to destroy them. The next step, he stated, was to deter- 
mine "the size and character of the forces best suited to deliver 

these weapons." Since U.S. strategic forces would have to survive 
a Soviet first strike, the vulnerability of these forces was an essen- 
tial consideration in this determination.^® "With these consider- 
ations in mind and utilizing analytical procedures, we studied a 
large number of alternative combinations of weapon systems 
and finally arrived at the force structure proposed for the next 
few years," he added. For F/Y 1963, the administration had 
requested $9,361 billion for strategic retaliatory forces. McNa- 
mara particularly emphasized that "this structure would con- 
tinue a mixed force of missiles and manned bombers through- 
out the entire planning period." And within the missile force, as 
he saw it, each particular missile had peculiar characteristics 

28. Testimony of McNamara, House Appropriations Committee, Department 
of Defense Appropriations for 1963, part 2, pp. 13-14. McNamara later outlined 
some of the assumptions about the size and character of the Soviet strategic 

offensive and defensive forces under which the adequacy of American forces 
was tested (see House Armed Services Committee, Hearings on Military Posture 
[1962], p. 3219). 

29. House Appropriations Committee, Department of Defense Appropriations 
for 1963, pan 2, p. 14. 
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which justified its procurement: Minuteman was valuable for 
destroying enemy air defenses and hence assisting bomber pene- 
tration; Atlas and Titan missiles could attack hard targets; and 
the Polaris FBM system had the greatest capacity for survival.®® 

McNamara detailed the specifics of the F/Y 1963 strategic- 
forces programs, as recommended to Congress by the adminis- 
tration. With regard to strategic bombers, he said that the build- 
up of the B-52 force to 14 wings (some 600 aircraft) would be 
completed, but a 15th wing, proposed by the Air Force and sup- 
ported by Congress, would not be procured. Problems had been 
encountered in the development of the Skybolt missile, to be 
carried by some B-52s, but it was "unlikely that the project would 
be cancelled." In the case of the B-58, two wings were still pro- 
grammed, both to be in service by the end of the year. The B-47 
force, which had reached some 900 aircraft, was to be gradually 
phased out as the missile forces were built up. Fifty percent of 
these long-range bombers (some 800 aircraft) were to be kept on 
a 15-minute ground alert, and up to 75 B-52s (one-eighth of the 
force) on air alert. Finally, McNamara rejected Air Force pro- 
posals, supported by Congress, for production of the B-70.^^ 

With regard to strategic missiles, the F/Y 1963 program pro- 
vided for the completion of the 13-squadron (129 missiles) Atlas 
and 12-squadron (108 missiles) Titan programs. As the Minute- 
man and Polaris forces were built up, the Department of De- 
fense would consider phasing out some of the soft Atlases. In 
the case of the Minuteman program, 16 squadrons totalling 800 
Minuteman missiles in hardened and dispersed underground 
silos were funded through F/Y 1963, "and additional squadrons 
will be procured in later years." (The tentative Minuteman pro- 
jection through the late 1960s was at this time 1,200 missiles.) 
Development of the rail-mobile Minuteman system was can- 
celled. Study of the system had convinced McNamara that "the 
benefits to be gained are not worth the cost." Finally, the Polaris 
FBM submarine program was set at 41 submarines. Six (numbers 
30-35) were to be procured in F/Y 1963, and long-lead-time 
items for these would be provided in the ¥/Y 1962 program; 
long-lead-time items for the final six submarines (numbers 36- 



30. Ibid., pp. 14-15. 31. Ibid., pp. 15-16, 256. 
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41) would be procured in F/Y 1963, and the submarines com- 
pleted in the following fiscal year. Polaris submarines numbers 
12-29 were scheduled to be delivered at the rate of one a month; 
numbers 30-41 at one every two months.** "There is no ques- 
tion but that, today, our strategic retaliatory forces are fully 
capable of destroying the Soviet target system, even after absorb- 
ing an initial surprise attack," McNamara declared. In fact, he 
later testified elsewhere, "with the forces which we are proposing 
, . . we will have power in excess of our requirements."^'* And as 
to the future, he believed that, "the strategic retaliatory forces 
programmed for the next few years are fully adequate to the task 
of deterring war through their ability to destroy the attacker, 
even after absorbing the first strike."'* 

However, apart from explicating the analytical process and 
outlining the factors involved in the calculations, McNamara 
really said very little about how the administration had reached 
the posture it recommended to Congress: why delivery system A 
was preferred to B; why x missiles had been chosen instead of v 
missiles, etc. Nevertheless, his prepared statement and, in par- 
ticular, his often exceptionalK' candid answers to questions in 
the hearings do cast some light on the subject. 

From the outset, it is clear that certain aspects of strategic 
policy and certain nuclear-war-fighting scenarios figured very 
prominently in the calculations. In the first place, U.S. strategic 
forces, in accordance with the policy of not initiating a nuclear 
exchange, were strategic retaliatory forces, designed to destroy 
the Soviet target system "even after absorbing an initial nuclear 
surprise attack," and, obviously, this would "have to be a larger 
force than if you could count on a first strike capability."'* 

At the time when the F/Y 1963 defense budget was drawn up, 
McNamara had embraced a particular war-fighting strategy 

32. Ibid., pp. 16-17. 33. Ibid., p. 14. 

34. House Armed Services Committee, Hearings on Military Posture (1962), 

p. 3185. 

35. House Appropriations Committee, Department of Defense Appropriations for 
1963, part 2, p. 19. This assessment of the current and future adequacy of 
U.S. strategic forces was generally accepted by the service chiefs and civilian 

secretaries. 

36. Testimony of Air Force Secretary Zuckert, House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, DepartmerU of Defense Appropriations for 1963, part 2, p. 495. 
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which soon became known as the "no-cities" version of counter- 
force strategy. This meant: (a) that the primary targets in any 
nuclear exchange were to be military bases and missile sites, '*to 
destroy the enemy's war-making capabilities"; and (b) that every 

incentive was to be given the enemy to avoid the targeting of 
population centers in any nuclear exchange. The required pos- 
ture was to allow a variety of options, with responses to enemy 
actions to be flexible and controlled. Such a strategy, as least as 
interpreted by McNamara, required a larger force than any oth- 
er strategy which the United States had considered. On the other 
hand, McNamara considered it very unUkely that a nuclear war 
could be fought in that way. He was, in other words, basing U.S. 
"weapons system design, development and procurement . . . 
upon this higher requirement," even though he did not think it 
very probable that the relevant circumstances would in faa ever 
occur.^^ 

Having decided on the design of the U.S. strategic-forces 
posture, McNamara then had to estimate the size of the force 
required. However, the practical implementation of the new 
strategy had not yet proceeded very far — the revised SIOP, con- 
taining the new targeting options and specifying the targets 
themselves, had not even been completed.^® It was accepted that 
this strategy required larger strategic forces than others, but 
only very rough estimates could as yet be given. 

In estimating the size of the U.S. strategic-forces requirement, 
McNamara relied on the technique of "worst case analysis," in 
which the requirement was for a force able to cope with the 
"worst plausible case." It was this approach to planning, more 
than anything else, which allowed (but which should not be held 
responsible for) the large build-up of strategic nuclear forces by 
the United States in the early 1960s. At first sight, to ensure 
that one's forces are adequate "under a wide range of possible 

37. Testimony of McNamara, House Appropriations Committee, Department 
of Defense Apprupnations for 1963 , part 2, pp. 13, 249-50, 529; and House Armed 
Services Committee, Hearings on Military Posture (1963), pp. 571-72. 

38. The revised SIOP was officially adopted by the joint chiefs of staff in 
January 1962, but specific target designation was not completed until June 1962. 

39. Robert S. McNamara, speech given at San Francisco, 18 September 1967, 
in the Department of State BulUHn, 9 October 1967, pp. 443-51. 
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contingencies, ranging from the most optimistic to the most 
pessimistic" appears to be quite sensible and responsible. How- 
ever, McNamara's approach was in fact absolutist rather than 

probabilistic and, since absolute security is not possible, he made 
a personal estimate of what was. As Herbert York has explained, 
"worst case analysis" as actually practiced within the Department 
of Defense served less as a planning device than as a justification 
for high force levels and accelerated arms development and 
deployment.'*^ 

This approach to planning allows relatively little scope for in- 
telligence estimates of the Soviet threat to play a part in deciding 
the size of the U.S. strategic force. The intelligence used by the 
Department of Defense in its calculations came from several 

sources, but primarily from the U.S. Intelligence Board. The 
wide range of estimates used, and the fact that USIB estimates 
did not cover the entire period under consideration, must have 
allowed wide scope for personal interpolation and subjective 
decisions. Apparently the only criterion was that the U.S. pro- 
gram must be such as to "take account of any reasonable prob- 
able change" in the NIE.^^ Or, at least, any upward change, 
for McNamara testified that the drastic reduction in the NIE 
through 1960-61 (some 96.5 percent over 19 months, according 
to Symington) had not had a very important efiFect on U.S. 
strategic-force requirements. According to McNamara, "the 
[downward] modifications in the Intelligence estimates relating 
to the Soviet missile strength" were "but one of a series of factors, 
and not the most important by any manner of means," in the 
determination of U.S. missile and bomber requirements."*^ In 
regard to the Soviet threat, McNamara's approach to planning 
allowed him to virtually ignore the 1961 NIE and substitute his 
personal assumption, which was "that the Soviet Union will 

40. Testimony of McNamara, House Appropriations Committee, Department 
of Defense Appropriations for 1963, part 2, p. 19. 

41. See Herbert F. York, "A Personal View of the Arms Race," pp. 27-31. 

42. Testimony of McNamara, House Appropriations Committee, Department 
of Defense Appropriations for 1963, part 2, pp. 34, 202. - ' 

43. See exchange between Sen. Symington and McNamara, Senate Armed 
Services Committee, Military Procurement Authorization, Fiscal Year 1963, pp. 
49-50. 
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eventually build a large ICBM force,'"** an assumption which he 
made no public attempt to justify. 

On the question of the missile mix which would make up the 
U.S. strategic requirement, McNamara stressed in his testimony 

the determining role of cost-effectiveness analysis. He did state 
that both the Navy and the Air Force disagreed with his recom- 
mendations as to the appropriate "mix," but implied that the 
service positions had in no way aflfected his decision. According 
to McNamara, 

The factors determining the mix of Polaris and Minuteman were: 
(a) the requirements for an invulnerable force and the quantity of 
such a force required to achieve certain units of target destruction; 
and (b) the relative costs of achieving that force. 

Now, the Polaris is quite a bit more expensive than the Minute- 
man. ... If there were no cost differential then I think we would 
probably select more Polaris because it is probably at least in the 
short run more invulnerable than Minuteman. But there is a cost 
difference and therefore it seems wise to select as many Minute- 
man as possible in relation to the requirement for invulnerabil- 
ity and for a force of a given size, and that was the sequence of 
logic through which we went and it eventually resulted in these 
conclusions.** 

And in discussing the reasons for the cancellation of the Mobile 
Minuteman system, he explained the decision in similar terms.*® 
In fact, all the evidence suggests that the "mix" was determined 
on a much less systematic basis. *^ And neither the final F/Y 1963 
Minuteman number nor the cancellation of the Mobile Minute- 
man was decided on until the middle of December 1961, when 

44. Testimony of McNamara. House .Appropriations Committee, Department 
oj Defense Appropriations Joi' 1963, part 2, p. 14. 

45. Ibid., pp. 24-25. 46. Ibid., p. 16. 

47. Professor Robert Kuenne has examined this question systematically and 
has argued cogently that not only is the major mix (that between Polaris and 
MinuLenian) wrong, bui that ihc iiura-submarinc mix (ihai between FBM and 

attack submarines) is also wrong (see Robert E. Kuenne, The Polaris Missile 

Strike). The Navy's unilateral position on the U.S. strategic-forces requirement, 
which completely ignored the existence of the Minuteman force, was 45 Polaris 
FBM submarines. Notwithstanding the different positions on strategic policy 
and nuclear-war-fighting strategy held by the Navy and Secretary McNamara, it 
is difficult to believe that McNamara's taking of the Minuteman force into 
account required only a four-submarine reduction in the Navy's request. 
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desperate attempts were being made to trim the defense budget 
to fit it into the overall executive F/Y 1963 request. 

McNamara's F/Y 1963 posture statement and his performance 
in testimony throughout the hearings were admittedly very im- 
pressive, and his explanations verv attractive. However, the 
avowed logic of the decisions and the superficial precision of 
the calculations are belied by the history of the development 
of the F/Y 1963 defense budget, and by some of McNamara's 
more candid comments during his testimony. He seems to have 
avoided the uncertainty regarding the Soviet threat and ignored 
the 1960-61 downward revisions of the national intelligence 
estimates of Soviet missiles by basing the U.S. strategic require- 
ment on some much more subjective assessment of the "worst 
plausible case," whatever that could be; and all this was tailored 
to the admittedly improbable "no-cities" counterforce strategy. 
The actual means by which the F/Y 1963 strategic-forces pro- 
gram was decided upon were undoubtedly far less reasoned and 
finely calculated than McNamara's prepared statement sought 
to imply. That statement was, rather, a rationalization of sub- 
stantially grosser calculations, of a posture which attempted to 
outline a particular strategy when that strategy could not in fact 
have been the criterion for the force decisions, and of the out- 
come of a process which was decidedly more political than the 
administration saw fit to admit. 
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Completing the 
Kennedy-McNamara Strategic 
Missile Build-up 



Following the extensive strategic missile build-up programmed 
in the Kennedy Administration's F/Y 1963 defense budget, only 
two further budgets have sought authorization for the program- 
ming of additional strategic missiles — those of F/Y 1964 and F/Y 
1965, examined in this chapter. Between them, these two bud- 
gets completed the authorization of the programmed fleet of 
41 Polaris FBM submarines, and added a further 200 Minute- 
man ICBMs to the previously programmed force, to bring the 
total to 1,000 missiles. In fact, except for the final 50 Minuteman 
missiles, which were authorized for F/Y 1965, the F/Y 1964 
defense budget contained all the authorization necessary to com- 
plete the build-up. 
On 5 November 1964, the DoD officially decided to place a 
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1,000-missile ceiling on the Minuteman force. This decision was 
explained and justified in the ¥/Y 1966 defense budget, pre- 
sented to Congress in January 1965, which is examined in the 
last section of this chapter. 

The F/Y 1964 defense budget, and to a lesser extent those of 
F/Y 1965 and F/Y 1966, were based on the approved 5-year 
defense program presented to Congress in January 1962 for the 
F/Y 1963 defense budget, and projected through F/Y 1967, as 
discussed in the previous chapter. But changes in military tech- 
nology and in the international strategic environment were re- 
sponsible for fairly extensive modifications to that program, 
including important amendments to the U.S. strategic missile 
program. 

In December 1962 the Department of Defense oflFicially can- 
celled the Skyboll air-launched ballistic missile program. In 
explaining this decision befoie Congress in early 1963, during 
hearings on the F/Y 1964 defense budget, administration spokes- 
men stated that additional Minuteman missiles had been pro- 
grammed as a functional replacement of the Skybolt. This action 
to some extent obscured the fact that the strategic missile build- 
up was already being slowed down by the administration. How- 
ever, this became considerably clearer when the F/Y 1965 de- 
fense budget was transmitted to Congress — not only was new 
Minuteman authorization limited to 50 missiles, but a definite 
timetable was set down for the phasing out of the first-generation 
Atlas and Titan I missiles. 

With the cutting back of the tentative Minuteman force pro- 
jection of 1,200 to 1,000 previously authorized missiles, explained 
by the administration in the F/Y 1966 defense budget, the im- 
position of the 1,000-missile ceiling on the Minuteman force 
was an accomplished fact. The programming of the Kennedy- 
McNamara strategic missile build-up had been completed. 

THE f/y 1964 DEFENSE BUDGET AND 
STRATEGIC-FORCES DECISIONS 

Formal development of the F/Y 1964 defense budget began in 
April 1962, with the institution of the program-change control 
system. The program-change procedure was established "to pro- 
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vide an orderly method for proposing, reviewing and approving 
program changes." In this way, account could be taken of, "first 
. . . the action of the Congress on our fiscal year 1963 budget, 
and then ... of all the numerous changes which are bound to 
occur in the international situation in our requirements for mili- 
tary forces, in technology and in costs."* 

The first program-change proposals were submitted in July 
1962, and by 1 October, when the service budget estimates were 
submitted to OSD, about 625 program-change proposals had 
been received. Of these, the Air Force submitted only about 150. 
These program changes would have added about $40 billion to 
the previously approved fiscal 1964-67 program base.^ 

All elements of the Defense Department were given full op- 
portunity to present their views on the program-change requests 
of the other services and defense agencies. Then, 

When all of these views have been assembled, Mr. Gilpatric or I 
review each proposal, and render a decision or, in some cases, ask 
for further study. Where major issues are involved we discuss the 
matter in greater detail with our principal military and civilian 
advisors.* 

Supplementing the program-change procedure was a system 
instituted by McNamara in the spring of 1962, designed to bring 
the chiefs of staflF more directly into the budget-making process. 
General Lemnitzer was asked by McNamara to establish a series 
of special studies relating to controversial issues, and was re- 
quested to "have these studies prepared under the direction of 
either himself or the Chiefs, and subsequently reviewed by the 
Chiefs, after which I asked that they send me their recommen- 
dations on the issues."^ (The most important of these special 
studies was that done by the strategic forces panel of the chair- 
man's special study group. Instead of the 1,200 Minuteman 
ICBMs which McNamara had tentatively programmed for the 
five-year period to 1968, the CSSG suggested a force of 1,950.) 

1. Senate Appropriations Committee, Department of Defense ApproprieUions for 
1964, p. 26. 

2. Ibid., pp. 26, 321. 3. Ibid. 

4. Testimony of McNamara, House Armed Services Committee, Hearings on 
Military Posture (1963), pp. 334-35. 
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McNamara then studied these himself, and often discussed mat- 
ters orally with the chiefs. Having arrived at his own conclusion, 
he then prepared a written report — "frequently in the form of a 
memorandum to the President" — and, after the chiefs had had 
an opportunity to comment on this, a final decision was made by 
either McNamara or Kennedy.* 

The service submissions for F/Y 1964, received by the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense on 1 October 1962, added up to $67 
billion. The formal Air Force request consisted of "a basic sub- 
mission, which was based on the DoD approved program, and 
an addendum submission which was based on any of our pro- 
gram change proposals not fully resolved at that time/' The ser- 
vice budgets were then, 

carefully reviewed jointly by the budget examiners of my office 
and the Bureau of the Budget, as has been the custom in the past. 
The analyses resulting from this review were forwarded to me for 
decision. In consultadon with our principal advisors, Mr. Gilpatric 
and I then thoroughly reviewed all of the outstanding issues. Our 
decisions were transmitted to the respecdve services and, in the 
final step of our review, outstanding differences were resolved. As 
a result of this review, we were able to reduce the approximaielv 
$67 billion requested by the services to the total of $53.7 billion 
in new obligational authority recommended in the President's 
budget.* 

The reduction from $67 to $53.7 billion involved some 600 
items. These items were individually examined through the sub- 
ject/issue ("snowflake**) mechanism that had been used the pre- 
vious year. For the Air Force, some 220 subject/issue decisions 
were made.^ 

Of the $53.7 billion recommended to Congress by McNamara, 
some $7.3 billion in total obligation authority was for strategic 
nuclear retaliatory forces (SNRF), the smallest authorization 
request for SNRF for several years. This included new funding 
for 150 additional Minuteman missiles, and final authorization 

5. Ibid. 

6. Testimony of McNamara, Senate Appropriations Committee, Department 
of Defense Appropriations for 1964, p. 26. 

7. Ibid., pp. 321, 344. 
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for the six FBM submarines (numbers 35-41) whose long-lead- 
time components had been authorized in the ¥/Y 1963 budget.® 
The U.S. strategic nuclear forces programmed at this dme 
were detailed by McNamara in his F/Y 1964 posture statement. 

With regard to the strategic bomber force, he confirmed that the 
B-52 fleet would be limited to 14 wings (630 aircraft), and that 
the Skybolt ALBM, previously programmed for use on later- 
model B-52s, was cancelled. The B-58 fleet was sdll limited to 
two wings, or 80 aircraft. Some 700 B-47s were still in the oper- 
adonal force, but these were to be phased out by mid-1966. Fifty 
percent of these B-52, B-58, and B-47 bombers (about 650 air- 
craft) were maintained on 15-minute ground alert. Production 
of the B-70/RS-70 was again rejected by the administration.* 

With regard to strategic missiles, McNamara pointed out that 
as of the beginning of 1963 the United States had over 200 Atlas, 
Titan and Minuteman missiles operational, and 9 FBM subma- 
rines (144 Polaris missiles) in service. All 13 squadrons of Atlas 
ICBMs, some 126 missiles, were now emplaced, as were all six 
squadrons (54 missiles) of Titan I ICBMs. The six squadrons of 
Titan lis were scheduled to be emplaced by the end of 1963. 
The Atlas and Titan I missiles were scheduled to be phased out, 
but the actual schedule was not made public. 

In the particular case of Minuteman, the 1964 budget added 
a further 150 missiles to the approved program, raising the total 
authorized force to 950. These missiles were of an "improved 
type," later to be designated Minuteman II. According to Jack 
Raymond of the New York Times, the decision to add 150 Minute- 
man missiles to the previously authorized force of 800 was one 
of the last decisions taken in relation to the F/Y 1964 budget; 
Secretary McNamara was reported to have recommended the 
150-missile addition to President Kennedy on 19 December 
1962.11 

8. Ibid., pp. 45-47. 

9. Ibid.; and House Armed Services Ck)mmittee, Hearings on Military Posture 

(1963), p. 308. 

10. House Armed Services Committee, Hearings on Military Posture (1963), 
pp. 316, 1281. 

11. New York Times, 20 December 1962. 
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The F/Y 1964 budget also included final funding for the last 
six of the 41-submarine fleet, comprising 656 SLBMs. In his 
prepared congressional statem.ent for F/Y 1964, McNamara tes- 
tified that the programmed SRF authorized and funded through 
F/Y 1964 provided "for a three-fold increase in the number of 
alert nuclear weapons in the force, compared with fiscal year 
1961." And, moreover, "with ample capacity for manufacturing 
MiNUTEMAN and Polaris assured for some years to come, more 
can be added, if they should be needed." However, McNamara 
argued that, "in adding to a Defense budget as large as the one 
we now have, we begin to encounter the law of diminishing 
returns, where each additional increment of resources applied 
produces a smaller increment of overall defense capability." The 
programmed SRF were, in his judgment, "fully adequate. . . . 
Further increases in the large forces aheady programmed would 
provide only marginal increases in capabilities in relation to their 
additional cost." 

In calculating the actual size of the strategic nuclear forces 
programmed by the administration, McNamara stated, repeat- 
ing his January 1962 testimony, that a variety of systematic anal- 
yses, including cost-eflfectiveness analysis, had been used. These, 
he said, took into account 

the character of the target systems: the number and yields of 
weapons required to destroy that system: the kinds of forces best 
suited to deliver these weapons, i.e. their payloads, penetration 
abilities, CEFs, reliability and vulnerability and cost effertiveness, 
as well as the size and character of the enemy's strategic offensive 
forces." 

The principal consideration governing the size of the U.S. 
strategic nuclear forces was that of superiority over the Soviet 
Union. During testimony on his F/Y 1964 budget statement, 
McNamara referred several times to "our current strategic nu- 
clear superiority over the USSR," and he argued that policy and 
budgetary actions could only be interpreted as "a series of ac- 

12. Senate Appropriations Committee, Department of Defense Appropriations 
for 1964, p. 9. 

13. Ibid. 14. Ibid., p. 40. 
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tions designed to maintain the military strength and superiority 
of this Nation."** 

In terms of concrete guiding principles, the foremost was the 
decision to design a strategic-forces posture which would pro- 
vide the United States with a variety of options. In particular the 
U.S. force: 

should have sufficient flexibility to permit a choice of strategies, 
particularly an ability to (1) strike back decisivch at the entire 
Soviet target system simultaneously, or (2), strike back first at the 
Soviet bomber bases, missiles sites and other military installations 
associated with their long-range nuclear forces to reduce the pow- 
er of anv follow-on-attack — and then if necessary, strike back at 
the Soviet urban and industrial complex in a controlled and delib- 
erate way.^' 

Every incentive was to be provided for the Soviet Union to with- 
hold any attack on U.S. cities in a first strike. In order to allow 
this, the U.S. missile force "must be larger than would otherwise 
be the case," permitting the United States to attack in "waves," 
if it so wanted. Whether the Soviets would accept this strategy 
was an open question; McNamara himself believed that anv 
nuclear attack by the Soviet Union on the United States would 
include an attack on major urban areas. However, "considering 
what is at stake, we believe it is worth the additional efifort on our 
part to have this option." 

McNamara rejected the option of building "a full counter- 
force" capability, however. The recommended posture would 
provide: 

throughout the period under consideration, a capability to destroy 
virtually all of the "soft" and "semi-hard" military targets in the 
Soviet Union and a large number of their fully hardened missile 
sites, with an additional capability in the form of a protected force 

15. Senate Armed Services Committee, Militaty Fwcuremeni AuthurizjaUon, 
Fiscal Year 1964, pp. 90, 108. 

16. Senate Appropriadons Committee, Department of Defense Appropriations for 

1964, p. 41. 

17. House Armed Services Committee, Hearings on Military Posture (1963), 
p. 382. 

18. Senate Appropriations Committee, Department of Defense Appropriations 
for 1964, p. 41. 
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to be employed or held in reserve for use against urban and in- 
dustrial areas. 

But McNamara believed that to destroy "any verv large portion 
of the fully hard ICBM sites" would be unfeasible; and he 
judged this to be so "regardless of how large or what kind of 
strategic forces we build." ^® Even a force "two, three or several 
times larger than the force we recommend" would not destroy 
all Soviet nuclear capability.** And even with "an extensive mis- 
sile defense system and a much more elaborate civil defense pro- 
gram than has thus far been contemplated ... we could not 
preclude casualties counted in the tens of millions.'*** 

One specific reason was given for part of the addition to the 
Minuteman program — because of the cancellation of the Sky- 
bolt ALBM program, 100 Minuteman missiles had been added 
to the previously approved program for the purpose of destroy- 
ing Soviet air-defense installations.^^ (This decision is discussed 
separately in a later section of this study.) 

THE f/y 1965 DEFENSE BUDGET DECISIONS 

With the presentation to Congress in January 1964 of the admin- 
istration's F/Y 1965 defense budget request, it became obvious 
that the U.S. strategic missile build-up was being considerably 
slowed down. Only $3.5 billion in total obligational authority 
(TOA) was proposed for strategic nuclear retaliatory forces, by 
far the lowest SRF allocation since the Democrats had taken of- 
fice in January 1961. In terms of new authorization and funding 
for strategic weapons, only 50 new Minuteman silos were pro- 
posed by McNamara, bringing the authorized force to 1,000 
missiles.^'' 

19. Ibid. 

20. Senate Armed Services Commiuee, Military Procurement AtUhorizaiion, 

Fiscal Year 1964, p. 40. 

21. House Appropriations Committee, Department of Defense Appropriations 
for 1964, p. 234. 

22. Senate Armed Services Committee, Military Procurement Authorization, 

Fiscal Year 1964, p. 40. 

23. Testimony of McNamara, House Appropriations Committee, Department 
of Defense Appropriations for 1964, part 1, p. 319. 

24. It should be noted that the F/Y 1965 budget was actually presented to 
Congress over the signature of President Lyndon B. Johnson. However, most 
of the decisions were made before President Kennedy's assassination on 22 
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In deciding on the F/Y 1965 Minuteman program, McNamara 
explained that he had been faced with two alternatives: 

Essentially, the choice is between (1) a faster buildup with a slower 
rate of retrofit of the earlier model with the Minuteman II; and 
(2) a slower rate of buildup with a faster rate of retrofit.^^ 

McNamara chose the second alternative, which involved a some- 
what lower procurement of additional missiles for FAT 1965 than 
had previously been planned, but a much faster rate of retrofit 
of Minuteman II missiles into Minuteman I silos. Additional 

Minuteman missiles were, however, tentatively programmed for 
funding in F/Y 1966 and F/Y 1967, though "the actual number 
to be started will depend upon the situation prevailing a year to 
two years from now."^® 

McNamara beheved that this decision "will greatly affect com- 
bat effectiveness." This was based on the fact that, as compared 
to Minuteman I, the Minuteman II would, 

provide increased range or pay load; a smaller CEP; a much great- 
er flexibility in the choice of preassigned targets; the capability 
of being launched by radio from an airborne command post; and 
a hardened power supply permitting a much greater postattack 
sustainability.*^ 

Because Minuteman II was such an improvement over Minute- 
man I, it was felt that "we got more destructive power by retro- 



November 1963. The FAf 1965 defense budget itself had been largely finalized, 
with most of the staff work completed, and, indeed, the White House staff were 
having a meedng on it on the day of the assassination (interviews with Ellis 
Veatch, 6 February 1973; and McGeorge Bundy, 18 December 1972). McNa- 
mara's F/Y 1965 posture statement was certainly no less McNamara because of 
Johnson's accession. 

25. House Armed Services Committee, Hearings on Military Posture (1964), 
p. 6923. 

26. Ibid. On 27 January 1964 McNamara reportedly told the House Armed 
Services Committee that current plans called for 1,200 Minuteman ICBMs (see 
Congressional Quarterly Service, Congress and the Nation, 1945-1^64: A Review of 
Government and Politics in the Postwar Years [Washington, D.C.: Congressional 
Quarterly, 1965], p. 328). And during the F/Y 1966 hearings in January 1965 
McNamara disclosed that the tentadve program for F/Y 1966 and F/Y 1967 had 
been, at this time (January 1964), 100 Minuteman missiles each fiscal year, for 
a total program of 1,200 missiles (see Senate Armed Services Committee, Mi7t- 
tary Procurement Authorization, Fiscal Year 1966, p. 59). 

27. Testimony of McNamara, House Armed Services Committee, Hearings on 
Military Posture (1964), pp. 6922-23. 
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fitting more rapidly than we would by substantially increasing 
total force size.'**® And further, by integrating Minuteman II 
and Minuteman I squadrons into a single system through the 
"internetting" of their communications and control systems, "the 

targeting flexibility of the force as a whole" would be greatly 
enhanced. This proposed revision of the force structure was 
expected to cost only about $500 million more through F/Y 
1969.29 

In proposing such a small net quantitative addition to the 
Minuteman force, McNamara also stressed the operation of "the 
law of diminishing returns, where each additional increment of 
resources used produces a proportionately smaller increment 
of overall defense capability," particularly when a defense pro- 
gram was as large as the one that the U.S. had developed and 
procured.^® Since the Democrats had assumed office in January 
1961, McNamara pointed out. 

The number of weapons in the alert forces will have been in- 
creased about 2V2 times and the megatonnage of these weapons 
almost 3 times, even though a large number of B-47s will have 
been phased out of the force during the same period.^* 

In regard to the Minuteman, McNamara testified that the ap- 
proved program had the capability of fulfiUing all the objectives 
of U.S. strategic policy even given the most pessimistic assump- 
tions, and that "the results do not vary to any significant de- 
gree for alternative Minuteman forces greater than those I am 
recommending." ®* 

In describing the theoretical underpinnings of the SRF pro- 
curement program, McNamara for the first time introduced the 
concept of "Damage Limitation." He explained this concept by 
juxtaposing the contending theories of "overkill" and "full first 
strike." According to McNamara, 

The proponents of the "overkill" theory would, in effect, restrict 

our strategic forces to those required for retaliation against cities 
only — with the calculaUon assuming near opUmum conditions.^^ 

28. Ibid., p. 6979. 29. Ibid., p. 6922. 30. Ibid., p. 6897. 
31. Ibid., p. 6921. 32. Ibid., p. 6929. 33. Ibid., p. 6918. 
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Moreover, the "cities only" constrictions of "overkill" were con- 
sidered by McNamara to be "dangerously inadequate." On the 
other hand, he believed a "full first strike" capability, which would 
limit damage to U.S. population and industry in any nuclear 
exchange to an "acceptable" level, to be "simply unattainable."^* 
In terms of strategic forces, the damage-limiting posture would 
require something in between these two extremes — it could, for 
example, be "considerably larger than would be needed for a 
limited 'cities only' strategy." But studies of SRF alternadves 
showed "that forces in excess of those needed simply to destroy 
Soviet cities would significandy reduce damage to the United 
States and Western Europe," although he added that, of course, 
"there are some differences of judgment on just how large such 
a force should be."** 

However, while McNamara conceded that the size and charac- 
ter of the Minuteman force would be important in reducing 
damage to the United States, he argued that "grave damage" 
could not be avoided, "no matter how many Minuteman missiles 
(within practical limits) ... we were to add to our forces." And, 
furthermore, cost-effectiveness studies demonstrated "that a 
properly planned nationwide fallout shelter program would con- 
tribute far more to the saving of lives per dollar than an increase 
in Minuteman missiles beyond the level we recommend."*® 

The most important question discussed in relation to the SRF 
programs during the F/Y 1965 hearings was that of the reliabil- 
ity of U.S. missiles. This discussion was prompted by charges 
by Senator Goldwater to the effect that American missiles were 
"not dependable." In his January 1964 posture statement, 
McNamara had pointed out that, as of mid- 1964, "the number 
of ICBM and Polaris missiles will, for the first time, just about 
equal the number of manned bombers in the force." And be- 
cause of the much greater vulnerability of the manned bomber 
force, "a higher proportion of the Minuteman force than of the 
B-52 force can be counted upon to reach targets in a retaliatory 
strike." In this sense, the Minuteman was "more dependable" 

34. Ibid., p. 6920. 35. Ibid., pp. 6919-20. 36. Ibid., p. 6929. 
37. New York Times, 10 January 1964. 
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than the Goldwater took this as evidence of the admin- 

istration's intention to further downgrade the manned bomber, 
however, and while producing no evidence, asserted that the 
"fire reliability" of U.S. ICBMs was only 38 percent.^® McNa- 

mara did not offer any specific figures to refute these,"*^ but 
stated that, 

Senator Goldwater's reported statement that the U.S. long-range 
missiles are not dependable is completely misleading, p>oliti(ally 
irresponsible, and damaging to the national security. There is no 
information, classified or otherwise, to support the false implica- 
tion that our long-range missiles cannot be depended on to accom- 
plish their mission.*^ 

And he testified that those responsible for targeting "the war 
plan" had full confidence in the Minuteman system,'*^ In any 
event, McNamara testified, any "mechanical unreliability" of the 
Minuteman missile had been compensated for by increased pro- 
curement so as to ensure its dependability in any of its mission 
objectives.*^ 

As in previous years, McNamara reported that the U.S. esti- 
mate of Soviet forces had been "one of the major determinants 
of the size and character of our future strategic retaliatory 
forces." But, as before, he gave no indications as to just how 
estimates and projections of Soviet strength in any concrete way 
affected the U.S. strategic-forces program, with one minor and 
only partial exception: it was argued that the administration's 
case for phasing out the "soft" missiles was partly based upon 
strategic developments within the Soviet Union. 

The F/Y 1965 defense budget disclosed one other decision 

38. House Armed Services Committee, Hearings on Military Posture (1964), 
pp. 6921-25. 

39. Xeu^ York Times, 29 February 1964. 

40. "Cape Kennedy sources." however, were reported to have said that seven 
out of ten ICBM tests had been successtul, and called only one out of ten out- 
right failures (see the New York Times, 10 January 1964). 

41. House Appropriations Committee, Department of Defense Appropriations 
for 1965, part 4, p. 138. 

42. Ibid., pp. 164-65. 

43. House Armed Services Committee, Hearings and Military Posture (1964), 
p. 6926. 

44. Ibid., p. 6921. 
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relevant to the U.S. ICBM force. In a series of meetings between 
McNamara and the joint chiefs of stafif between August and 
November 1963, it was decided to phase out the 27 Atlas D mis- 
siles during F/Y 1965. The Atlas E and Titan I missiles were also 

scheduled to be phased out, but a modernization program would 
allow this to take place "sometime later"; the actual schedule 
remained classified.'*' 

The decision to withdraw these "soft," liquid-fuel missiles 
from the force was explained in a variety of ways. In his pre- 
pared posture statement, McNamara explained it in terms of the 
very unfavorable cost-eflFectiveness of the Atlases as compared 
with the rapidly increasing Minuteman force.** Before the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee, in the face of fairly critical ques- 
tioning, he stated that the decision was "based on the fact that 
the Minuteman is much more dependable than the Atlas D, is 
much less costly, and is coming in on schedule, as is the Polaris, 
very satisfactorily."^^ And before the same committee the next 
day, Dr. Harold Brown, assistant secretary of defense for re- 
search and development, explained the decision in terms of the 
increasing accuracy of Soviet missiles. 

At this time, the Atlas F was scheduled to remain in the force 
with the Titan II and the Minuteman indefinitely. However, all 
the Atlas £, Titan I, and Atlas F missiles were actually phased 
out before the end of FA^ 1965, within a few months of the Atlas 
D missiles. For some reason, the modification and modernization 
program which the Pentagon had judged worthwhile in late 
1963 was not undertaken.** Incomplete "shakedown" tests and 
haste in bringing the Atlas F into operational status during the 
October 1962 Cuban Missile Crisis may have been responsible 
for the accelerated withdrawal of this missile from the force,^^ 

45. Senate Appropriations Committee, Department of Defense Appropriations 
for 1964, pp. 50,71. 

46. House Armed Services Committee, Hearing'^ on .Military Foslurc (1964), 
p. 6922. The Atlases were slow reacting and very vulnerable, and their cost of 
operation and maintenance was about $1 million per missile per year, as com- 
pared with only about $100,000 for a Minuteman. 

47. Senate Appropriations Committee, Department of Defense Appropriations 
for 1964, p. 50. 

48. Ibid., p. 322. 49. Ibid., pp. 71, 318. 

50. See John S. Tompkins, The Weapons of World War III, pp. 175-77. 
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but this does not explain the Atlas E and Titan I decisions. Most 
likely, for political reasons, McNamara simply waited until after 
the conclusion of the F/Y 1965 hearings before he announced 
his decision, thus avoiding interrogation by the many congres- 
sional supporters of the "big payload" missiles. 

THE f/y ig66 DEFENSE BUDGET DECISIONS: 

CONFIRMING THE 1 ,000-MINUTEMAN CEILING 

The defense budget for F/Y 1966, presented to Congress by 
Secretary of Defense McNamara in January 1965, included only 
$4.5 billion in TOA for strategic nuclear retaliatory forces, i.e., 
only 50 to 60 percent of the SRF funding of fiscal years 1962- 
64.^* The most important decision in the strategic-weapons field 
was the decision to limit the Minuteman procurement program 
to the 1,000 missiles previously authorized in F/Y 1962-65. 

Until this decision the Department of Defense had tentatively 
programmed a Minuteman force of 1,200 missiles by the end of 
the 1960s. This figure was originally presented by the DoD in 
McNamara's first posture statement, transmitted to Congress in 
January 1962 with the F/Y 1963 defense budget and F/Y 1963- 
67 defense program.^^ Under the McNamara Administration, 
the DoD kept a running five-year defense program; the figures 
for all years other than the current budgetary year, however, 
had no final approval associated with them — they were simply 
planning figures. 

With the cancellation of the Skybolt ALBM program in De- 
cember 1962, the DoD added another 100 Minuteman missiles 
to the F/Y 1963-68 five-year plan,^^ bringing the planned Min- 
uteman force to 1,300 missiles. According to Missiles and Rockets, 
the DoD continued to plan on an eventual force of 1,300 Minute- 
man ICBMs until the fall of 1963.^4 

51. Senate Armed Services Ck>mmittee, Military Procurement Authorization, 
Fiscal Year 1966, p. 74. 

52. Testimony of Secretary of Defense Melvin Laird, Senate Appropriations 
Committee, Department of Defense Appropriations for Fiscal Year 1970, p. 585 (see 
also U.S. News and World Report, 22 January 1962, p. 22). 

53. Testimony of McNamara, House Appropriations Committee, Department 
of Defense Appropriations for 1964, part 1, p. 319. 

54. See Missiles ^ Rockets, 25 March 1963, p. 13 and p. 31; 6 May 1963, p. 32; 
1 July 1963, p. 26; 29 July 1963, p. 91; 2 September 1963, p. 22; 4 November 
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In the F/Y 1965 defense budget, drawn up in late 1963 and 
sent to Congress on 21 January 1964, the DoD reverted to 1,200 
as the FAT 1969 planning figure.** Apparendy there were at this 
time two alternative plans for reaching the 1,200 target. In his 
F/Y 1966 posture statement (February 1965), McNamara testi- 
fied that "last year we had tentatively planned to fund another 
100 Minuteman silos in each year F/Y 1966-67 (for a total of 
1,200 missiles)." Missiles and Rockets reported on 13 January 
1964, however, that the administration had elected to procure 
50 Minuteman missiles per year from F/Y 1966 through F/Y 
1969 for a total of 1,200 missiles.^' And in his interview with 
U.S. News and World Reporty McNamara stated that the 1,200 fig- 
ure was the "objective for the fifth year [F/Y 1969].*'*® 

The decision to cut the tentative Minuteman program to 1,000 
missiles was formally made by the DoD on 5 November 1964.*® 
In a meeting with the joint chiefs of staff. Secretary McNamara, 
Deputy Secretary Vance, and BoB Director Kermit Gordon on 
22 December 1964, President Johnson upheld this decision, and 
it was announced to the press immediately afterwards.^" The 
estimated five-year cost of the 200 Minuteman II missiles cut 
from the Minuteman program was $1.3 billion, of which about 
$400 million would have been required in F/Y 1966. Fifty of the 
200 missiles were to be sited at an existing wing, and the other 
150 at a new (No. 7) wing.'* In the face of very critical question- 



1963, p. 22. These reports were confirmed in an interview with Dr. Henry Glass, 
29 July 1970. 

55. Missiles iff Rockets, 13 January 1964, p. 14; and interview with Henry 

Glass, 29Julv 1970. 

56. Senate Armed Services Committee, Military Procurement Authorization, 
Fiscal Year 1966, p. 59. 

57. Missiles cs? Rockets, ISJanuarv 1964, p. 14. 

58. U.S. Xeu's and World Report , 12 April 1963. p. 36. 

59. Senate Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee, Status of U.S. Strategic 
Power, part 1 (April 1968), pp. 38, 1 14. This decision by the DoD was made just 

two davs after the 3 November 1964 election, in which issues relating to the 
strategic missile force had bcci) pioininent. It is interesting to note that McNa- 
mara apparently waited until after the election before formally making the 
1,000-Minuteman decision. 

60. L. J. Korb, "The Role of the Joint Chiefs of Staff," p. 198; and interviews 
with Ellis \ cat( h. 6 F"ebruary 1973, and Kcrniit (iordon, 8 February 1973. 

61. Senate Armed Services Conunittee, MUUai-y Procurement Authorization, 
Fiscal Year 1966, pp. 56, 1033-34, 1067. 
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ing from members of the Senate Armed Services Committee, 
McNamara stated on 26 February 1965 that, 

The reason for the reduction is three-fold: 
First [deleted]. 

Secondly, and most importantly, the capability of the Minuteman 
system has been increased by the introduction into the program of 
improvements in guidance and other features which increase its 
kill capability. . . . 

Thirdly, the decision was afiFected by the further studies that the 
Joint Staff and others have made of strategic nuclear war which 
outline the task to be accomplished by our forces and our capa- 
bility for accomplishing it. As I tried to outline to you, we have 
basically two requirements for this strategic offensive force. One is 
to have such power that the Soviets will understand that they 
would be literally destroyed if they were to launch against us. That 
requires only a portion of the force. [Deleted]. The second require- 
ment for the force is to assist in reducing the damage to our coun- 
try, and these studies have shown that an additional 200 missiles 
would not have any material effect in reducing the damage to our 
Nation. Therefore I do not believe we should recommend them 
to you.** 

From statements made elsewhere by McNamara and other 
members of the administration, it is possible to infer what the 
first reason was. General Gerritv, for example, stated before the 
Senate Armed Services Committee that the DoD decision was 
"based on what they consider the threat to be and the capability 
of the Minuteman II against that threat." In reporting the 
Minuteman cutback, Missiles and Rockets disclosed that the Pen- 
tagon explained it partly in terms of "new U.S. intelligence indi- 
cating fewer Soviet ICBMs — about 200 in total — than previously 
estimated, and thus fewer targets" facing the U.S. force.®* And 
in an interview with U.S. News and World Report on 12 April 
1965, McNamara stated that one reason for the cutback was 
that, "Our estimates of the Soviet threat have changed. . . . We 
now estimate that the Soviet program will lag compared with 
what we previously estimated and this is what reduces our re- 
quirements." 

62. Ibid., p. 304. 

63. Senate Armed Services Committee, Military Procurement AtUhorization, 
Fiscal Year 1966, pp. 1057-58. 

64. Missiles Z5 Rockets, 4 January 1965, p. 10. 

65. U.S. News and World Report, 12 April 1965, p. 56. 
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McNamara, however, seems to have considered the increased 
capability of the Minuteman II far more important than the 
reduced estimates of Soviet missile deployment. In his prepared 
posture statement, for example, this was his only explanation of 
the Minuteman cutback. He testified that, 

On the basis of our analysis of the general nuclear war problem 
in the early 1970s, 1 am convinced that another 200 Minuteman 
silos are not required at this time. We now believe that we can 
markedly increase the "kill" capabilities of the Minuteman force 
through a number of qualitative improvements which now appear 
feasible. The Minuteman force presently planned for FY 1970 will 
have a total destruction capability of at least 30 or 40 percent 
greater than a force of the same size consisting only of Minuteman 
I. With the additional improvements which now appear possible, 
the destruction capabilities of the Minuteman force could be fur- 
ther increased in the future, if that appears desirable, by a factor 
of two compared with a force of the same size consisdng only of 
Minuteman 

Throughout the F/Y 1966 hearings, McNamara and his chief 
aides emphasized that the 1,000-Minuteman force was still sub- 
ject to change in the future if further missiles were thought 
necessary. Before the Senate Armed Services Committee and the 
Committee on Appropriations* subcommittee on defense, for 
example, McNamara stated: 

we can increase that total to 1,200 at a later date if it seems desir- 
able ... we can still reach 1,200 at the end of 1969 if it seems 
desirable to do so, by adding missiles at a later date. So I don't 
believe the decision should be thought final. We should review it 
each year, and raise it in the future if it seems necessary.*' 

And Deputy Secretary Vance testified before the House Armed 
Services Committee that the DoD was "preserving the option" of 
a 1,200-missile force "should we determine next year that it is 
desirable."*® The Air Force, however, doubted that this would 
be done.®* 

66. Senate Armed Services Committee, Military Procurement AtUhornation, 

Fiscal Year 1966, p. 60, 

67. Ibid., p. 385. 

68. House Armed Services Committee, Hearings on MilUary Posture (1965), 
p. 202. 

69. See, for example, testimony of Gen. McConnell, Senate Armed Services 
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In November 1964, when the Minuteman force size was under 
consideration in the F/Y 1966 budget discussions, most of the 
joint chiefs of staff favored the 1,200 total/" Within Congress 
the Air Foi ce had a large number of prominent supporters of its 
1,200-Minuteman position, partictilarly in the House and Senate 
Armed Services Committees. In the Senate, Senators John Sten- 
nis (Democrat, Mississippi, chairman of the preparedness inves- 
tigating subcommittee), Richard B. Russell (Democrat, Georgia, 
chairman of the Committee on Armed Services and of the de- 
fense subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations), and 
Strom Thurmond (then Democrat, South Carolina) were espe- 
cially critical of the DoD's decision/* Some senators supported 
the 1,200-missile program because it would have meant an addi- 
tional Minuteman wing, possibly in their own state. (Senators 
Cannon and Bible, tor example, both Democrats from Nevada, 
contacted Secretary Zuckert with a view to having Stead AFB, 
Nevada, selected as the seventh Minuteman wing.)''^ 

In early March 1965, however, the Air Force relaxed its earlier 
position. Testimony of Air Force generals on 12 March, for 
example, revealed that the Air Force now approved the OSD 
1,000-missile ceiling on the Minuteman force, and accepted the 
1,000 program as satisfactory/^ At about the same time, the 
joint chiefs of staff were drawing up the JSOP setting out the re- 
quirements for the ¥/Y 1967 defense budget and the T/Y 1967- 
71 defense program, and in that plan the 1,000- Minuteman 
force was accepted as the JCS requirement.''^ And, during hear- 
ings on the F/Y 1967 budget in February 1966, the chairman of 
the joint chiefs, General Wheeler, testified that the JCS now unan- 
imously accepted the 1,000 figure, and McNamara emphasized 



Committee, Milifan Procurement AuthorizeUion, Fiscal Year 1966, p. 994, and 
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that both the secretary of the Air Force and the chief of staff (now 
General John P. McConnell) fully concurred in the dedsion.^^ 

In retrospect there is litde doubt that McNamara had litde 
real intention of ever procuring more than 1,000 Minuteipan 
ICBMs. Some former officials believe that he had aaually setded 
on 1,000 some time in 1961;^' others think that it was not until 
he was satisfied, some time in 1962, that the improved Minute- 
man (Minuteman II) would be an enormous qualitative improve- 
ment over the early Minuteman. In any case, it was long before 
November 1964. 

The higher figures were left in the OSD five-year program 
projections for two reasons. First, because McNamara was more 
interested in winning annual budget fights than fighting over 
the target for five years hence; and, second, because a higher 
end figure on paper gave him greater scope for bargaining. 
While it was in the plan, the higher figure(s) could be used as a 
**chopping block" to cut other programs (for example, the B-70); 
and the manipulation of the figure(s) allowed McNamara to can- 
cel other programs while seemingly o£fering compensation (for 
example, the Skybolt cancellation). 

The F/Y 1966 budget was simply the latest opportunity McNa- 
mara had of imposing the 1,000-Minuteman ceiling. And with 
President Johnson secure in office for a further four years, 
November-December 1964 was politically a very appropriate 

time for him to formally make the cut-off decision. 
20 July 1970 

75. Senate Armed Services Committee, Military Procurement Authorization for 
Fiscal Year 1967, pp. 248, 252. McConnell replaced Le May as Air Force chief 
of staff on 1 February 1965. This might partly explain the Air Force's reversal 
of position between January (1,200) and March (acceptance of 1,000). Before 
retiring, Le May made an urgent recommendation for approval of the 1,200 
program (see Missiles £s? Rockets, 4 January 1965, p. 10). McConnell, however, 
appears to have been far more "reasonable" in his dealings with OSD. 

76. Interviews with Dr. Alain C. Enthoven, 17 August 1970; Daniel Ellsberg, 
24 August 1970; Gen. Curtis £. Le May, 16 August 1970; and Roswell Gilpatric, 
20 January 1973. 

77. Interviews with Henry Glass, 29 July 1970, and Neil Harlan, 21 July 
1970. 
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part three 

Explaining the 
Strategic Missile Build-up 



8 The Missile Build-up and 
Intelligence about 
Sevlet Strategic Forces 



V with the deployment on station of the Polaris FBM submarine 

USS Will Rogers on 3 October 1967, the U.S. strategic ballistic 
missile force levelled off at 1,710 missiles. Only two weeks before 
this, in an address to the annual convention of United Press 
International editors and publishers at San Francisco on 18 
September 1967, Secretary of Defense McNamara had stated 
that this missile force was "both greater than we had originally 
planned and in fart more than we require." He then went on to 
explain how this had come about: 

In 1961, when I became Secretary of Defense, the Soviet Union 
possessed a very small operational arsenal of intercontinental mis- 
siles. However, they did possess the technological and industrial 
capacity to enlarge that arsenal very substantially over the succeed- 
ing several years. 
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Now we had no evidence that the Soviets did in fact plan to fully 
use that capability. But as I have pointed out, a strategic planner 
must be "conservative" in his calculations; that is, he must prepare 
for the worst plausible case and not be content to hope and pre- 
pare merely for the most probable. 

Since we could not be certain of Soviet intentions — since we 
could not be sure that thev would not undertake a massive buildup 
— we had to insure against such an eventualitv by undertaking 
ourselves a major buildup of the Minuteman and Polaris forces. 

Thus, in the course of hedging against what was then onlv a 
theoreticalK possible Soviet buildup, we took decisions which ha\e 
resulted in our current superiority in numbers of war heads and 
deliverable megatons. 

Now let me be absolutely clear. I am not saying that our decision 
in 1961 was unjustified. I am simply saying that it was necessitated 
by a lack of accurate information.^ 

This remains the only "officiar' explanation of the Kennedy- 
McNamara missile build-up. 

The belief that the Kennedy- McNamara missile program was 
an overreaction, produced by "conservative" planning, to the 

expectation of an impending missile gap favoring the Soviet 
Union is now a piece of conventional wisdom, accepted by sti at- 
egists, former officials (from Herbert York to General Le May), 
journalists, and critics alike.- It is a belief which has never, how- 
ever, been critically examined. 

On 29 January 1964, in testimony before the House Armed 
Services Committee, McNamara in fact contradicted the sub- 
stance of his argument of 18 September 1967 — while acknowl- 
edging the inadequate intelligence available in 1959, 1960, and 
1961, he denied that on the basis of the subsequent intelligence 
reappraisal the United States should have downgraded its own 
missile program. The following exchange took place between 
Congressman Becker and McNamara: 

Mr. Becker: Now, let's get down to the intelligence estimates. 
We went ahead based upon certain overestimated intelligence in- 
formation from 1960, 1961, on to the point of increasing our 

1. Robert S. McNamara. "The Dynamics of Nuclear Strategv," pp. 445-46. 

2. See, tor example, Herbert F. York, "A Personal View of the Arms Race," 
p. 28; and Gen. Curtis E. Le May, America is in Danger, p. 43. 
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defense expenditures from $10 billion a year and increasing the 
building of missiles, during these years, because of a so-called 
improper or a lack of proper intelligence. Now, today we have 
good intelligence, so that we know we do not need so many mis- 
siles any more, we don't need to build so many, as Soviet Russia 
has nowhere near the amount of missiles we assumed they had 
from intelligence several years ago, this is part of your statement 
today, is that right? 

Secretary McNamara: No, sir. I stated that the intelligence 
esdmates of 1959, 1960 and 1961, when compared with the actual 
strength for the period which was included in those estimates, that 
is to say, mid-1963, had overestimated the strength. But I didn't 
state that this led this administration to act incorrectly in establish- 
ing a procurement program for missUes.^ 

On 7 April 1961, only some ten weeks after his taking office, 
McNamara was even more candid, in an exchange with Gerald 
Ford, of the House Appropriations defense subcommittee, on 
the eflfect on strategic planning of a downgrading of the Soviet 
threat: 

Mr. Ford: Mr. Secretary, if within the next two months or the 
next three months the Central Intelligence Agency should decide, 
based on new intelligence, that we had misjudged or miscalculated 
the ICBM threat from the Soviet Union, would that have any im- 
pact, material or otherwise, on the program you are submitting to 
us here today? 

Secretary McNamara: I think it would depend on the degree 
of miscalculation and the time period that that miscalculation 
applied to. 

Mr. Ford: Your recommendations that we have before us now 
in this area are related to the intelligence summaries you now are 

working with? 

Secretary McNamara: Essentially so, hut I want to emphasize 
that the intelligence summaries, if we limit that term to mean the 
missile tables wc discussed earlier, are not the only intelligence 

data that aff ect our force requirements. 

Mr. Ford: But if we had a 25 percent downgrading in the Soviet 
Union ICBM threat within the next several months, that would 
have a substantial impaa on their total destructive force as far as 
we are concerned? 

Secretary McNamara: Yes. 

3. House Armed Services Committee, Heanngs on Military Posture (1964), 
p. 6961. 
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Mr. Ford: If that took place, would that have much impact, if 
any, on the program you are submitting to us? 
Secretary McNamara: It would have some but no[t] much. 
Mr. Ford: That is all?* 

To argue otherwise at this time would, perhaps, have made it 
politically more difficult to carry out the extensive changes in the 
U.S. defense posture that Kennedy and McNamara were so 
determined upon. 

In January 1962 Senator Symington disclosed percentage 
figures which showed that national intelligence estimates of 
Soviet ICBMs had in fact been drastically downgraded during 
the previous 22 months — the September 1961 NIE was only 3.5 
percent of the estimate of December 1959. Symington was ob- 
viously bemused by how seriously the Defense Department lead- 
ership took intelligence estimates: 

If you are figuring the needs of our Defense Department on our 
intelligence, it is difficult for me to see why there haven't been 
broader changes made. ... I would ask voii to file for the record 
the justification of your statement that intelligence is taken into 
consideration.^ 

McNamara sidestepped Symington's question, and failed to file 

anything for the record. 

In each of McXamara's annual posture statements to ('oiigress 
from Januarv 1962 to Januarv 1964, the secretary emphasized 
that the si/e and character of the Soviet strategic forces was a 
prime factor in determining U.S. strategic-forces requirements. 
For example, in his first posture statement, delivered to Con- 
gress in January 1962, he stated that 

obviously, the size and kind of forces we will need in the future will 
be influenced, in large part, by the size and kind of long-range 
nuclear forces the Soviets could bring against us and our allies and 
by the effectiveness of the Soviet defensive system.* 

4. House Appropriations Commiuee, Department of Defense Appropriations 
for 1962, part 3, pp. 111-12. 

5. Senate Armed Services Committee, Military Procurement Authorization, Fis- 
cal Year 1963, pp. 49-50. 

6. House Armed Services Committee, Hearings on Military Posture (1962), p. 
3173. 
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He specified that a major factor in the calculations of the DoD 
had been 

the size, weight, and effectiveness of a possible enemy attack — 
based on estimates of the size and character of the enemy's long- 
range strategic offensive fbr( es and tfie warhead yields, reliability, 
and accuracy of their weapon system.^ 

McNamara was aware that such estimates involved great uncer- 
tainties, but he beheved that allowances could be made for these 
in the department's analyses. Again, in his first posture state- 
ment, he said: 

Clearly, each of these crucial factors involves various degrees of 
uncertainty. But these uncertainties are not completely unmanage- 
able. By postulating various sets of assumptions, ranging from 
optimistic to pessimistic, it is possible to introduce into our calcula- 
tions reasonable allowances for these uncertainties. For example, 
we can use in our analysis both the higher and lower limits of the 
range of estimates of enemy ICBMs and long-range b)ombers. We 
can assign to these forces a range of capabilities as to warhead 
yield, accuracy, and reliability.® 

And during his testimony before the House Appropriations 

defense subcommittee on 29 January 1962, he said that 

in calculating die force requirements for our strategic nuclear 
delivery forces we took account of a series of cases ranging from 
what we would call the optimistic to the pessimistic. ... we used 
a wide range of estimates because we were trying to determine 
under what circumstances would it be inadequate.^ 

However, McNamara gave no further details of these calcula- 

* ... 

tions or the relevant ranges of estimates; nor did he disclose how 

they gave rise to the assumptions about the Soviet missile pro- 
gram upon which the U.S. strategic-forces requirement was 
allegedly in part based. 

The particular assumption that McNamara actually adopted 
in 1962 was "in fact . . . that the Soviet Union will eventually 

7. Ibid., p. 3172. 8. Ibid. 

9. House Appropriations Committee, Department of Defense Appropriations for 
1963, pan 2, p. 34. 
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build a large ICBM force." This assumption largely ignored 
the 1960-61 downgrading of the NIE, the apparent difficulties 

that the Soviets were having in developing a second-generation 
ICBM or a submarine-launched ballistic missile, and the consid- 
erable evidence that Khrushchev had adopted a "minimum 
deterrence" strategic-forces posture. 

McNamara stated again in January 1963 that "the size and 
character of our opponent's strategic forces and defense systems 
—now, and more importantly, in the future," were some of the 
major uncertainties faced by the administration in its planning. 
This was, moreover, complicated by the long lead-times involved 
in making strategic weapons operational for, because of these, 

we must plan for our forces well in advance of the time when we 
will need them and, indeed, we now project our programs at least 
5 years ahead of the current budget year. For the same reason we 
must also project our estimates of the enemy's forces at least 5 
years into the future, and for some purposes, even beyond. These 
longer range projections of enemy capabilities are, of course, high- 
ly conjectural, particularly since they deal with a period beyond 
the production and deployment leadtimes of enemy weapon sys- 
leins. Therefore, we are, in effect, attempting to anticipate pro- 
duction and deployment decisions which our opponents, them- 
selves, may not yet have made.^^ 

The particular assumption made by McNamara about future 
Soviet strategic forces was that the Soviet Union would build a 
large ICBM force, which it would harden and disperse, and that 
it would acquire "a significant number of missile-launching sub- 
marines," a portion of which would be conUnually deployed at 
sea.^^ The grounds for this assumption were never publicly 
explicated. In fact, the NIE at this time, prepared in late 1962, 
represented a further downgrading in the projections of Soviet 
ICBM levels for mid- 1967 as compared with the NIE of the pre- 
vious year.*^ 

10. House Armed Services Committee, Hearings on Military Posture (1962), 

p. 3173. 

11. Senate Appropriations Committee, Department of Defense Appropriations 
for 1964, p. 40. 

12. Ibid., p. 41. 

13. Statement of Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara before the House Sub- 
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Furthermore, McNamara was often seemingly inconsistent in 
his explanations of how estimates and assumptions concerning 
the Soviet missile force related to the U.S. program. In one 
place, for example, he asserted that because it was U.S. policy to 

target Soviet strategic weapons, the growth of the Soviet force 
had increased American programs;*"* elsewhere, however, he 
stated that he was not predicating U.S. plans on estimates of the 
Soviet missile force. McNamara was obviously playing very 
freely with the estimates of current and future Soviet strategic 
strength and its relevance to the U.S. strategic- forces program. 

Again in January 1964, in testimony on the F/Y 1965 defense 
budget, the last budget to program additional strategic missiles, 
McNamara reported that the U.S. estimate of Soviet forces had 
been "one of the major determinants of the size and character of 
our future strategic retaliatory forces." But, as before, he gave 
no indications as to just how the estimates and projections of 
Soviet strength affected, in any concrete way, the U.S. strategic- 
forces program. 

Beneath the "shifting sands" which characterized the McNa- 
mara strategy throughout his years as secretary of defense was 
a constant, although not always explicit, acceptance of a particu- 
lar version of deterrence as a national strategic policy. This was 
the necessity for the United States to have the capability, at all 
times and under all circumstances, "of destroying the aggressor 
to the point that his society is simply no longer viable in any 
meaningful 20th-century sense."" In April 1961, some three 
months after he had taken office, McNamara stated that 

our objective has been to develop a strategic delivery system for 
nuclear weapons which will be able to survive an attack with sufii- 



committee uii Department uj Dejeiise Appwpriatiun.s, the Fiscal Year 1964—68 Defense 

Program and 1964 Defense Budget, 6 February 1963, p. 29 (declassified 1975). 

14. H()iis<- Appropriations Committee, Department of Defense Appropriations 
for 1964, p-dtt I, p. 328. 

15. Senate Armed Services Ck>mmittee, Military Procurement Authorization, Fis- 
cal Year 1964, p. 131. 

16. House Armed Services Committee, Hearings on Military Posture (1964), 
p. 6921. 

17. See James R. Schlesinger, in Senate Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, Planning, Programming, Budgeting (1970), p. 133. 

18. McNamara, "The Dynamics of Nuclear Strategy," p. 444. 
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cient power to deliver substantial destruction to the attaciier after 
that first strike.^* 

By February 1965 McNamara had defined "substantial destruc- 
tion" to be "the destruction of . . . one-quarter to one-third of its 

[the Soviet Union's] population and about two-thirds of its in- 
dustrial capacity."^® 

Two things should be noted about this formulation. In the 
first place, "such high assurance was not always a U.S. require- 
ment" — certainty of such destructive capability would have been 
strategically unthinkable in the 1950s. Second, and more impor- 
tantly, it is quite independent of whatever capacity for destruc- 
tion might be possessed by the Soviet Union. As one critic has 
pointed out, 

It is questionable whethei- it is reasonable to consider deterrence 
as such as a f unction of some fixed, absolute assured destruction 
capability (as McNamara appears to do) without taking into con- 
sideration the magnitude of the threat to be deterred.-' 

In McNamara's overall strategy, of course, Soviet capabilities 

do enter into the U.S. strategic-forces requirement. In particu- 
lar, Soviet first-strike offensive forces and strategic defensive 
forces must be considered. But, as McNamara himself has stated, 

Soviet capabilities in these respects are "but one of a series of 
factors, and not the most important by any manner of means" 
in the determination of U.S. missile and bomber requirements.^^ 
All this makes McNamara's rationale of 18 September 1967 
extremely questionable. 

It is clear from chapter 4 that by the late summer or early fall 
of 1961, if not immediately after taking office in January that 
year, the new administration found that the question of a pos- 
sible missile gap was no longer relevant for policy and weapons- 

19. House Appropriations Committee, Department of Defense Appropriations for 

1962. part 3, p. 143. (halics added.) 

20. House Armed Services Commitlee, Military Procurement Authorization, 
Fiscal Year 1966, p. 44. 

21. \. Petersen, in Implications of Anti-Ballistic Missile Systems, ed. C. F, Bar- 
nabv and A. Boresrup, p. 49. 

22. Senate Armed Services Committee, Militaiy Procurement Authorization, 
Fiscal Year 1963, p. 50. 
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procurement purposes. As Arthur Schlesinger has reported, the 
missile gap was no longer an issue by the time of the defense 
budget deliberations in November 1961.^^ 

Virtually the whole of the Kennedy-McNamara strategic mis- 
sile build-up was programmed alter the Kennedy Administra- 
tion had officially dismissed the missile gap — by about October 
1961 at the latest. The F/Y 1963 defense budget, of which the 
missile requests were only made hnal in December 1961, added 
200 Minuteman missiles and 192 Polaris missiles (12 FBM sub- 
marines) to the missile program, and McNamara's F/Y 1963- 
¥/Y 1967 posture statement projected at least a further 400 
Minuteman missiles. The F/Y 1964 and F/Y 1965 defense bud- 
gets provided the final authorization for 200 of these Minuteman 
missiles and six of the Polaris FBM submarines. This brought 
the U.S. strategic arsenal to 1,890 (including the 180 Atlas and 
Titan I) intercontinental and submarine-launched ballistic mis- 
siles — an increase of nearly 75 percent over the Eisenhower 
program in total long-range strategic missiles, and of just over 
100 percent in numbers of second-generation strategic missiles. 

Besides the Kennedy-McNamara strategic missile build-up of 
1961-64, there were three other major long-range strategic mis- 
sile decisions which bear on the question of the role of intelli- 
gence about the Soviet missile program in the U.S. missile build- 
up. First, there was the decision to cancel the mobile Minuteman 
program, finally made on 13 December 1961. During the course 
of his testimony on the F/Y 1963 and F/Y 1964 defense budgets, 
McNamara gave a variety of disparate reasons for the cancella- 
tion of this program. These included its increased development 
costs, its lack of cost-eftectiveness as an operational system 
when compared with Polaris and fixed-base Minuteman sys- 
tems,^^ its minimal contribution to U.S. deterrent power,^^ and 
the planned development of a mobile medium-range ballistic 

23. Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., A Thousand Days, p. 438. 

24. Senate Armed Services Committee, Military Procurement Authorization, 
Fiscal Yea) 1963, p. 24. 

25. Ibid., p. 25, and House Armed Services Committee, Hearings on Military 
Posture (1962), p. 3175. 

26. House Appropriations Committee, Department of Defense Appropriations 
for 1964, part 1, p. 255. 
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missile.*^ Although at least two commentators^* have attributed 
the cancellation of the mobile Minuteman program, at least in 
part, to the downgrading of the Soviet missile force by U.S. 
intelligence during 1961, this factor was never mentioned by 

McNamara. 

The second ICBM program decision relevant here is that to 
phase out the 27 Atlas D missiles in the late summer and the fall 
of 1963 and the 99 Atlas E and F and the 54 Titan I missiles in 
late 1964. Again, a variety of reasons were given for this decision. 
The principal explanation, given by McNamara in his prepared 
F/Y 1965 posture statement, was the very low cost-effectiveness 
of these missiles as compared with the rapidly increasing Min- 
uteman force.^' In early 1966 McNamara was quite positive: 
"We took all the Adas's out because they had practically no effec- 
tive combat capability."'® 

There was little indication that estimates or projections of 
Soviet missile strength played any part in this decision. On 6 Feb- 
ruary 1964 Dr. Harold Brown, assistant secretary of defense for 
research and development, testified before the Senate Appro- 
priations defense subcommittee that the increased accuracy of 
Soviet missiles had reduced any contribution which the Atlases 
and Titans could make to deterrence,^' but this was the only 
reference made to the Soviets during the hearings on the Atlas 
and Titan phaseout. 

This decision is perhaps best seen as the culmination of the 
policy decision early in 1961 by the Kennedy-McNamara admin- 
istration to shift the basis of the U.S. strategic missile posture 
from the first-generation liquid-fuel Atlas and Titan missile 
program to the second-generation solid-fuel Polaris and Minute- 

27. Senate Armed Services Committee, Military Procurement Authoriza^on, 

Fiscal Year 1963. p. 25. 

28. J. David Singer, Deterrence, Arms Control and Disarmament , p. 54; Jack 
Raymond, "Han for Missile on Rails Killed in Favor of Underground Sites," 
Neiv York Times, 14 December 1961, p. 20. 

29. House Armed Services Committee, Hearings on Militai'y Posture (1964), 
p. 6922; and Senate Appropriadons Committee, Department of Defense Appropria- 
tions for 1965, p. 50. 

30. Senate Armed Services Committee, Military Procurement Authorization for 
Fiscal Year 1967, p. 317. 

3 1 . Senate Appropriadons Committee, Department of Defense Appropriations for 
1965, p. 322. 
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man missile programs— a decision made and executed between 
1961 and 1964 with apparently little regard to the development 
of the Soviet missile program. 

Finally, there was the decision made in November 1964 to cut 

the projected Minuteman force from 1,200 to 1,000 missiles. In 
early 1963, about eighteen months or more after the demise of 
the missile gap myth, the Minuteman-forcc projection had in 
fact been increased by 100 missiles to 1,300 missiles, but the 
1,200-missile program was reverted to by the DoD during the 
drawing up of the F/Y 1965 defense budget in late 1963. McNa- 
mara gave three reasons for further cutting the 1,200-missile 
Minuteman-force projection: firstly, a reduction in U.S. intelli- 
gence estimates of Soviet ICBMs;^* "Secondly, and most impor- 
tantly," qualitative increases in the kill capability of the Minute- 
man force; and, lastly, studies of strategic nuclear-war scenarios 
which showed "that an additional 200 missiles would not have 
any material effect in reducing the damage to our Nation." 
However, McNamara definitely considered the increased capa- 
bility of the Minuteman II far more important than the reduced 
estimates of Soviet missile deployment.^^ 

The official explanations given for these three decisions would 
seem to suggest that estimates and projections of Soviet missile 
strength played little part in determining the end size and char- 
acter of the U.S. missile program. They certainly do not suggest, 
as McNamara did in September 1967, that if the United States 
had had better intelligence on the Soviet missile program earlier 
in the new administration it would have been a principal factor 
in the Kennedy-McNamara missile decisions. 

All this, however, is not to suggest that the lack of adequate 
and agreed intelligence about the Soviet missile program during 
the missile-gap period had no effect on the Kcnnedy-McNamara 
missile build-up. In the first phu e. a direct consequence of the 
missile-gap debate was the legitimization within the U.S. defense 
planning establishment of arguments for large missile numbers. 

32. Senate Armed Services Committee, Military Procurement and Authoriza- 
tion, Fiscal Year 1966, p. 304; interview with McNamara, U.S. News and World 
Report, 12 April 1965, p. 56; Missile Cff Rochets, 4 Januarv 1965, p. 10. 

33. Senate Armed Services Committee, Military Procurement Authorization, 
Fiscal Year 1966, pp. 60, 229, 304. 
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For, just as the McNamara "assured destruction" criteria would 
have been unthinkable in the 1950s, arguments for more than a 
few hundred ICBMs would have been considered unreasonable 

before Sputniks I and 11.'^^ From about 1958 on, however, cer- 
tain columnists, Air Force officers, congressmen, and Demo- 
cratic politicians, etc., began talking in terms of missile forces 
numbering in the thousands. The missile-gap debate greatly 
extended the bounds of "realism," and made a build-up on the 
order of the subsequent Kennedy-McNamara Minuteman and 
Polaris programs appear quite "reasonable." 

Secondly, the missile gap was always as much a projection of 
future Soviet and U.S. missile strengths as a comparison of cur- 
rent relative strengths. This meant, conceivably, that no matter 
what the U-2 and reconnaissance-satellite photographs showed 
of Soviet missile deployments in 1960-61, U.S. defense plan- 
ners had to take into account projections of Soviet deplovment 
rates. But even granting this, the downgrading of the esti- 
mates of currently operational Soviet ICBMs in 1961 should 
have led to an adjustment of U.S. intelligence estimates of future 
Soviet missile production on two grounds. As George Quester 
has argued, 

Even if one still assumed that the Russians would hereafter pro- 
duce all the missiles they could, the failure to produce expected 
numbers of missiles to date presumably reduced the maximum 
inventory they would be able to have for all future dates. Second, 

the Soviet failure thus far to produce up to known capacity sug- 
gested a lack of intention to produce at full capacity, and this 
intention might also be projected forward, again reducing esti- 
mates of likely inventories for specific future dates.^* 

Besides, with the doubling of Minuteman production capability 
and the extraordinary success of the Minuteman development 
and testing program in 1961, and with no evidence of the devel- 
opment of a second-generation mass-produceable ICBM by the 
Soviets, this projective consideration should not have been oper- 
ative by the end of 1961. 

34. Cf. Robert L. Perry, The Ballistic Missile Decisions, p. 14. 

35. Interview with Roger Hilsman, 12 June 1970. 

36. See George H. Quester, Nuclear Diplomacy: The First Twenty-Jive Years, 
p. 193. 
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And, finally, political factors would have made it difficult for 
McNamara and Kennedy to hold the U.S. missile program back 
even after the demise of the missile-gap myth. The Minuteman 
program authorized by the new administration in March 1961 

involved a rapid build-up lo a force of 600 missiles, with an end 
program of 800 Minuteman missiles projected. By the time a 
substantial consensus had developed within the U.S. intelligence 
community that a missile gap would not develop to the disad- 
vantage of the United States (about September 1961), the money 
for the 600 authorized Minuteman ICBMs had been appropri- 
ated and committed to the industrial contractors, and the pro- 
gram had developed a considerable momentum of its own. To 
have cut it back at this time would have meant confrondng not 
only the contractors, but large sections of the Air Force, parts 
of which (such as SAC) did not endorse or accept the September 
1961 intelligence reappraisal; parts of the intelligence commu- 
nity, who would have leaked exaggerated contrary intelligence 
estimates; and the advocates of a large U.S. strategic superiority 
in Congress. Moreover, even though there was a general ac- 
ceptance by fall 1961 that no missile gap would develop, the 
Soviet Union was still deploying missiles, and many members 
of the administration believed that in the face of such Soviet ac- 
tion the administradon could never have held a constant missile 
figure before Congress and the military, or even the American 
people, in the early 1960s.** 

But McNamara relied on none of these arguments in his state- 
ment of 18 September 1967, quoted at the beginning of this 
chapter. On that occasion he attributed the initiation of U.S. 
strategic missile programs which, in his own words, were "in fact 
more than we recjuire" to lack of information about Soviet inten- 
tions in 1961 and the existence of an inevitable action-reaction 
relationship between the forces on both sides. As has been 
shown, however, the role of the missile gap and inadequacies in 
intelligence about the Soviet missile program was a very indirect 
one after 1960-61. The Kennedy-McNamara missile build-up 
was programmed, essentially, after these inadequacies had been 

37. Interview uityi Rotrci Hilsnian. 27 May 1970. 

38. Interview wiih Lugenc Zuckert, 21 July 1970. 
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clarified; and the last of the missiles were not deployed until 

October 1967. Testimony by McNamara, his strategic policy and 
force planning assumptions, and his subsequent decisions on 
other aspects of the strategic missile program furthermore indi- 
cate that even if the United States had had perfect intelligence 
on the Soviet missile program before 1961, or inadequate intelli- 
gence after 1961, this would not have been a major factor in the 
Kennedy- McNamara missile program. The evidence suggests 
that estimates and projections of Soviet missile strength did 
not determine the size, character, and rate of build-up of the 
Kennedy-McNamara missile program. 



QStratefic Policy 
and the 
Missile Program 



Ihe Kennedy Administration began in 1961 with a complete 
and unequivocal rejection of the Eisenhower policy of "massive 
retaliation/' which it chose to interpret as a wholly inflexible 
doctrine; but it was not until 1965-66, with the development 
and acceptance of the "assured destruction/damage limitation" 
posture, with primary emphasis on the former mission, that 
McNamara settled upon a strategy that was to sustain acceptance 
for anv significant period of time. As James R. Schlesinger has 
written, referring to the period 1961-67, "shifting sands seems 
the best way to characterize the strategic rationales of recent 
years." * 

1. Senate Committee on Government Operations, Subcommittee on National 
Security and International Operations, Planning, Programming, Budgeting (1970), 
p. 133. 
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Underlying these shifting sands was one basic U.S. strategic 
notion which was accepted throughout the Eisenhower and Ken- 
nedy Administrations and well into the Johnson Administration. 

This was the perceived need for U.S. superiority over the Soviet 
Union. This notion, bv itself, however, could provide no guid- 
ance for force-structme decisi{)n making. That required the 
development and explication of more specific strategic policies. 

The first part of this chapter describes the notion of superior- 
ity. The second describes the developments in (officially ac- 
cepted) U.S. strategic policy from 1961 to 1965-66, with special 
regard to 1961-62. The last part then goes on to discuss the 
role of strategic policy and theory in determining the size and 
character of the U.S. missile program during the years 1961 to 
1965-66. 

THE NOTION OF SUPERIORITY 

Throughout both the Eisenhower Administration of the 1950s 
and the Kennedy and Johnson Administrations of the 1960s, an 
enduring guiding principle governing the size of U.S. strategic 
nuclear forces was that o€ superiority over the Soviet Union. This 
was an assumption fundamental to the thinking of military and 
civilian strategists and politicians alike, with few exceptions. 

"Massive retaliation," the basic national security policy of the 
Eisenhower Administration, for example, was keyed both for its 
credibility and its operational efficacy to U.S. strategic superiority. 
Although that policy was usually interpreted as requiring superi- 
ority in all major types of long-range nuclear delivery vehicles, 
there was one extremely important exception made bv the Ei- 
senhower Administration in 1959. A deliberate decision was 
made to produce only a minimum number of first-generation, 
liquid-fuel missiles, and to concentrate development efforts and 
production on the later-generation, more efficient and strategi- 
cally viable solid-fuel missiles. If the Soviet Union concentrated 
on producing liquid-fuel ICBMs, however, this allowed the pos- 
sibility of it achieving a temporary numerical advantage in this 
type of delivery vehicle — hence the possibility of a missile gap. 
As Secretary McElroy explained it, in a significant verbal ex- 
change with Senator Symington before a joint hearing of the 
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Senate Committee on Armed Services and the Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Science in January 1959: 

It is not our intention or politv to try to niatch missile lor missile 
in the ICBM eategory ot the Russian eapability in the next couple 
of years. Our position, Mr. Symington, is that our diversified 
capability to deliver the big weapon is what we are going to count 
on as our ability to deter general war.* 

In the pehod before a large number of second-generation mis- 
siles became operational, the United States would rely primar- 
ily on its massive superiority in strategic bombers to prevent a 
"deterrent gap." 

This policy was the subject of a large number of attacks by the 
Democrats in the presidential election year of 1960. During 
his campaign, Senator Kennedy argued that the United States * 
needed "a policy which will keep America the strongest country 
in the world," ^ and declared that "the next President must 
promptly send to Congress a special message requesting the 
funds and authorization necessary to give us a nuclear retalia- 
tory power second to none."* There was every reason to expect 
that with Kennedy's accession to the presidency, the United 
States would make efiforts to ensure significant superiority in all 
major types of strategic nuclear delivery vehicles. 

Within the Kennedy Administration, the necessity for U.S. 
strategic superiority was an assumption shared throughout the 
defense establishment and other groups in the defense decision- 
making process, yirtnally without exception. To the military, it 
was. of course, an essential article of faith. As General Le May 
has written:/'Mihtary men think that deterrence is only possible 
in an atmosphere of [American] strategic superiority." ^ General 
Power, the commander of SAC during the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration, was as terse and emphatic as possible: *'I believe in the 
preservation of military superiority."* General Samuel Phillips, 

2. Senate Armed Servic es Coniiiiittee and Senate Committee on Aeronautical 
and Space Science, Joint Hearings, iMissiles and Space Activities (1939), p. 46. 

S. Speech at San Diego, California, 12 September 1960, cited in Congres- 
sional Quart erh Weekly Report, 13 January 1961, p. 32. 

4. Speech at Washington, D.C., 20 September 1960, cited in ibid. 

5. Gen. Curtis E. Le May, Amenra is in Danger, p. 52. 

6. Gen. Thomas S. Power, Design for Survival, p. 14. 
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the Minuteman program manager, claimed at the time of the 
missile build-up that "the real purpose of Minuteman is to get a 
true superiority in ICBMs."^ Spokesmen from the other services 
also accepted the notion of strategic superiority. 

Regardless of the various nuances of U.S. nuclear strategy 
during the years in which the Kennedy-McNamara missile build- 
up was programmed, the determination of the Pentagon to en- 
sure strategic superiority was constant. Both the "second-strike 
counterforce" strategy of 1961-62 and the damage-limitation 
strategy of 1963-65 were predicated on the maintenance of 
strategic supremacy. At least until November -December 1964, 
when the 1,000-missile ceiling was imposed upon the Minute- 
man force, the "national strategic targeting and attack policy'* 
still entailed the preservation of U.S. strategic superiority and 
"war-winning capability."® 

In his first posture statement in January 1962, McNamara 
reported to the Senate Armed Services (-ommittee that, "there 
is no question but that, today, our strategic retaliatory forces are 
fully capable of destroying the Soviet target system, even after 
absorbing an initial surprise attack." According to McNamara, 
this meant "that the United States has nuclear superiority. We are 
determined to maintain that superiority."® During testimony on 
his F/Y 1964 budget statement a year later, McNamara referred 
several times to "our current strategic nuclear superiority over 
the USSR," and he argued that U.S. policy and budgetary actions 
could only be interpreted as "a series of actions designed to 
maintain the military strength and superiority of this Nation."*® 

The need for strategic nuclear superiority was also accepted 
by the State Department. For example, in August 1963, during 
hearings on the Limited Test Ban Treaty, Secretary of State 
Rusk was asked by Senator Jackson whether effective deterrence 
required that the United States have a margin of strategic supe- 
riority. Rusk replied, "Senator, I believe that the United States 

7. Time, 29 December 1961, p. 12. 

8. Power, Design for Survival, p. 189. 

9. Senate Foreign Relations Committee, Xurlcar Test Ban Treaty (1963), p. 98. 

10. Senate Armed Serxices Committee, Military Procurement AiUhorization, 
Fiscal Year 1964, pp. 90, 108. 
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must maintain in its own security interests a very large overall 
nuclear superiority with respect to the Soviet Union." 

Even the U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agenq^ 
(ACDA) appeared to accept American superiority as a necessary 
strategic requirement. The principal arms-control proposal of 
the Kennedy-Johnson Administration, that calling for a "freeze" 
on strategic nuclear delivery systems by the United States and 
the Soviet Union, which was presented at Geneva in 1964, 1965, 
and 1966, and which had originated with ACDA, implicitly ac- 
cepted the maintenance of U.S. strategic superiority. The pro- 
posal was dropped by the United States following the beginning 
of the rapid build-up of the Soviet ICBM force in the latter 
half of 1966. 

Within Congress and U.S. industry, the need for strategic 
superiority went unquestioned.*^ Indeed, the very committees 
in Congress with authorization and appropriation powers in the 
military field were the most vocal in the call for the expansion 
of U.S. military strength,^® And American industry was certain- 
ly willing, and had the capacity to undertake the build-up. 

The articulated justifications for strategic superiority were 
severalfold. In the first place, the United States was assumed to 
be on the defensive against communist aggression. As McNa- 
mara explained it in a speech in Chicago on 17 February 1962, 
to deter "Soviet aggression" and "to meet the kind of military 
challenges that Khrushchev has announced he has in store for 
us," it was necessary for the United States to maintain "a larger 
stockpile of nuclear weapons" than the Russians.*"* 

11. Senate Foreign Relations Committee, Nuclear Test Ban Treaty (1963), 
p. 45. 

12. Even George McGovern, who led congressional moves to cut back the 
U.S. nuclear weapons programs, believed in the necessity of "American strategic 
superiority" (see Congressional Record, Senate, 2 August 1963, p. 13987. 

l.S. The four principal relevant committees are the Senate and House Armed 
Services and Appropriations committees. During the years ot the Kennedy- 
McNamara strategic missile build-up these were headed, respectively, by Richard 
B. Russell (Democrat, Georgia), Carl Vinson (Democrat, Georgia), Sen. Robert- 
son (Democrat, Virginia), and George H. Mahon (Democrat, Texas), all elderly, 
conservative Southerners, and all "superhawks" (see Seymour Hersh, "1 he Mili- 
tary Committees," The Washington Monthly, 1 April 1969, pp. 84-92). 

14. See William W. Kaufmann, The McNamara Strategy, pp. 74-75. 
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Second, the United States was seen to require "a margin of 
safety and superiority ... in view of Soviet secrecy." Because 
too little was known about Soviet capabilities and intentions, 

strategic superiority would provide some "insurance" against 
the "many uncertainties and variables in the [Soviet] military 
threat"'« 

Third, the military looked upon strategic superiority as an 
"umbrella" under which, or a "shield" behind which the United 
States could take the initiative in local conflicts. As General Le 
May argued before the Senate Appropriations Committee in 
early 1962, "You cannot fight a limited war except under the 
umbrella of strategic superiority So, I believe that your stra- 
tegic power comes first." " 

Fourth, the United States needed strategic superiority to off- 
set the supposed communist advantage in manpower. As Barry 
M. Goldwater has written: 

Our own first resolve must be to ictain — and enhance — our mili- 
tary superiority. Mere equality in this field will not do. Since we 
could never match the Communists in manpower, our equipment 
and weapons must more than offset their advantage in numbers.** 

Fifth, the United States needed strategic superiority because 
SAC was responsible for the defense not only of the United 
States, but also of the nation's allies in the Free World. Accord- 
ing to McXamara, U.S. strategic superiority was the "best" way 
to "pursue the interests of the United States, our allies, and the 
rest of the Free World." Strategic superiority was seen as nec- 
essary to enhance the credibility of the nuclear deterrent among 
the NATO allies in Europe, where the possibility of a missile 

15. Senator Jackson, Senate Foreign Relations Committee, i\'uclear Test Ban 
Treaty (1963), p. 45. 

16. Power, Dt"^if];n for Siin'i-i'al . pp. 121-22. 

17. Senate Appropriations Committee, Department uj Defense Appropriations for 
1963, p. 186. 

18. Barry M. Goldwater, Why Not Victory?, p. 42. Although McNamara's staff, 

and t'speciallv the Systems .\nalvsis Offict", eventually succeeded in di.scredit- 
ing the notion of Soviet manpower superiority, it remained extant during the 
years of the Kennedy-McNamara missile build-up (see Alain C. Enthoven and 
K. Wayne Smith, Hou< Much is Enough?, chap. 4). 

19. Speech at Chicago, 17 February 1962, cited in Kaufmann, The McNa- 
mara Strategy, p. 75. 
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gap had raised serious doubts about that deterrent in the late 
1950s. Superiority in long-range nuclear delivery vehicles was 
also necessary if the United States was to target the Soviet's 
IRBMs and MRBMs aimed at Europe. 

Finally, many in the U.S. defense establishment sought stra- 
tegic superiority to provide the United States with a hrst-strike 
option. Many Air Force generals were (juite explicit about their 
desire for such a posture. General Power, for example, argued 
that a hrst-strike option was necessary if only to compound So- 
viet planning problems and hence detract from the Russians' 
offensive strength. And General Le May saw "the capability 
of a first-strike — of initiating nuclear war . . . [as] absolutely 
necessary if the United States is to prevail."** 

Many congressmen also argued that the United States must 
"reserve to ourselves the initiative to strike first."** Several other 
members of Congress also called upon the Defense Department 
to accept a first-strike policy.-* And, in the report on the De- 
fense Appropriations Bill for 1961, the powerful House Appro- 
priations Committee stated, in effect, that the United States 
should be willing to take the initiative in the use of nuclear weap- 
ons. It said: 

In the final analysis, to effectively deter a would-be aggressor, we 
should maintain our armed forces in such a way and with such an 
understanding that should it ever become obvious that an attack 
upon us or our allies is imminent, we can launch an attack before 
the aggressor has hit either us or our allies. This is an element of 
deterrence v\ hich the United States should not deny itself. No oth- 
er form of deterrence can be fully relied upon.^^ 

There is also some evidence that in 1961 and 1962 Secretary 
McNamara was considering heading the United States toward a 
position where a successful preemptive first strike was an option, 

20. Power, Design for Sunnxvil, p. 83. 

21. Le May, America is in Dfino^cr. p. 63. 

22. Congressman Mclvin R. l.aiid. A Housr Divided, p. 79. (Laird was later 
secretary of defense in the Nixon Administration.) 

23. See James Roherty, Decisions of Robert S. McNamara, p. 121; and Edgar M. 

Bottome, The Balance of Terror, p. 73. 

24. Report of the House Appropriations Committee on the Defense Appropriations 
Bill for 1961 (1962), cited in Laird, A House Divided, p. 81. (Italics in original.) 
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although this does not, of course, necessarily constitute a deter- 
mining reason for the Kennedy-McNamara strategic missile 
build-up. 

Overwhelming strategic superiority over the Soviet Union was 

clearly projected at the time when the key U.S. strategic ballistic- 
missile decisions were made. For example, in late 1961, when the 
five-year program included a Minuteman force of 1,200 ICBMs, 
the NIE projected a Soviet ICBM force for mid-1967 of only 
350 to 650 missiles. In late 1962, when the planned Minuteman 
force was 1,200 or 1,300 missiles, the NIE was actually somewhat 
lower, with 300 to 600 Soviet ICBMs projected for mid- 1967. In 
other words, the United States was planning for a superiority in 
ICBMs of between 2 : 1 and 4 : l.^s 

However, despite the fact that the principle of strategic su- 
periority was accepted throughout the U.S. defense decision- 
making community, it could not, by itself, serve as a concrete 
guide to the establishment of finite strategic force levels. There 
was, for example, no agreement as to the yardstick by which 
"superiority" could be measured. Was it to be by total number of 

strategic niicloar flelivcry vehicles, number of relatively invul- 
nerable and alerted vehicles, number of ICBMs, number of 
SLBMs, number of warheads, or total deliverable megatonnage? 
Was the relative balance of strategic defensive forces to be taken 
into account? How were relative dififerences in command and 
control and communications arrangements and qualitative dif- 
ferences in weapons technology to be dealt with in the strategic 
equation? 

In the particular case of ICBMs, the quest for superiority 
could have been satisfied during this period by the deployment 
of 700 Minuteman missiles, or 1,000, 1,200, 2,000, or more. The 
criteria for deciding on the appropriate force level had to be 
derived from some more specific policy. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF U.S. STRATEGIC POLICY 
(1961 TO 1965-1966) 

In his years as a senator, Kennedy showed a great personal inter- 
est in matters relating to peace, defense, strategy, and foreign 

25. Statement oj Secretary oj Dejense Hubert S. MdSlumura bejure the House Sub- 
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policy. For almost a decade, he was a persistent critic of the 
defense policies of the Eisenhower Administration. During the 
two years immediately preceding his election to the presidency, 
his particular target had been the reliance of the United States 

on the country's nuclear arsenal for "massive retaliation" as the 
beginning and the end of formal strategy. As Kennedy saw it, 
the Eisenhower Administration had driven the United States 
"into a corner where the only choice is all or nothing at all, world 
devastation or submission." By the time of his election, Ken- 
nedy's strategic thinking had matured to the point of insisting 
that the United States must essentially do two things to its de- 
fense posture: it must expand and protect its nuclear forces as 
a deterrent, and it must expand and modernize its non-nuclear 
forces for response to provocation short of nuclear war.^^ How- 
ever, as Bernard Brodie has pointed out, Kennedy was a "busy 
politician who had to have an all-round approach to the nation's 
problems [and] we may be sure that [his] basic strategic ideas 
were derived from others and not developed in any detail." 
The detailed development, planning, and operation of U.S. 
strategy was to be left to McNamara and the DoD. 

When McNamara accepted the position of Kennedy's secre- 
tary of defense, he had been away from the military for more 
than fourteen years.^® The knowledge of defense and strategy 
that he brought to his job at the Pentagon was meager; offhand, 
he could recall, on taking up his position, having read only one 
recent military book — The Question of National Defense by Oskar 
Morgenstern.^® But, apparently, McNamara had a natural pre- 
disposition toward the strategy of flexible response, with the 
"options" that it contained. 

committee on Department of Defense Appropriations, the Fiscal Year 1964-68 Defense 
Program and 1964 Defense Budge/, 6 February 1963 , p. 29. 

26. Speech delivered at Lake Charles, Louisiana, 16 October 1959, in John F. 
Kennedy, The Strategy of Peace, p. 226. 

27. Henry L. Trewhitt, McNamara, p. 6. 

28. Bernard Brodie, A Review of William W. Kaufmann's "The McNamara 

Strategy," p. 9. 

29. McNamara served for three years with the U.S. Army Air Forces during 
World War II (see William W. Kaufmann, The McNamara Strategy, pp. 44-45). 

30. Richard Fryklund, in The New Frontiersmen, ed. Public Affairs Press, p. 69; 

Time, 15 February 1963, p. 12. 

31. Kauimann, McNamara Strategy, p. 53. 
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When the new administration took office in January 1961, the 
debate over the appropriate nuclear strategy to be adopted had 
reached a new level of intensity. The Democratic critique of 
"massive retaliation" during the 1960 election campaign had 
provided both the opportunity and the forum for a wider public 
debate. The publication of Herman Kahn's On Thermonuclear 
War, Oskar Morgenstern's The Question of National Defense, Hen- 
ry Kissinger's The Necessity for Choice, and of the special fall 1960 
issue oiDcedalus on Arms Control, Disarmament, and National Secu- 
rity was evidence of this renewed and enlivened interest in ques- 
tions of national strategy. The deployment on station of the first 
Polaris submarines in the fall of 1960 brought active Navy inter- 
est in the targeting of the United States' long-range nuclear 
delivery vehicles.*^ The assumption of office by President Ken- 
nedy in January 1961 was taken by the services as an occasion 
and an opportunity to represent their particular strategies to the 
administration and the public. 

McNamara was introduced to "cotmterforce" strategy, includ- 
ing the RAND -Air Staff findings on "no-cities" nuclear-war 
scenarios, in a formal briefing by William Kaufmann within a 
week of his taking office. He was immediately impressed with 
this particular strategy.^^ Much of the January -March 1961 
defense reappraisal was concerned with what relative weights to 
give conflicting Air Force, Army, and Navy strategies, what mix 
of weapons to procure for these, and the preparation of new, 
comprehensive, integrated war-contingency plans.^* A decision 
was made within the first two weeks of the reappraisal to in- 
crease the emphasis on limited-war forces, and this was taken by 
many commentators as evidence that the administration had 
adopted a posture much closer to the recommendations of the 
Army and the Navy.^^ But although the Air Force certainly 

32. A Joint Strategic Targeting Planning StafiF was established by Secretary 
Gates on 17 August 1960; the first integrated (Navy and SAC) mastci list of 
global strategic targets was completed and approved by Gates, in mid-December 

1960. 

33. Interviews with Richard Fryklund and Al Goldberg, 20 July 1970; and 
Dr. Marvin Stern, 21 August 1970. Alain Enthoven and Marvin Stern were also 

present at the briefing. 

34. New York Times, 7 and 11 February 1961. 

35. See, for example. Missiles Rockets, 6 March 1961, pp. 14-15. 
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failed to persuade the Kennedy Administration to adopt its ver- 
sion of "counterforce" strategy, the Army-Navy "minimum" or 
"finite deterrent" argument was also rejected. 

As early as February 1961, McNamara testified to his predilec- 
tion for a "controlled response" strategy. He explained to the 
House Armed Services Committee that the U.S. nuclear force 
must be able to be used "in a cool and deliberate fashion and al- 
ways under the complete control of the constituted authority." 

On 6 March 1961 McNamara ordered the preparation of a 
draft memorandum revising basic national-security policies re- 
lating to nuclear weapons, including an examination of "the 
assumptions relating to 'counterforce' strikes." The joint chiefs 
were also ordered to "prepare a 'Doctrine' which, if accepted, 
would permit controlled response and negotiating pauses in the 
event of thermo-nuclear war."^^ President Kennedy's special 
message to Congress on 28 March 1961 reflected the administra- 
tion's decision that the U.S. defense posture "be both flexible 
and determined," and that the response to a Soviet attack would 
be controlled and discriminating.^^ 

Work on revising the Eisenhower BNSP began in late March 
1961, largely under the supervision of Paul Nitze, assistant sec- 
retary of defense for international security affairs. It was at this 
stage undertaken largely by Henry Rowen, William Kaufmann, 
and Daniel EUsberg — all members or former members of the 
RAND Corporation. The first draft was completed by 7 April 
1961, and the final draft by mid-May 1961. It stressed the im- 

36. Testimony of McNamara before the House Armed Services Committee, 

cited in Kaufmann, McNamara Str(itt\i^, p. 53. 

37. Xnr York Times. 25 March 1961. This was project no. 2 of McNaniara's 
original "76 I rombones." The joint stati paper tor project no. 2, which argued 
for strategic flexibility and graduated options, was prepared by Lt. Col. Robert P. 
Lukeman (USAF). The JCS were, however, divided on acceptanc e of the doc- 
trine — although all the chiefs accepted the necessity for flexibility and were 
agreed on the utility and advisability of such a doctrine, the Air Force insisted 
that it be a mandate for action, i.e., a basis for force procurement and command 
and control programs, but neither Gen. I.omnitzer nor .Adm. Burke were pre- 
pared to support such action, and project no. 2 was therefore shelved. 

38. Special Message, pp. 2-4. Kennedy's concern that he have a capability "to 
exercise discrimination and ccjntrol should nuclear conflict come" was partly a 
response to a briefing on U.S. nuclear war plans by a joint chiefs of staff team 
early in his administraUon which had left him less than satisfied (see W. W. Ros- 
tow. The Diffusion of Power, 1957-1972, pp. 172-73). 
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portance of non-nuclear forces, and the need to resist major 
aggression with conventional forces, if possible, and to have 
various options prepared so as to give the president a range of 
choices in the event of nuclear war.^® 

Despite the efforts of ISA, President Kennedy rejected all 
moves to have the revised BNSP adopted as the formal national- 
security posture. Instead, McNamara issued a series of guide- 
lines, in accordance with which the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense revised the SIOR^^ The JSCP inherited by the new 
administration (to which the SlOP is in effect an annex) had 
contained only one plan, under which the United States would 
launch all its strategic nuclear delivery vehicles immediately 
upon the initiation of nuclear war with the Soviet Union. The 
single JSCP target list predominantly included Soviet and satel- 
lite cities; no strategic reserves were to be retained; and there 
was no provision for the preservation of command and control. 
As Daniel Ellsberg has recently observed, "If the SIOP [of 1960- 
61] were activated, we would have hit every city in the Soviet 
Union and China in addition to all military targets." Expected 
Soviet, Chinese and salellile faLalities were placed by ihe JCS 
at 360 to 425 million.^^ 

In place of this single option, a new strategic policy was drawn 
up which was rather more flexible. For example, China and the 

39. Under the direction of Henry Rowen, the section of the revised BNSP on 
limited (or conventional) war was prepared by William Kaufmann, and the draft 
on "objectives and general war" by Daniel Ellsberg. Walt W. Rostow later took 
responsibility for the final direcdon of the study (interviews with Malcolm W. 
Hoag, 19 August 1970; Paul H. Nitze, 7 February 1973; Daniel Ellsberg, 24 Au- 
gust 1970 and 8 October 1972; Charles J. Hitch, 11 August 1970; and Henry S. 
Rowen, 25 August 1970). 

40. While McNamara supported the reemphases in strategic thinking, nei- 
ther he nor Gilpatric saw the need for any "abstract plan." Adoption of the re- 
vised BNSP was also opposed by Richard Neustadt, who managed to persuade 
President Kennedy that a BNSP would limit his flexibility. Opposition also came 
from McGeorge Bundy (interviews with Paul Nitze, 7 February 1973; McGeorge 
Bundy, 18 December 1972; Daniel Ellsberg, 14 August 1970; Henry S. Rowen, 
25 August 1970; Charles J. Hitch, 11 August 1970; and Malcolm W. Hoag, 
19 August 1970; see also C;ol. James A. Donovan, Militarism, U.S.A., p. 223). 

41. Interview with Daniel Ellsberg, 24 August 1970. The "Guidelines for 
Planning," which included a draft "Policy Guidance on Plans for Central War," 
embodied the principle of "options" as developed in project no. 2 (interviews 
with Daniel Ellsberg, 8 October 1972, and Gen. Robert Lukeman, 12 February 
1973). 

42. International Herald Tribune, 9 May 1978. 

43. Interview with Dr. Marvin Stern, 21 August 1970. 
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satellite countries were separated from the Soviet Union for tar- 
geting purposes; Soviet strategic forces were separated from 
Soviet cities on target lists; strategic reserves were to be held by 
the United States; U.S. command and control systems were to be 

protected, to allow "controlled response"; and Soviet command 
and control was to be preserved, at least in the initial stages of 
any nuclear exchange. 

With regard to any nuclear exchange with the Soviet Union, 
the SIOP was given five options, plus various suboptions, with 
U.S. attacks to proceed along the following spectrum: 

1. Soviet strategic retaliatory forces — missile sites, bomber bases, 
submarine tenders, etc. 

2. Soviet air defenses away from cities — for example, those cov- 
ering U.S. bomber routes. 

3. Soviet air defenses near cities. 

4. Soviet command and control centers and systems. 

5. If "necessary," all-out "spasm" attack. 

Suboptions included such things as provision for the use of clean 
or "dirty" bombs, larger or smaller warheads, air- or ground- 
burst weapons, etc.^* 

Initial work on the revised SIOP, done mainly by Daniel Ells- 
berg and Frank Trinkl, under the direction of Alain Enthoven 
(all RAND alumni), was completed by late summer I96I. It was 
then taken up by Henry Rowen and General Maxwell Taylor, 
and formalized in the fall of 1961. The JCS studied and ap- 
proved the strategic change in late 1961, and it was ofiBcially 
adopted in January 1962.** To provide the Soviet Union with the 
option of fighting a "controlled" nuclear war, Moscow w as taken 
off the list of initial targets in late 1961.^'^ The final nuclear-war 
target list was adopted by the joint strategic target planning staff 
in June 1962."' 

44. Interviews with Daniel Ellsberg, 24 August 1970, and 8 October 1972; 
Col. Donald Martin, 29 July 1970; and Dr. Marvin Stern, 21 August 1970; see 
also Richard Frvklund, "U.S. War Plan Shift Would Spare Cities," Washington 
Star, 17 December 1961. pp. 1-2. 

45. Interviews with Daniel Ellsberg, 24 August 1970, and 8 October 1972; 
and Dr. Marvin Stern, 21 August 1970; see also Richard Fryklund, "U.S. War 
Plan Shift," and 100 MiUion Livrs, pp. 32-33. 

46. Xru'Virct'li. 27 November 1961, p. 17; and interview with Richard Fry- 
klund, 2 February 1973. 

47. Newsweek, 2 }u\y 1962, p. 11. 
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While targeting plans were being revised, work was also under 
way on redesigning the U.S. strategic posture to make it com- 
patible with the new nuclear-war fighting strategy. In the spring 
of 1961, the net evaluation subcommittee (NESC) of the Nation- 
al Security Council under General Hickey was directed to inte- 
grate strategic-force requirements with the revised targeting 
plans. The study continued during the summer and fall of 
1961.^^ According to Dr. Alain Enthoven: 

The study group developed a list of all strategic targets and, using 
the best available intelligence and their own judgement projected 
the growth of these target lists over the next ten years. They then 
estimated the performance and operational characteristics of the 
various available weapc^n systems and calculated how many would 
be needed for destruction of 75 percent and 90 percent of the 
targets in each of the next ten years.^" 

The Hickey study (formally designated Sec Def Project 12, 
1961), concluded that the currently programmed strategic force 
was inadequate to accomplish the objectives of the National Stra- 
tegic Targeting and Attack Policv (NSTAP). It recommended a 
Minutcman program of 150 missiles in 1963, growing to 2,000 
by 1971. Of that latter number, 1,950 would have been an "ad- 
vanced" model with much improved CEP and a yield of 5-10 
Mt., and 50 would have been mobile (5 trains with 10 missiles 
each). One hundred and fifty additional Minuteman ("advanced" 
model) ICBMs would have been added to the 2,000 by 1971 if 
the Soviet threat developed to include an extensive ABM system. 
By that date 60 Titan ICBMs would have been in the force, in- 
cluding 54 "advanced" models with yields of over 50 Mt. The 

48. The NESC was established by President Eisenhower in the mid-1950s. 
In 1960 it produced a study, NESC 2009, which developed the targeting policy 
of "sequential options." The 1961 NESC studv group was formally directed to 
"determine the force levels necessary to accomplish the objectives of the NSTAP 
[National Strategic Targeting Attack Policy]" (interview with Dr. Marvin Stern, 
31 August 1970). 

49. Ehc Hi( key committee was directed bv McNamara to produce two re- 
ports, the first by June-July 1961, and the second by December (interview with 
Dr. Alain Enthoven, 17 August 1970). According to Gen. Burchinal, the "Hickey 
study" lasted nine months (see House Appropriations Committee, Department of 

Defense Appropriations for /V6?. part 5, p. 335). 

50. Senate Committee on Government Operations, Planning, Programming, 
Budgeting (1970), p. 249. 
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1971 force also would have included 150 RS-X reconnaissance 
strike bombers (of the RS-70 type, with 18 glide missiles each, 
fully reprogrammable and with very high kill probabilities against 
any target), and from 230-370 Skybolt ALBMs on the B-52 
force. Filially, the Hickev stiidv recommended a Polaris FBM 
submarine force of some 40 to 47 submarines (including an 
"advanced Polaris A-4," with improved accuracy and three yield 
options from kiloton to multi-megaton range). '^^ 

In April 1961 a task force was set up, under USAF Brigadier- 
General L. G. McCallum, to study the field of command and 
control. Later, in September 1961, this was subsumed into a 
major committee headed by General Partridge. The Partridge 
task force on presidential command and control included ser- 
vice officers, representatives of the director. Defense Research 
and Engineering (DDR&E), and RAND consultants; and Gen- 
eral Taylor and McGeorge Bundy from the White House also 
studied the question. Its report, completed late in November 
1961, contained plans for a national command and control svs- 
teni designed to survive nuclear attack and give the president 
instantaneous command over vital U.S. military forces.^^ 

This policy change from "massive retaliation" to the strategy 
of "controlled flexible response** required major changes in the 
Minuteman missile system. In mid-1961, the Fletcher Commit- 
tee was set up by the Secretary of the Air Force, Eugene Zuckert, 
and given verbal orders on 30 July 1961 to review the safety and 
the flexibility of the system.*^ The recommendations of the 

51. Interview with Dr. Alain Enthoven, 17 August 1970; sec also testimony 
of Gen. Wheeler. Senate .Armed Services Committee. Status of U.S. Stratc^c 
Power (1968), part 1, p. 18. The "Hickey study" was, however, very inadequate 
as a basis for designing a strategic forces posture (see testimony of Dr. Alain 
Enthoven, Senate Committee on Government Operations, Planning, Program- 
ming, Budgetinir [1970], p. 249). 

52. Aviation Week C£f Space Technology, 17 April 1961, p. 25; 11 September 
1961, p. 21; 18 September 1961, p. 28; and 4 December 1961, p. 25; Daniel 
Ellsberg, Paprrs on the War. p. 15; and interviews with Ellsberg, 24 August 1970 
and 8 October 1972. (Ellsberg was a member of the Partridge Committee.) 

53. House Appropriations Committee, Department of Dejense Appropriations 
for 1963 1 part 4, pp. 415-16; and interview with George W. Rathjens, 11 July 

1970. Members of the Fletcher Committee included Dr. James C. Fletcher, 
chairman, Space Electronics Corp.; Dr. Charles Lauritsen, California Institute 
of Technology; Dr. M. P. Wilson, Bell telephone Laboratories; Dr. William 
Graham and others from the RAND Corp.; Dr. Hendrick Bode; Brig. Gen. 
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Fletcher Committee, submitted on 27 September 1961, "were 
thoroughly reviewed by the Air Force and schedules [were] 
developed for their incorporation"; they were responsible for 
major "ground rules changes in the Minuteman program."** 

The change in U.S. strategic posture from "massive retaliation" 

to "controlled flexible response" in the summer of 1961 

required changes in the command and control electronics so that 
the operational concept of the Minuteman force would enforce 
that national policy. Force improvement such as selective launch 
and stop launch, increasc[d] taigct selection capability, lighter 
guidance and control packages, safety, refinements in propulsion, 
and a new re-entry system (Mark-II) were developed. ^'^ 

These changes increased the cost of the Minuteman program by 
some $840 million, or approximately 15 percent of the cost of 
the entire 800-missile Minuteman I program.** 

By the end of 1961, after about eight months of intensive 
work, the United States had developed a new nuclear-war- 
fighting strategy. U.S. strategic targeting plans had been rede- 
signed, though the selection of the specific targets had not been 
completed, and the redesigning of the Minuteman missile, the 
Minuteman-force program, and the national command and 
control system to fit into this strategy had begun. Throughout 
this preparatory work, the military had been in full consultation 
with the Office of the Secretary of Defense, and military exper- 
tise had been used wherever OSD thought it applicable. The 
civilian principals in the work were, however, virtually without 

Ariel W. Nielson (JCS); Dr. Harvey Brooks, Harvard University; Dr. George 
Rathjens, Advanced Research Projects Agency (ARPA); and Dr. Herbert Sco- 
ville.Jr. (CIA). 

54. House Appropriations Committee, Department of Defense Appropriations 
for 1963, part 4, p. 415; and interview with Harvey Brooks, 15 January 1973. 

55. Testimony of Gen. Schultz, House .Appropriations Committee, Depart- 
ment of Defense Appropriations for 1970, part 4, pp. 650-51. In the original plans 
Minuteman could be programmed with a single target and launched in squadrons 
of fifty. But in summer 1961 the Minuteman force was g;iven a longer range and 
a selective, individual laimch capability; and the Minuteman 1 1 (LGM-3()F) missile, 
operational in 1965, had a selection capability of eight targets. (Interviews with 
Dr. Marvin Stem, 21 August 1970; Harvey Brooks, 15 January 1973; and George 
W. Rathjens, 8 December 1972.) 

56. House Appropriations Committee, Department of Defense Appropriations 
for 1970, part 4, pp. 650-51. The Minuteman I program was costed out at 
$6,052,400,000. 
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exception, members and former members of the RAND Corpo- 
ration — Henry Rowen, Charles Hitch, Alain Enthoven, Daniel 
EUsberg, Frank Trinkl, Andrew Marshall, William Kaufmann, 
David McGarvey, and William Graham. 

In January 1962 McNamara's F/Y 1963 defense budget state- 
ment revealed, publicly and officially for the first time, that the 
first steps towards the "no-cities" version of the counterforce 
strategy were being taken. On the question of "counterforce" 
McNamara stated in his prepared statement that, "A major mis- 
sion of the strategic retaliatory forces is to deter war by their 
capability to destroy the enemy's warmaking capabilities." Un- 
der questioning by Congressman Minshall (Republican, Ohio), 
McNamara said that U.S. weapons were being deployed so that 
cities could be either spared or destroyed.** He argued that a 
strategic posture designed to give both the United States and the 
Soviet Union the option of sparing cities in the event of nuclear 
war required a larger strategic force than would otherwise be 
the case. After detailing two alternative strategic postures — that 
of a "city destruction force only" and that of a "second strike 
salvo capability" — McNamara contended that a third opdon, 
"which would permit you to launch in waves a second strike and 
a second strike prime, one against their military targets and the 
other against their urban centers," and which was then favored 
by the administration, called for the largest force of all: it re- 
quired "greater numbers than either of the other two."*® And 
he testified that 

we are basing our weapons system design, de\ elopnient. and pro- 
curement and our communications system design, development, 
and procurement upon this higher requirement. It has affected 
the appropriations which we request tor fiscal year 1963.^° 

A month later, in Chicago on 17 February 1962, McNamara 
spelled out the new U.S. nuclear-war-fighting strategy in detail. 

57. House Appropriations Committee, Department of Defense Appropriations 

for 1963, part 2, p. 13. 

58. Ibid., pp. 249-50. 

59. House Armed Services Committee, Hearings on Military Posture (1963), 

pp. 571-72. 

60. House Appropriations Committee, Department of Defense Appropriations 
for 1963, part 2, p. 250. 
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He began by arguing that a wide range of threats had to be taken 
into account by the United States, and multiple capabilities main- 
tained. To deter "Soviet aggression" it was necessary for the 

United States to maintain "a larger stockpile of nuclear weap- 
ons" than the Russians. This, however, was not enough. 

In a world in which both sides may be capable of inflicting severe 
damage on each other, we must have machinery for the command 
and control of our forces which is itself able to survive an attack 
and to apply the surviving forces in consonance with national secu- 
rity objectives. To this end we are providing alternate command 
posts at sea and in the air, with communications links to all ele- 
ments of our strategic force. With this protected command and 
control system, our forces can be used in several different ways. 
We mav have to retaliate with a single massive attack. Oi, we may 
be able to use our retaliator\ forces to limit damage done to our- 
selves, and our allies, by knocking out the enemy's bases before 
he has had time to launch his second salvos. We may seek to termi- 
nate a war on favorable terms by using our forces as a bargaining 
weapon — by threatening further attack. In any case, our large 
reserve of protected firepower would give an enemy an incentive 
to avoid our cities and to stop a war. Our new policy gives us the 
flexibility to choose among several operational plans, but does not 
require that we make any advance commitment with respect to 
doctrine or targets. We shall be committed only to a system that 
gives us the abilitv to use oin- forces in a controlled and deliberate 
way, so as best to pursue the interests of the United States, our 
Allies, and the rest of the Free World.^' 

And a month later again, on 15 March 1962, Deputy Secretary 
of Defense Gilpatric stated that, "It might not ... be our objec- 
tive to inflict maximmn damage on the enemy." Instead, he said, 
the United States might try to knock out "the enemy's bases be- 
fore he has had time to launch his second salvos and at the same 
time force him to meet our terms by threatening to destroy his 
cities in future attacks."*^ 

Early in May 1962, McNamara described the "no-cities" strat- 
egy at a secret session of NATO in Athens. This audience was 
reportedly incredulous.®^ Then, on 16 June 1962, he distilled 

61. Cited in Kaufmann, McNamara Strategy, pp. 74-75. 

62. U.S. \nrs and W nrM Rcjunt, 26 March 1962, p. 12. 

63. See Henry L. Trewhitt, McNamara, p. 114. 
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his Athens lecture into his landmark commencement address at 
the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor.®* He began by assert- 
ing that "the Alliance has over-all nuclear strength adequate to 
[meet] any challenge confronting it," and expressing his confi- 
dence in the adequacy of "our current nuclear programs," and 
then went on to outline current U.S. strategy for "the terrible 
contingency of nuclear war": 

The U.S. has come to the conclusion that to the extent feasible, 
basic military strategy in a possible general nuclear war should be 
approached in much the same way that more conventional military 
operations have been regarded in the past. That is to say, principal 
military objectives, in the event of a nuclear war stemming from 
a major attack on the Alliance, should be the destruction of the 
enemy's military forces, not of his civilian population ... we are 
giving a possible opponent the strongest imaginable incentive to 
refrain from striking our own cities.** 

In the week following this speech, Secretary of State Rusk 
made a three-day tour of six Western capitals to explain the new 
U.S. policy to Western Europe's leaders. But he met with frus- 
tration; the NATO allies were obviously unwilling to accept the 
implications of the "no-cities" strategy, especially those for small, 
independent European nuclear capabilities.*'*^ 

Within the Uniteci States, the reaction was similarly unfavor- 
able. In particular, there was much criticism of the first-strike 
implications of the counterforce strategy. As one former McNa- 
mara aide is reported to have said, 

there could be no such thing as primary retaliation against mili- 
tary targets after an enemy attack. If you're going to shoot at mis- 
siles, you're talking about first strike.*^ 

64. The Athens speech had heen primaiilv (hafted bv William Kaufmann, 
and he himselt strongly opposed its detlassihcation. McNaniara was persuaded 
to make the public address by Adam Yarmolinsky, his special assistant, who then 
prepared a "sanitized" version of the Athens speech for delivery at Ann Arbor. 
However, public release of that version was opposed by Uauiei llllsberg, who 
was then authorized to write the hnal Ann Arbor version. Ellsberg's draft was 
closer to the original speech than Yarmolinsky's had been. (Interviews with 
Daniel Ellsberg, 24 August 1970 and 8 October 1972; and Adam Yarmolinsky, 
10 July 1970.) 

65. Kaufmann, McMumara Strategy, pp. 114-20. 

66. On the European reaction to the "no-dties" strategy, see Newsweek, 2 July 
1962, pp. 10-11; and Trewhitt. McNamara, pp. 171-72. 

67. Trewhitt, McNamara, p. 115. 
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The first-strike implications received particular attention be- 
cause of the controversy which had followed an article in the 
Saturday Evening Post early in March, written by Stewart Alsop, 

in which Alsop cited President Kennedy's belief that "Khru- 
shchev must NOT be certain that, where its vital interests are 
threatened, the United States will never strike first." Although 
Kennedy had hastened to explain, at a press conference on 22 
March 1962, that what he had envisaged was striking first with 
nuclear power only if a vital area was already under conven- 
tional attack — and, he said, Western Europe was such a vital 
area — the misinterpretations that followed the Alsop article 
remained.®* 

Almost immediately, McNamara apparently began backtrack- 
ing from his Ann Arbor position. During the summer and fall of 
1962 he edged steadily closer to an acceptance of the prospects 

for nuclear parity with the Soviet Union. During a television 
appearance in September 1962, he acknowledged that, 

The value of our nuclear security may decline over time. We can, 
for a long time to come, we believe, maintain nuclear superiority 

over any possible opponent. VVhnt is donbrfnl, though, is that we 
can maintain the kind of superiority we have now and will have for 
at least the next few years.'" 

In a November interview with Stewart Alsop of the Saturday 
Evening Post, he voiced something approaching the ultimate 
heresy for the times. Asked whether the Soviets also would reach 

full retaliatory power he answered "Indeed, yes." He seemed, in 
fact, to think it was a good idea. "When both sides have a sure 
second-strike capability," he said, "then you might have a more 
stable balance of terror. This may seem a rather subtle point, but 
from where I'm sitting it seems a point worth thinking about." 

By this time, of course, the Cuban missile crisis of October 
1962 had occurred, and as George Quester has pointed out, 

American actions in the Cuban crisis weakened any notion of gen- 
eral war without annihilation of populations. During the crisis, 
which had erupted so soon after the Ann Arbor speech, U.S. B-47 
aircraft were deployed to civilian airfields (thus perhaps denying 

68. AVtrvi/wi^, 9 April 1962,p. 32. 69. Ibid. 

70. Cited in Trewhkt, MciVanwra, p. 115. 71. Ibid., p. 116. 
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the Soviets a counterforce "no-cities" option), and President Ken- 
nedy had threatened a "full retaliatory strike" against the Soviet 
Union, seemingly if any missiles from Cuba were fired at any tar- 
get. The declaratory policies which had seemed desirable when 
general war was a more abstract question appeared to have lost 
their appeal when a contest of wills had begun. 

In January 1963, however, when McNamara presented his 

second posture statement to Congress with the F/Y 1964 defense 
budget, he was still publicly accepting and justifying the "no- 
cities" version of counterforce strategy. When questioned bv 
Senator Smith of the Senate Armed Services Committee, for 
example, he expressly certified his continued adherence to "the 
position I took in Ann Arbor." In his prepared statement, 
McNamara gave the rationale for the U.S. strategic nuclear 
retaliatory forces: 

These forces — the long-range bombers, the land-and-sea based 
strategic missiles and their command and control systems — are 
designed to carry the burden of battle in general nuclear war. 
Their immediate purpose, however, is to deter war by their capac- 
ity to destroy an enemy's warmaking potendal, including not only 
his nuclear strike forces and military installations, but also, if 
necessary, his urban and industrial society.^* 

He then outlined the current U.S. nuclear strategy behind the 
administration's F/Y 1964 strategic-forces budget request: 

What we are proposing is a capability to strike back after absorbing 
the first blow. This means we have to build and maintain a second 
strike force. 

Such a force should have sufficient flexibility to permit a choice 
of strategies, particularly an ability to (1) strike back decisively at 
the entire Soviet target system simultaneously, or (2) strike back 
first at the Soviet bomber bases, missile sites, and other military 
installations associated with their long-range nuclear forces to 
reduce the power of any follow-on attack — and then if necessary 

strike back at llic Soviet urban and industrial complex in a con- 
trolled and deliberate way. 
Now the foregoing is not to say that we can forecast the nature 

72. George H. Quester, \ iiclear Diplomacy , p. 246. 

73. Senate Armed Services Committee, Military Procurement Authorization, 
Fiscal Year 1964, p. SI7. 

74. Senate Appropriations Committee, Department of Defense Appropriations 
for 1964, ip. 6. 
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of a nuclear attack upon the United States. In talking about global 
nuclear war, the Soviet leaders always say that they would strike 
at the entire complex of our military power including government 
and production centers, meaning our cities. 

If they were to do so, we would, of course, have no alternative 
but to retaliate in kind. 

But we have no way of knowing whether they would actually 
do so. 

It would certainly be in their interest as well as ours to try to 
limit the terrible consequences of a nuclear exchange. By building 
into our forces a Hexible capability, we at least eliminate the pros- 
pect that we could strike back in onh one way; namely, against 
the entire Soviet target system including their cities. 

Such a prospect would give the Soviet Union no incentive to 
withhold attack against our cities in a first strike. We want to give 
them a better alternative.''* 

McNamara explained that because of the decision to provide 
the "no-cities" option, the U.S. weapons system 

should have two characteristics that weapons systems designed to 
meet other situations might not have. The first is that it must be 
invulnerable, because my set of premises require that we hold back 
a certain portion of ovir force, even under attack by the Soviet 

Union, which means that it must be able to survive that attack. So 
it must be invulnerable. 

Secondly, the force must be larger than would otherwise be the 
case. Because since no force can he completely invulnerable, we 
will lose a portion of it under those circumstances and we must 
buy more than we otherwise would buy.'* 

If the United States had not decided to assume the possibility 
of "no-cities" nuclear exchanges, then 

there would be strong reasons to reduce the forces which we are 
requesting funds to procine. 

It is this particular assumption, as outlined on page 31 of the 
classified statement, that leads to procurement reqtiirement for 
missiles and other forces as large as those which we are proposing 
for fiscal 1964.7' 

But on the other hand, McNamara rejected the option of a 
"full counterforce" capability. He believed that to destroy "any 

75. House Armed Services Committee, Hearings on Military Posture (1963), 
p. 309. 

76. Ibid., p. 332. 77. Ibid. 
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very large portion of the fully hard ICBM sites" would be un- 
feasible; and he judged this to be so "regardless of how large or 
what kind of strategic forces we build Even a force "two, 

three or several times larger than the force we recommend" 
would not destroy all Soviet nuclear capability.'^ And, even with 
"an extensive missile defense system and a much more elaborate 
civil defense program than has thus far been contemplated . . . 
we could not preclude casualties counted in tens of millions." 
As William Kaufmann has reported, "To the anguish of the Air 
Force, this meant placing a limit on the size of the [U.S.] strategic 
oflfensive forces."®* 

In the Pentagon, in fact, McNamara had by this time actually 
moved further away from counterforce and "no-cities" strategy 
than his public testimony implied. His 1962 draft presidential 
memorandum (DPM) on strategic forces, finally drafted by Alain 
Enthoven in late 1962, represented a distinct retreat from his 
earlier position — stating, for example, "We do not want a com- 
prehensive damage limitation posture." According to aides 
who drafted his F/Y 1964 posture statement of January 1963, it 
included several passages on the planning of counterforce and 
"no-cities" contingencies simply to make it consistent with the 
¥/Y 1963 statement and speeches by McNamara and other 
administration spokesmen during 1962, especially the Ann 
Arbor speech.*^ McNamara was also unwilling, at that particu- 
lar time, to admit to Congress and the public the prospect of 
Russia effectively catching up with the United States in strategic 
strength. According to Henry Trewhitt, "There is no question 
that for a time McNamara deliberately obscured the outlook for 
an eventual nuclear stand-oft, long after he understood the 
prospect himself." And that was probably the fall of 1962.^^ In 

78. Senate Armed Services Committee, Military Procurement Authorization, 
Fiscal Year 1964, pp. 40-41. 

79. House Appropriations Committee, Department of Defense Appropriations 

for 1964, part 1, p. 234. 

80. Senate Armed Services Committee, Military Procurement Authorization, 
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January 1963, moreover, some dozen Air Force generals were 
given a briefing to the effect that they were no longer to take the 
avowed U.S. strategy as a criterion for strategic-force proposals. 

The third annual DPM on strategic forces in August 1963 re- 
treated even further from pure counterforce than had the sec- 
ond, and there was great agitation at the highest levels in the 
Pentagon about "what was referred to as McNamara's backslid- 
ing." There was particular concern within the Air Force that 
McNamara would even change the 1962 SIOP, which the Air 
Force had now come around (even eagerly) to accepting.®^ 

It was not until the fall of 1963 that the DoD had, in fact, de- 
veloped precise criteria on which U.S. strategic-forces procure- 
ment could be based. In the summer of 1962, McNamara autho- 
rized a Defense Department analysis, which came to be known 
informally as the Kent study, after General Glenn A. Kent 
(USAF) who headed the study group, to analyze the various 
alternative strategies which were available to the United States, 
and the weapons systems and force levels which each implied. 
The results of a pilot survey were ready in July 1963, and were 
very important in shaping the rationale for the administration's 
F/Y 1965 defense request. At this stage, the most significant con- 
tribution of the Kent study was the development of the strategy 
of "Damage Limitation." ®* 

In his ¥/Y 1965 posture statement, submitted to Congress in 
January 1964, McNamara stated that 

compreiicnsive studies of alternative U.S. strategic retaliatory 
force structures employed in a nuclear exchange with a w ide range 
of possible Soviet forces and under a w ide variety of assumptions 
pertaining to the outbreak of war and United States and Soviet 
operational factors [have] found that forces in excess of those 
needed simply to destroy Soviet cities would significantly reduce 
damage to the United States and Western Europe. And the extent 
to which damage to ourselves can be reduced depends importantly 
on the size and the character of our own forces, particularly by the 

85. Interviews with former aides to McNamara, 9 July 1970 and 13 February 

1973. 

86. Interview with Gen. Kent, 16 July 1970. The relevant document here is 

Damage Limitation: A Rationale for the Allocation of /?r'w);//YY"> h\ the l\S. lo I SSR, 
a study prepared for the director of defense research and engineering, 21 Janu- 
ary 1964. 
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surface-to-surface missiles such as Minuteman that can reach their 
targets quickh . . . . While a cities-only strategic retaliatory force 
would, in our judgment, he dangerously inadequate, a full-first- 
strike force, as I defined it earlier, is, on the hasis of our estimates 
of the Soviet nuclear strike forces in the fiscal \ ear 1967-69 pe- 
riod, simply unattainable. . . . Thus, a damage-limiting strategy ap- 
pears to be the most practical and effective com se for us to follow. 
Such a strategy requires a force considerably larger than would be 
needed for a limited cities-only strategy. While there are still some 
differences of judgment on just how large such a force should be, 
there is general agreement that it should be large enough to insure 
the destruction, singly or in combination of the Soviet Union, 
Communist China, and the Communist satellites as national soci- 
eties, under the worst possible circumstances of war outbreak that 
can reasonably be postulated, and, in addition, to destroy their 
war-making capability so as to limit, to the extent practicable, dam- 
age to this country and to our allies.*^ 

In a memorandum dated 12 March 1964, McNamara asked 
for an amplification of the January damage-limitation study, and 
requested "that the Services conduct studies during the next six 
months that would focus attention on 'damage limitation' and 
'assured destruction.' " These studies were integrated by WSEG 
in August 1964, and the project was formally completed in Sep- 
tember.®* It had reportedly found that "the presently planned 
inventory of strategic missiles is approximately correct in this 
time period, whether by accident or good intuitive planning. 
The analysis also showed that 

further expansion in numbers of ICBMs would provide much less 
damage-limiting capability, compared with spending the same 
resources elsewhere. This includes anti-submarine warfare, im- 
proved surveillance and early warning of ICBM attack, fallout/ 

87. Senate Appropriations Committee, Department oj Defense Appropnaiions, 
1963, pp. 31-32. 

88. The WSEG study was WSEG No. 79, Analysis of General Niulr,n \V<,, Pn- 
turt's for Strnti-iric Offense and Drfenu- Force's. 2 vols.. August 1964; and the final 
Study in the project was A aummaiy Study of Strategic OjUfense and Defense Forces of 
the U.S. USSR, prepared for the director of defense research and engineer- 
ing, 8 September 1964. This account of the damage-limitation pioject is based on 
the latter document; an interview with Gen. Kent, 16 July 1970; and Aviation 
Week Csr Space Technology, 9 November 1964, pp. 23-24. 

89. Aviation Week Csf Space Technology, 9 November 1964, p. 24. (This report 
was confirmed in an interview with Gen. Kent, 16 July 1970.) 
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blast shelters and perhaps a limited Nike X [ABM] missile deploy- 
ment.»» 

The Kent study formed the basis of McNamara's discussion of 
U.S. strategic poHcy in his F/Y 1966 defense budget statement.** 
McNamara stated: 

The strategic objectives of our general nuclear war forces are: 

1. to deter a deliberate nuclear attack upon the United States 
and its allies by maintaining a clear and convincing capability to 
inflict unacceptable damage on an attacker, even were that attacker 

to strike first; 

2. in the event such a war should nevertheless occur, to limit 
damage to our populations and industrial capacities. 

The first of these capabilities (re(juired to deter potential aggres- 
sors) we call "Assured Destruction, " i.e., the capability to destroy 
the aggressor as a viable society, even after a well planned and 
executed surprise attack on our forces. The second capability we 
call "Damage Limitation," i.e., the capability to reduce the weight 
of the enemy attack by both ofifensive and defensive measures and 
to provide a degree of protection for the population against the 
effects of nuclear detonations.** 

Fui thcrnioi c, the Kent study pioviclcd a rationalization for lim- 
iting the Minuteman force to 1,000 missiles. 

Since 1965, of course, the avowed U.S. strategic policy has 
continued to change. By the time McNamara left office, in 1968, 
the "assured destruction" aspects of U.S. strategic capability 
received full emphasis.®* Under Secretary Schlesinger, who held 
office from July 1973 to November 1975, however, there was 
something of a return to the McNamara policies of 1961-62.** 

90. Ibid. The RAND counterforce study, which Kaufmann had hcj^iin in 
1959, and which was critical in shaping the U.S. posture in 1961-62, was com- 
pleted by F. S. Ho£Fman in 1963. Under Ho£Fman it came to much the same 
condusions as had the Kent study. See Fred HoflFman et al.. Counter four and 
Damn (rr-Litni ting Capability in Central War (Santa Monica: RAND Corp., R-420-PR, 
August 1963). 

91. Interview with Gen. Kent, 16 July 1970, 

92. Senate Armed Services Committee and Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee, Military Prontrnnrnt Atithoriuition, Fiscal Year 1966, p. 43. 

93. Interview with Gen. Kent, 16 July 1970. 

94. McNamara's The Essence of Security, published as a record of "the prin- 
dples and philosophy by which I have directed the activities of the Defense 
Establishment" (p. x). contains not a single mention of "Damage Limitation"; 
it is all "Assured Destruction." 

95. See Desmond Ball, Deja Vu. 
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The Schlesinger doctrine has more recently been reaffirmed in 
Presidential Review Memorandum (PRM) 10 and Presidential 
Directive (PD) 18 of the Carter Administration."® Current U.S. 

strategic policy is very similar to that which McNamara intro- 
duced in 1961-62 but was later to disavow. 

STRATEGIC POLICY AND THE U.S. MISSILE PROGRAM 
(1961 TO 1965-1966) 

The argument that the strategy adopted by the United States 
in the 1960s explains the U.S. missile posture has taken two prin- 
cipal forms. First, some commentators argue merely that there 
was a direct connection between strategic policy and strategic- 
forces procurement, with the implication that the McNamara 
strategic posture was "rationally" based. 

These include those who saw in the U.S. missile program the 
hardware realization of strategic theories they had supported or 
developed, and especially McNamara's former colleagues and 
supporters, those who argue that one of his prime contributions 
to the management and design of the U.S. strategic posture was 
the development of a credible strategy and its use as a criterion 
for the designing of the U.S. strategic posture. William Kauf- 
mann, for example, seems to believe that the McNamara "revo- 
lution" in the design of U.S. military and strategic forces can be 
explained entirely in terms of, and by a simple description of, 
"The McNamara strategy." 

A number of critics go further than this, and argue that not 
only was the U.S. strategic posture shaped by strategic and 
national-security policy considerations, but that the particular 
strategies adopted throughout the first half of the 1960s, the 
particular shifts in avowed strategy, and especially the peculiar 
progression through them, were responsible for the "excessive" 
levels of the missile build-up. From this position, that build-up 
was a mistake.^* 

However, in neither case has any direct or precise connection 

96. See New York Times, 26 August 1977; and Aviation Week ^ Space Tech- 
nology, 6 March 1978, p. 16. 

97. Kaufmann, The McNamara Strategy. 

98. See, rather ironically, James R. Schlesinger, in Senate Committee on 
Government Operations, Planning, Programming, Budgeting (1970), p. 133. 
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been established between strategic considerations and the size 
and characteristics of the U.S. strategic-forces posture. The first 
missile decisions of the Kennedy-McNamara Administration 
were made before that administration had decided, in any but 

the most general terms, what particular strategic and national 
security policy it would adopt. From the beginning there was, 
of course, an acceptance of the concept of deterrence. And, 
underlying the task forces' recommendations which formed the 
basis of the 28 March 1961 defense moves, there was the stra- 
tegic assumption that the second-strike strategic forces must be 
specially designed to survive a first strike. According to Dr. Alain 
Enthoven, for example, 

the dominant influence [on the early 1961 decisions] was views 
about strategy. We speeded up the Polaris and Minuteman pro- 
gram because we believed that it was terribly important to have an 
invulnerable retaliatory force.*' 

But details of nuclear- war-fighting strategy and decisions on tar- 
geting had to be worked out, and national-security policy had yet 
to be explicated. And, of course, the need for a retaliatory force 
capable of surviving by itself implied little as far as the size of 
the strategic-forces requirement was concerned. 

By the time of the strategic decisions of late 1961, the Defense 
Department had progressed a long way towards formulating a 
nuclear strategy, designing the necessary hardware, including 
command and control systems, and drawing up target lists. The 
progress made in only eight months was, in fact, very impressive, 
but the work was still six months from completion. Although a 
series of general options and guidelines for nuclear-war-fighting 
contingencies had been delineated within the U.S. SIOP by the 
late fall of 1961, the new SIOP was not oflFicially adopted undl 
January 1962,^**** at least a month after the F/Y 1963 defense 
budget had been prepared, and specific targets to accord with it 
had not yet been designated. Only in the last week of June 1962, 
at a meeting at SAC headquarters between McNamara, his dep- 
uty Gilpatric, and the most senior U.S. military officers, was final 

99. Ibid., p. 295. 

100. Interviews with Richard Fryklund and Al Goldberg, 20 July 1970. 
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approval given to specific targets, and ground-zero areas marked 
and specific bombs and missiles allocated to the targets.^®^ 

Similarly, work on the revised U.S. BNSP was not completed 
until June 1962.^**^ Final drafting of this document was taken 

over by Walt W. Rostow (a White House defense aide until De- 
cember 1961, and then chairman of the State Department's Pol- 
icy Planning Board) in mid-1961. A draft had been finished 
and circulated throughout the Pentagon and other top security 
agencies for "emendation and recommendations" in April 
1962, ^'^^ and by the time of its completion in June 1962 the 
revised BNSP had seen five major attempts to reach agreement 
by top military and civilian leaders.^**^ It was never approved, 
but remained the major guideline for U.S. strategic policy.**® 
Without a formal statement of basic national-security policy, 
McNamara had no basis for determining force levels and mili- 
tary structure for the F/Y 1963 defense budget other than very 
general ad hoc views on national strategy. 
All this meant that, while the strategy accepted by McNamara 

101. Newsweek, 2 July 1962, p. 11. 

102. The revised "Basic National Security Policy," a document of 286 pages, 
was presented to the National Securitv Council and the president in niid-Jiuie 
(see Mr. Hail, Congressional Record, House, 2 July 1962, p. 12616). Kennedy stated 
on 27 June 1962 that he had still "not studied the paper; the Secretary of State 
has it" (see Kennedy's press conference of 27 June 1962, in Kennedy and the 
Press, ed. Chase &: Lcrinan, p. 279). 

103. Interviews with Henry S. Rowen, 25 August 1970, and Malcolm W. 
Hoag, 19 August 1970. 

104. Xeu'szueek, 9 April 1962, pp. 32-33. 

105. There were apparently seven issues which could not be resolved during 
the drafting of the revised BNSP, including the question of nuclear strategic 
doctrine and the role of tactical nuclear weapons (see Rostow, The Diffumn of 
P(i:frr. pp. 174-76; Col. James A. Donovan, Militarism, U.S.A., p. 223, and inter- 
vit u with Paul Nitze, 7 February 1973). 

106. In the late fall of 1961, in a document signed for Kennedy by McGeorge 
Bundy, his special assistant for national security aflfairs, it was decided that the 
administration would not adopt a single BNSP (interview with Adam Yarmo- 
linsky. 10 July 1970). For contents of the Rostow RNSP. see Nnt'sweek, 9 April 
1962, pp. 32-33; Congressional Record, Senate, 18 June 1962, pp. 10757-60; 
20 June 1962, pp. 11081-82; 26 June 1962, pp. 11670-72; and Congressional 
Record House.2 ]n\\ 1962. pp. 12615-19. 

107. See Donovan, Militarism, U.S.A., pp. 223-24. McNamara preferred to 
rely on Draft Presidential Memoranda and speeches, both public and classified, 
of top administration personnel for basic national security p<^icy, but these were 
of litUe use in designing a complex national security posture (interview withr 
Henry S. Rowen, 25 August 1970). 
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at the time was interpreted by him as requiring larger strategic 
forces "than would otherwise be the case,"^*'® only very rough 
estimates could as yet be made; and McNamara's subordinates 

had difficulty in following his interpretations. General Burch- 
inal, for example, denied that "the new concept of target- 
ing" would require more missiles than the "massive retaliation" 
policy.^ ^® 

By the time the final decisions were made on the F/Y 1964 
defense budget in late 1962, McNamara had begun backtracking 
somewhat from his late-1961-mid-1962 position on national 
strategic policy. He had rejected the extremes of his previous 
"no-cities" position, but had not yet settled on a single, consistent 
strategic policy. Moreover, the posture statement on which the 
strategic nuclear retaliatory forces requirement was allegedly 
based did not reflect his true position.^** 

Again during the development of the F/Y 1965 defense bud- 
get, although some preliminary work had been done on devel- 
oping strategic criteria as a foundation for strategic-weapons 
procurement, it had not proceeded to the point of providing any 
specific basis. As McNamara testified, there were "still some dif- 
ferences of judgment" on what the size of the U.S. missile force 
should be."^ By the time such criteria had been fully worked 
out, with the completion of the Kent study in September 1964, 
the decision had been made to limit the Minuteman program to 
1,000 missiles. The Kent study did provide some (strategic- 
theoretical) justification for the imposition of this ceiling, but it 
was only one of several relevant factors, and the ceiling would 
probably have been imposed even if it had come to different 
conclusions. The Kent study's main concern was to provide an 
internal structure, in terms of strategic missions and the char- 

108. Testimony of McNamara, House Armed Services Committee, Hearings 
on Military Posture (1963), p. 332. 

109. Interview with Henry S. Rowen, 25 August 1970; see also Rostow, The 
Diffusion of Power, p. 176. 

110. House Appropriations Committee, Department uj Dejense Appropriations 
for 1963, pan 2, p. 529. 

111. Interview with Henry Glass, 29 July 1970; see also Trewhitt, McNamara, 
p. 115. 

112. Senate Appropriations Committee, Department oj Dejense Appropriations, 
1965, p. 32. 
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acter of the U.S. missile program, for a force whose size had 
been determined on the basis of several other factors."^ As 
such, it could provide little more than a rationalization of the 
predetermined force level. 

Thus, three things are apparent in the relationship between 
strategic policy and missile numbers. First, strategic policy was 
not determining with regard to the size and characteristics of the 
U.S. missile program, except in a very tenuous and general way. 
The sophisticated strategic calculus, largely originating in the 
RAND Corporation, which argued the necessity for a second- 
strike retaliatory force capable of surviving a nuclear attack, 
showed itself in the early-1961 decisions to accelerate the Polaris 
and hard-silo Minuteman programs. Throughout the early 
1960s there was an almost universal acceptance of the necessity 
for strategic superiority over the Soviet Union, but it was never 
made clear just how this superiority was to be measured. By 
themselves, principles of "survivability" and "superiority" could 
not serve as guides to the establishment of finite force levels. The 
major missile decisions were made before the administration 
had worked out an internally consistent strategy and compatible 
targeting plans. U.S. strategic policy was continually in a state of 
flux — "shifting sands" — and never stood still long enough to 
provide a precise basis for determining the strategic-forces re- 
quirement. Strategic policy never served as a direct criterion for 
deciding U.S. missile numbers. 

One might, of course, consider this to be obvious. That 1,000 
missiles — no less and no more — should be the precise require- 
ment of a particular strategy would surprise most critics, es- 
pecially since the targeting structure has never remained con- 
stant. But this is not the point. Few strategic analysts would 
claim that strategic calculations alone can indicate a precise force 
requirement. Enthoven, for example, has written that "no set 
of calculations alone can logically imply that the United States 
should have 'X' divisions or Y' ICBMs." The eventual decision 

113. Interview with Gen. Kent, 16 July 1970. 

114. Senate Committee on Government Operations, Planning, Programming, 
Budgeting (1970), p. 285. Secretary McNamara has also testified that "the shape 
of the [marginal offensive capability] curve is generally agreed upon, and what it 
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always remains a political and necessarily somewhat arbitrary 
one. The "shifting sands" undercut any attempt to reduce this 
arbitrariness. 

The second significant point is that from 1961-62 to 1965-66, 
U.S. strategic policy shifted from the extreme "no-cities" version 
of counterforce to the doctrine of "assured destruction," with 
its necessary emphasis on urban targeting. The procurement 
requirements of the former, no matter how imprecisely formu- 
lated, obviously need not be those of the latter; some aspects of 
the required strategic posture might even be incompatible with 
those of other postures. 

By 1965-66, when the United States did adopt a strategy 
which could claim official acceptance over a substantial time 
period (that of "assured destruction"), the major missile deci- 
sions had been made. One argument which follows from this is 
that of James Schlesinger: 

In 1961 the suicidal implications of massive retaliation were under- 
scored: the United States would be faced with a choice between 
humiliation or holocaust. Interest then developed in damage- 
limiting and coercion. But there has been little willingness to invest 
money in either. Since 1965 the merits of Assured Destruction 
have been emphasized — with little attention paid to the suicidal 
implications found so distressing in prior years. The principal 
rationale for the current emphasis on Assured Destruction reflects 
certain recendy-developed notions of arms control. It clearly falls 
within the province of the decisionmakers to adopt a strategy of 
measured response to any Soviet buildup with the long term objec- 
tive of preserving U.S. Assured Destruction capabilities. One 
should note, however, that to accept this particular guide to action, 
implies that the buildup of the Minuteman force in 1961-62 was 
a mistake.* 



says is that if we had 300 Minuteman missiles we could achieve this level of 
destruction of their force or their ddes. If we had 600 missiles we could achieve 
this level. If we had 1,200 we could achieve this level. I think there is general 
agreement on the shape of the curve, but there is not always agreement at what 
point on the curve you should stop increasing the force" (Senate Armed Services 
Committee and Senate Appropriations Committee, Military Procurement Autho- 
rization, Fiscal Year 1966, p. 250). See also Charles J. Hitch, Decision-Making for 
Defense, p. 51. 

115. Senate Committee on Government Operations, Planning, Programming, 
Budgeting (1970), p. 133. 
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If the administration had delayed the missile build-up until 
after its period of experimentation with various strategic policies 
had been concluded, this "mistake" might have been avoided. 
However, the evidence appears to show that any relationship be- 
tween purposive strategic theory and U.S. weapons procure- 
ment is too tenuous to support such an argument. Moreover, 
other factors in the decision-making process are, in any case, 
much too weighty. In particular, the sorts of political pressures 
confronted by the administration required accommodation on 
their own terms. 

Finally, it is apparent that strategic policy provided a rational- 
ization for the missile decisions. At the time of great superiority 
over the Soviet Union in strategic strength, the United States 
could adopt a counterforce strategy within both feasibility and 
credibility; as this superiority declined, some of its strategic 
forces could still be allocated to the damage-limitation mission; 
but once it had disappeared, the coimterforce factor in U.S. 
strategic policy lost its credibility. Strategic policy was, in essence, 
forged by the given international military and technological 
situation. 

At the most, the peculiar and not necessarily inevitable pro- 
gression of strategic theories accepted by the administration 
allowed a rationalization of the large Kennedy/McNamara mis- 
sile build-up at each stage in the missile decisions, and allowed 
decisions which other strategic theories would have foreclosed. 



The Missile Build-up and 
Alternative Strategic Nuclear 
Delivery Systems 



Throughout the years of the Kennedy-McNamara missile 
build-up of 1961-64, the major controversy confronting the 
administration and its secretary of defense — more intense by far 
than the controversy over missile numbers — was that over the 
continuation of manned strategic systems, and their relative role 
in the U.S. nuclear deterrent force structure. 

One of the first decisions made by the new administration in 
early 1961 was that intercontinental and submarine-launched 
ballistic missiles were superior to manned bombers as strategic 
nuclear delivery vehicles. The most important immediate conse- 
quence of this general decision was the decision to countermand 
the development and production of the B-70 manned bomber — 
designed as the supersonic (Mach 3) successor to the B-52 — as 
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a full weapons system. This was followed in late 1962 by the de- 
cision to cancel the Skybolt ALBM program, one which the Air 
Force considered to be necessary if the subsonic B-52s were to 
have a capability of operating effectively in the environment of 

the late 1960s and 1970s. 

It is often argued that this decision to dow ngiade the role of 
manned delivery svstems was responsible for the build-up of 
U.S. strategic long-range ballistic-missile systems. This argument 
has taken two principal forms. The first derives from the point 
that the decision to downgrade the role of the manned bomber 
meant confronting the Air Force, its industrial allies. Congress, 
the aviation press, and large sections of the general media. 

A number of former White House staff members contend that 
the Kennedy-McNamara missile build-up was, at least in part, a 
direct consequence of this confrontation. Arthur Schlesinger, 
for example, has argued that neither Kennedy nor McNamara 
personally favored a large increase in the U.S. missile force: 

But he [McNamara] was already engaged in a bitter fight with the 
Air Force over his efforts to disengage from the B-70, a costly, 
high-altitude manned bomber rendered obsolescent by the im- 
provement in Soviet ground-to-air missiles. After cutting down the 

original Air Force missile demands considerably, he perhaps felt 
that he could not do more without risking public conflict with the 
Joint Chiefs and the vociferous B-70 lobby in Congress. As a re- 
sult, the President went along with the f>olicy of multiplying Polaris 
and Minuteman missiles.^ 

The first part of this chapter is an examination of that conten- 
tion. 

The second line of argument derives from the point that in 
the McNamara defense establishment, the complementary role 
of long-range bombers and missiles in the U.S. strategic offen- 
sive forces was made explicit. As defined by Secretary McNa- 
mara, strategic retaliatory forces included "the long-range 
bombers, their air-to-ground and decoy missiles, and their tank- 
ers; the land-based and submarine-based strategic missiles; and 

1. Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., A Thousand Days, p. 438. 
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the system for the command and control of the forces.'** Hence, 
it has been argued, the deployment of additional ICBMs was 
necessary to provide a functional replacement for the down- 
graded manned delivery systems. In particular, it was argued in 

1963 that a portion of the Minuteman program could be ex- 
plained in terms of the cancellation of the Skybolt air-launched 
ballistic missile program, and the functional ("defense suppres- 
sion") replacement of the programmed Skybolt missiles by Min- 
uteman missiles. 

The second part of this chapter argues that it is uncertain if 
any Minuteman missiles were in fact deployed as a functional 
replacement for the cancelled Skybolt missiles. Even granted 
that some were procured for that purpose ("defense suppres- 
sion"), it is argued that this was unnecessary, because (a) the 
Skybolt program was regarded, at least everywhere outside the 
U.S. Air Force, as being of dubious value in terms of national 
security; and (b) other programs, particularly the "Hound Dog" 
air-breathing missile, were sufficient for the "defense suppres- 
sion" task. 

This chapter also serves as a transition between the more "ra- 
tional" explanations discussed in the previous two chapters and 
the more "political" explanations discussed in the following 
chapter. 

THE B-70 AND THE KENNEDY-MCNAMARA 
STRATEGIC MISSILE BUILD-UP 

The B-70 program began in the mid-1950s, at about the time 
when the development of the Atlas and Titan first-generation 
ICBMs was recommended and authorized. In December 1957, 
in the immediate aftermath of the first Sputniks, development 

of the B-70 was given high (1-A) priority, second only to the 
ballistic missile and Vanguard satellite programs. In January 
1958, the Air Force's first definite program plans for the B-70 
proposed that a combat wing be ready in August 1964, with the 
bomber's maiden flight scheduled for December 1961. At this 
time, the Air Force planning estimate for the 1965-75 period 

2. House Appropriations Committee, Department of Defense Appropriations for 
1963, part 2, p. 13. 
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was for 250 B-70s, at an estimated program cost of $6.4 billion 
(or an average cost of $24.6 million each).^ 

Throughout 1958, 1959. and the first half of 1960, however, 
there was little support for the B-70 program within the Ei- 
senhower Administration. The program was only minimally 
funded, tlie earliest possible operational date was extended to 
1967, and in October 1959 the program was almost cancelled 
entirely.* 

Then during the 1960 Kennedy-Nixon presidential campaign 
the B-70 was given a new lease on life. In August, with the be- 
ginning of the campaign following the party conventions, F/Y 
1961 B-70 funding was more than doubled;^ and just days be- 
fore the presidential election the DoD announced that su£ficient 
funds would be released for the production of twelve B-70 pro- 
totypes, at least four of which would be prototypes of a "usable 
weapons system." A production program of 200 aircraft was 
planned. Eisenhower's F/Y 1962 defense budget, transmitted to 
Congress in January 1961, contained $358 million for the B-70, 
which although $217 million less than the $575 million re- 
quested by the Air Force would have continued the development 
of the B-70 as a complete weapons system. 

In February 1961 the whole question of the manned strategic 
bomber in the U.S. nuclear deterrent posture was considered as 
part of the defense reappraisal of the new administration. On 
28 February 1961 the JCS reviewed the B-70 program, and the 
Army and the Navy recommended that the B-70 "be retained 
in R&D indefinitely"; it was not considered by the joint chiefs 
in a program context.^ Then in March, dining the preparation 
of the revised (Kennedy) F/Y 1962 defense budget, McNamara, 
Jerome Wiesner, then Kennedy's science adviser, Herbert York, 
director of defense research and engineering, David Bell, the 

3. Ed Rees, I he Manned Missile, pp. 65, 106. 

4. Ibid., pp. 116, 119-21, 123. 

5. Missiles 6f Rockets, 15 August 1960, p. 16, 

6. Hc'i hcrt F. York, Rare to Ohiix'id)/ . pp. ."15-56. The new program was 
formalized as Schedule W-27R, dated 9 December 1960. See Congressional Rec- 
ord, Senate, 16 March 1961, pp. 4118-21. 

7. Senate Armed Services Committee, Military Procurement Authorization, 
Fiscal Year 1962, p. 351. 
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new director of the BoB, "and a few others" met with President 
Kennedy, and it was decided to cut the B-70 program back. 
According to York, the "most important" reason behind this 
decision was that "the new Administration had confirmed the 

claims of the prior one that the missile gap for all practical pur- 
poses did not exist." ^ Kennedy also joined with McNamara in 
March in rejecting a 15th wing of B-52s which the Air Force 
had also recommended; and the decision was made to accelerate 
the phaseout of the B-47 medium-bomber wings. 

The revised F/Y 1962 defense budget, announced to Congress 
by Kennedy on 28 March 1961, cut $138 million from the Eisen- 
hower B-70 budget, leaving approximately $220 million. Ken- 
nedy stated that the development of the B-70 "as a full weapons 
system at this time [is] unnecessary and economically unjustifi- 
able." The cut-back stemmed from the decision that the B-70 
would not contribute anything to the U.S. deterrent force over 
and above the capacity of the ICBMs and the B-52 bomber fleet. 
The B-70 would not have become available in operational num- 
bers until 1968, and by that time the United States expected to 
have "large numbers" of ICBMs fully tested and in place. To 

preserve future options, however, the B-70 was to be carried on, 
essentially as a Mach-3 bomber experimental program.^'' 

Numerous protests were made to Air Force Secretary Zuckert 
by advocates of the manned bomber, but Congress initially 
seemed quite quiescent — and this despite the fact that contract- 
ing for a full weapons system would have been spread through 
many states. As soon as congressional hearings opened on the 
revised F/Y 1962 defense budget, the Air Force began a drive 
to have the B-70 reinstated as a full weapons system, making it 
clear that it was first on its list of priorities for restoration.^* 
However, the Armed Services Committees of both Houses of 
Congress, while adding more funds for the B-52 and B-58 

8. York, Race to Oblivion, p. 57. 

9. See House Armed Services Committee, Authorizing Appropriations for Air- 
craft, Missiles and Naval Vessels for the Armed Forces (1961), pp. 1564-65, 1577. 

10. President Kennedy, Special Message, p. 11. 

11. Aviation Week 6f Space Technology, 3 April 1961, p. 25; House Appro- 
priations Committee, Department of Defense Appropriations for 1962, part 3, pp. 
467-68. 
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manned bombers than the administration had requested, re- 
fused to heed Air Force pleas to restore the money for the B-70. 
Congressman Vinson, chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee, explained that, 

This tut in the B-70 program caused the toininittee some con- 
cern at first, but ue found that the Kennedy program will permit 
an orderly development of the B-70, and will provide an oppor- 
tunity to find out a great many things about the B-70 which must 
be known before the final decision on its complete development 
can be made." 

In July, however. General Le May personally took the Air 
Force case for the B-70 to the Senate's defense appropriations 
subcommittee, where he recommended spending $448 million 
in FA'^ 1962 and $500 million annually the following "three or 

four" years on its development. The Senate committee approved 
the recommendation, and in August Congiess transmitted its 
approved F/Y 1962 defense budget to the president, with $400 
million (or $180 million more than Kennedy had requested) for 
the B-70.13 

McNamara continued to oppose spending the extra funds, 
and Kennedy was faced with the choice "of over-riding McNa- 
mara or inviting trouble on Capitol Hill."** Kennedy accepted 
McNamara's recommendation to stand firm on his position on 
impounding the extra $180 million, though he waited until Con- 
gress had adjourned for the Christmas 1961 break before he 
revealed his decision.'-^ And by the end of the year the chairman 
of the House Appropriations Committee's defense subcommit- 
tee, which had carried the burden of the congressional argu- 
ment, had accepted this decision.'^ 

McNamara's biggest, and most bitter, fight over the B-70 
occurred in February -March 1962, over his decision to request 
no new money (NOA) for the bomber in the F/Y 1963 defense 
budget. In testimony before the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee on 24 January, McNamara said, "We have again re-studied 

12. Aviation Week isf Space Technology, 8 May 1961, p, 26. 

13. Ibid., 24 July 1961, pp. 32-33; and 14 August 1961, p. 30. 

14. Ibid., 18 September 1961, p. 25. 15. Ibid., 6 November 1961, p. 28. 
16. Ibid., 15 January 1962, p. 25. 
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the role of the B-70 in our strategic retaliatory forces . . . and 
again have reached the conclusion that the B-70 will not provide 
enough of an increase in our offensive capabilities to justify its 
very high cost." " And later, at a news conference on 15 March, he 
stated that the strategic retaliatory forces programmed through 
1967 could "achieve practically complete destruction of the ene- 
my target system even after absorbing an initial nuclear attack," 
and the addition of 200 B-70s or 150 RS-70s "either of which 
would cost about SIO billion, would not appreciably change this 
result." McNamara also reaffirmed his decision to restrict the 
B-70 program to two or three flight-demonstration prototypes.** 
The initial Air Force B-70 submission to the secretary of de- 
fense for the ¥/Y 1963 defense budget was made on 16 August 
1961. It called for the release by the Defense Department of the 
additional $180 million appropriated by Congress for F/Y 1962 
and for a funding level of $574 million in FA^ 1963, with the ulti- 
mate object of establishing a first wing of 45 aircraft. This pro- 
posal was again submitted, in greater detail, with the Air Force's 
F/Y 1963 defense budget submission of 23 October 1961. On 1 
November an alternative plan — "the optimum for the earliest 
operational date" — was submitted by the Air Force, proposing 
$675.8 million in F/Y 1963.^*^ However, as General Ferguson ex- 
plained to the House Appropriations defense subcommittee: 

Subsequent to the November 1 submission it has become apparent 
in the refinements of the 1963 program that the DOD was not pro- 
posing to accept the recommendations. Therefore the Air Force 

extrac ted elements, important elements, of the November 1 plan, 
and submitted once again to the Department of Defense a modi- 
fied plan dated January 12 [1962].2* 

This plan called for a B-70 funding of $491 million in F/Y 1963 
(or $320 million over that requested by the administration). This 
money was to be used to reorient that B-70 program toward the 

17. House Armed Services Committee, Hearings on Military Posture (1962), 
p. 3177. 

18. Aviatiou Week Space Technology, 19 March 1962, p. 38. 

19. Ibid., 22 January 1962. p. 27. 

20. House Appropriauons Committee, Department of Defense Appropriations 
for 1963, part 5, pp. 326-31. 

21. Ibid., p. 326. 
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RS-70, or reconnaissance-strike version of the aircraft. This ex- 
panded development program would have led to a first wing (45 
aircraft) of RS-70s operational by about 1968 at a cost of about 
$5 biUion." 

Throughout this period, the Air Force's maneuverings, in 
terms of changes in both funding requests and in program des- 
ignations and mission rationales, were obviously designed to 
improve the chances of a successor manned strategic bomber in 
the U.S. deterrent. This opportunism was characteristic of the 
Air Force during the preparation of defense budgets in the fail 
and winter of each year. 

None of these Air Force submissions on the B-70 was ever 
considered in a "program context," by the JCS as a whole. The 
official positions of the various chiefs remained as they were on 
28 February 1961.*' As President Kennedy stated in a press 
conference on 7 March 1962, the majority of the joint chiefs 
(General Lemnitzer, chairman; Admiral Anderson, CNO; and 
General Decker, Army) supported the administration's position 
— that the B-70 program be retained in R&:D and, for F/Y 1963, 
be funded $180 million appropriated by Congress for F/Y 1962; 
only the Air Force chief of staff. General Le May, supported a 
development and production program. McNamara had no need 
to fear that the joint chiefs of stafif would unite against him over 
the B-70. President Kennedy also stated that he himself strongly 
supported the position of his DoD.** 

In the first week of March 1962 the House Armed Services 
Committee not only accepted the Air Force's plea for $491 mil- 
lion for the RS-70, but on the initiative of Chairman Vinson 
voted to test congressional authority over the DoD by ordering 
the Air Force to spend the full amount authorized. McNamara 
was incredulous, and on 14 March he appeared before the com- 
mittee in a closed session with the intention of "straightening 
Vinson out."'*® On 20 March the president himself intervened in 

22. Ibid., p. 331. 23. Ibid., p. 327. 

24. Harold W. Chase and Allen H. Lerman, eds., Kennedy and the Press, 

pp. 199-200. 

23. Aviation Week tjf Space Technology, 12 March 1962, p. 310. 

26. See Charies J. V. Murphy, "The Education of a Defense Secretary," 
p. 105. 
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the quarrel, which had become a test of strength between the 
legislative and executive branches of the government, a test de- 
sired neither by Kennedy nor the Democratic leadership in Con- 
gress. After a walk in the White House rose garden, a compro- 
mise was worked out between Kennedy and Vinson. The latter 
was persuaded to withdraw his stern language from his commit- 
tee's bill, replacing the word "directed" with "authorized," and 
w as assured that McNamara w ould bring an open mind to a new 
appraisal of the RS-70 program, which the secretary had or- 
dered on 12 March. 

Ironically, as it turned out, Congress was not fully behind 
the Vinson committee. On the recommendation of the House 
Appropriations defense subcommittee, the House added only 
$52.9 million to the administration's program, rather than the 
$491 million which Vinson (and the Air Force) had wanted.^* 
The Senate accepted the Air Force's $491 million recommenda- 
tion, and after a conference between House of Representatives 
and Senate defense-appropriations representatives, both Houses 
agreed in July to a $362 million allocation (or $191 million more 
than the administration had ic(|ncstcd) for six test RS-70 air- 
craft. During 1962 the Defense Department released $50 million 
of these additional funds, for the development of radar com- 
ponents for the reconnaissance-strike version, but $140 million 
was still left impounded.^ ^ 

For F/Y 1964, the Air Force asked for $363.7 million to build 
five RS-70 prototypes.^" Secretary McNamara refused to ask 
Congress for -new funds, however, intending to use only $81 
million from earlier appropriations to continue the development 
of three prototypes and system components.^^ In his opinion, 
"neither the B-70 nor the RS-70 would contribute enough to the 
Strategic Retaliatory Forces already planned to justify their great 
costs." This year, however, McNamara had only minority sup- 

27. Aviation Week Space Technology, 26 March 1962, p. 1 1; see also Theo- 
dore C. Sorcnsen, Kennedy, p. 385. 

28. Aviation Week tjf Space Technology, 16 April 1962, p. 26. 

29. Ibid., 30 July 1962, p. 16; and 3 December 1962, p. 32. 

30. Congressional Quarterly Almanac, 1963, p. 419. 

31. Aviation Week Space Technology, 21 January 1963, p. 28. 

32. Senate Appropriations Committee, Department of Defense Appropriations 
for 1964, p. 8. 
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port within the joint chiefs. On 29 September 1962, in fact, the 
JCS had unanimously recommended developing the RS-70; and 
after General Taylor became chairman of the JCS in October, 
all but he "supported the development of the RS-70 at a sub- 
stantially higher level of development than that currently 
planned under the program of the Secretary of Defense."^* 
Largely upon the initiative of Senator Richard B. Russell (Dem- 
ocrat, Georgia), chairman of the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee, Congress went ahead and voted the $363.7 million re- 
quested by the Air Force for F/Y 1964, although it was generally 
conceded that McNamara probably would not spend the mon- 
ey.^* This was largely a pro forma action; Congress evinced 
litde will to fight the administration again. 

The draft FA^ 1965 defense budget circulated throughout the 
Pentagon in December 1963 included no funds for the (now) 
XB-70. But, probably as a result of the intervention of President 
Johnson, McNamara released $100 million to complete the con- 
struction of two of the prototype aircraft. ^'^ By this time, the Air 
Force was no longer interested in the deployment of the B-70/ 
RS-70/XB-70 as a manned strategic system; it had, by 1964, 
taken up a further follow-on manned bomber, the advanced 
manned strategic strike aircraft (AMSS, later AMSA). And 
although the AMSA issue was before him until his resignation 
in 1968, there was no question but that by 1964 McNamara 
had won. 

However, the fact that in every year of the Kennedy-McNa- 
mara missile build-up (FA'' 1962 to FA'^ 1965 inclusive) Congress 
supported the Air Force against the administration's bomber 
requests is at least circumstantial evidence in favor of the argu- 
ments of some former White House staff members as described 
at the beginning of this chapter. But a close examination of the 
foregoing review makes claims for any direct connection be- 
tween the administration's missile and bomber decisions (in 
terms of intramural bargaining) difficult to sustain. 

During the first half of 1961, the administration's decisions 

33. Aviation Week Space Technology, 18 March 1963, p. 39. 

34. Ibid., 22 April 1963, p. 26. 

35. Ibid., 16 December 1963, p. 30; and 27 January 1964, p. 26. 
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against the manned bomber and in favor of the relatively invul- 
nerable silo-based intercontinental and submarine-launched bal- 
listic missile were opposed only by the Air Force. The White 

House staff and the key civilian oflficials of the DoD (McNamara, 
Gilpatric, York, Hitch, Enthoven) were virtually unanimous in 
their position: they were supported by the Army and the Navy, 
and Air Force Secretary Zuckert was not enthusiastic in repre- 
senting the Air Force's position, while the Democratic-controlled 
Congress at that time either supported or acquiesced to the 
administration's decision. 

In the fall of 1961, when the administradon's F/Y 1963 missile 
proposals were being drawn up, there was the possibility of a 
confrontation with Congress over the B-70. But the administra- 
don did not announce its decision on the F/Y 1962 funds appro- 
priated by Congress for the B-70 until Congress had adjourned, 
and in the event the final F/Y 1963 missile decisions were not 
made until December 1961. During November and December 
the Air Force was arguing for a large ($675.8 million) F/Y 1963 
B-70 budget allocation, but it was apparently fairly easily in- 
duced to cut this to $491 million itself."' In some ways, the iact 
that the Air Force wanted to play "the budget game" made it 
easier for McNamara to take an absolute stand on the B-70 and 
stick to it. McNamara's biggest and bitterest fight over the B-70 
occurred, as has been shown, in February-March 1962, but by 
this time all but 200 of the eventual U.S. ICBM force had been 
programmed, and in January 1962 the administration was in 
fact projecting some 400 more Minuteman missiles.'^ 

It might have been, of course, that the expectation of a con- 
frontation with Congress in 1962 induced Kennedy and McNa- 
mara to program more missiles "than national security re- 
quired" in fall 1961.^* But apart from the actions of the House 
Appropriations (Committee in August 1961, the administration 
had no basis for such an expectation; and the confrontation 
which did eventuate in February -March 1962 was largely with 

36. House Appropriations Committee, Department of Defense Appropriations 
for 1963, part 5, pp. 326-31. 

37. The F/Y 1963-F/Y 1967 strategic-forces program, transmitted to Con- 
gress in January 1962, projected an end-program of 1,200 Minuteman missiles. 

38. Schlesinger, A Thousand Days, p. 438. 
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the House Armed Services Committee, which had accepted the 
administration's view the previous year. This confrontation, 
which developed into a test of strength between the legislative 
and executive branches of the government, could have provided 

a basis for large, politically induced missile requests in later 
years; but if so, the lesson was lost. In the three ensuing defense 
budgets (F/Y 1964-66), the administration not only continued to 
refuse to develop the B-70 as a full weapons system, but also 
slowed down the missile build-up, and finally cut the projected 
Minuteman program back to 1,000 missiles. 

Moreover, if McNamara actually feared to confront Congress 
over both the B-70 and Minuteman numbers, he could have 
made more extensive use of the technique which he did in fact 
use somewhat in cutting back the B-70 — the manipulation of 
Minuteman program projections:^® for example, a lower FA' 
1963 Minuteman procurement coupled with a higher projected 
Minuteman end program; the end figure could then have been 
reduced subsequently. 

By June 1963 the administration had moved to counter the 
B-70 advocates directly. President Kennedy decided to commit 
the United States to an accelerated and expanded supersonic 
transport (SST) program, which although a commercial pro- 
gram would provide many of the technological advances that 
were expected from the B-70 prototypes. Pressure from within 
the Air Force, Congress, and industry shifted from the B-70 to 
the SST.*® But other supersonic military aircraft programs (e.g., 
the A-11, later redesignated the SR-71) had been under way in 
the United States since the late 1950s. These were already well 
known to key congressmen and aircraft manufacturers, and this 
move to counter the B-70 could have been made in 1961-62 had 
the administration really feared Congress and the Air Force's 
industrial allies on this issue. 

Throughout the Kennedy Administration, the Democrats 
held substantial majorities in both the House and the Senate, 
and Democrats chaired both appropriations committees (House 

39. Interviews with Dr. Albert Wohlstetter, 16 August 1970 and 18 Novem- 
ber 1972. 

40. H. L. Nieburg, In the Name of Science, pp. 324-29. 
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and Senate) and both armed services committees. Although this 
did not mean that Congress would invariably comply with the 
policies of the administration — as shown in the congressional 

B-70 appropriations — it did mean that, as leader of the major- 
ity party, Kennedy had available to him a variety of sanctions 
sufficient to prevent congressional "revolt," as evinced by the 
Kennedv-Vinson "walk in the Rose Ciarden." 

There were, then, no overriding political necessities for the 
administration to procure and deploy more missiles as a political 
quid pro quo to the Air Force and Congress for the cancellation 
of the B-70 as a weapons system. And there is little to suggest, 
apart from the reconstruction of the former White House staff 
members, made from their peculiar and necessarily delimited 
vantage point and from the purely circumstantial evidence, that 
this was in fact the case. Temporal juxtaposition of the respec- 
tive missile and B-70 decisions would, indeed, appear to suggest 
that any relationship between the two was extremely tenuous. By 
themselves, the political pressures engendered by the cancella- 
tion of the B-70 would not have been sufficient to have forced 
an "excessive" strategic missile build-up. 

THE SKYBOLT CANCELLATION AND THE PROGRAMMING OF 
MINUTEMAN FOR "DEFENSE SUPPRESSION" 

The Skybolt ALBM program was officially cancelled in Decem- 
ber 1962. Under McNamara, this missile had been programmed 
for a sole mission — that of "defense suppression," or the de- 
struction of Soviet air defenses, to prepare the way for attacks on 
primary Soviet targets by U.S. manned bombers.^ ^ In explaining 
the cancellation of the Skybolt program to Congress during the 
F/Y 1964 defense budget hearings, McNamara asserted that 
there were ways of destroying Soviet air defenses other than by 
Skybolt missiles, "specifically, the Hound Dog and Minuteman 
missiles which we added to the program for that purpose."*^ In 
his prepared statement, McNamara stated: 

41. Senate Appropriations Committee, Department of Defense Appropriations 
for 1964, p. 175. 

42. Ibid. 
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We propose, then, that to the extent ballistic missiles are required 
for defense suppression, they be Minuteman. I can assure you, 
moreover, that the missile program I am recommending is fully 
adequate to the defense suppression task.**^ 

• McNamara testified several times during the F/Y 1964 hear- 
ings that 100 additional missiles had been added to the Minute- 
man program as a functional replacement of the cancelled Sky- 
bolt missiles. Throughout the hearings, various other witnesses 
also used this figure.'*^ But the actual position is much less clear 
than this ¥/Y 1964 testimony would suggest. In the first place, 
there was some confusion as to whether these 100 Minuteman 
missiles were approved for procurement in the F/Y 1964 defense 
budget, or whether they were an addition to the longer-range 
Minuteman program. The F/Y 1964 budget contained funds for 
150 new Minuteman missiles, and Dr. Brown testified that 100 
of these were for defense suppression.^' On the other hand, 
Secretary McNamara testified that the extra 100 Minuteman 
missiles were added "to the longer-range [Minuteman] pro- 
gram," and at this time 100 Minuteman missiles were added 
to the ¥/Y 1964-68 program, bringing the projeaed force to 
1,300 missiles. But if this was the case, were these 100 Minute- 
man missiles still programmed for the defense-suppression role 
when the long-range Minuteman program was reduced from 
1,300 to 1,200 missiles in fall 1963? 

More importantly, there is inconsistency in McNamara's own 
F/Y 1964 testimony. In his prepared explanation of the Skybolt 

43. Senate Armed Services Committee, Military Procurement Authorization, 
Fiscal Year 1964, p. 46. 

44. See, for example, testimony of Secretary McNamara, House Appropria- 
tions Committee, Department of Defense Appropriations for 1964. part 1, p. 319; 
testimony ot Gen. Friedman, House Appropriations Committee, Department of 
Defense Appropriations for 1964, part 5, p. 1001; testimony of Dr. Harold Brown, 
Senate Armed Services Committee, Militan Procurement Authorization, Fiscal 
Year 1964. p. 449; and testimon\ of Cieii. Le May, House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, Heanngs on Military Posture (1963), p. 1129; see also Alain C. Enthoven 
and K. Wayne Smith, How Much is Enough? , p. 259. 

45. Senate .Armed Services Committee, Military Procurement Authorization, 
Fiscal Year 1964, p. 449. 

46. Senate Appropriations Committee, Department of Defense Appropriations 
for 1964, ip. 175. 
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cancellation, he stated that the total saving from the cancellation 
of the Skybolt program was $2 billion, even after considering 
the cost of the additional Minuteman missiles required for the 
defense-suppression role previously envisaged for the Skybolt 
missiles. In other places in his testimony, however, McNamara 
stated (a) that the Skybolt program would have cost nearly $3 
billion, not coimting the additional cost of warheads, and (b) that 
"the incremental initial investment cost for a Minuteman missile, 
complete with its blast resistant silo . . . would approximate $4 
million per missile." This suggests that at least 250 Minuteman 
missiles were to be produced for the defense-suppression task.*^ 
But whatever the compensatory additional Minuteman pro- 
curement figure was (100, 250, or more — or even, after the 
manipulation by McNamara of the Minuteman end-program 
figure, finally zero), the decision to add Minuteman missiles 
begged the question about that sort of replacement action. The 
Skybolt program was, from its inception in January 1959, reck- 
oned by many analysts to be of dubious value. The concept of an 
air-launched ballistic missile had originated in 1958 as an Air 
Force answer to the Navy's Polaris FBM system, rather than as 
a national-security requirement in its own right. Throughout 
1959 and 1960, the Fletcher Committee, an independent ad- 

47. House Appropriations Committee, Department of Defense Appropriations for 
1964, pan l,pp. 115,463. 

48. The figure of 250 is derived by subtracting the savings involved in substi- 
tuting Minuteman for Skybolt ($2 billion) from the cost of the Skybolt program 
($3 billion) and dividing the resultant $1 billion by the cost of each Minuteman 
missile ($4 million). This calculation ignores the cost of Skybolt warheads, the 
inclusion of which in the equation must necessarily raise the Minuteman figure 
figfure well above 250 missiles. Enthoven and Smith (How Much is Enough?, 
p. 225) estimate the cost of warheads for the Skvbolt program as '"in the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars." $1 billion w ould be the approximate order of mag- 
nitude for 1,000 Skybolt warheads. The Minuteman figure would then be 500 
missiles. If, as the administration claimed, the additional Minuteman procure- 
ment was only 100 missiles, then assuming the correctness of McNamara's 
hgures for (i) the cost of a Minuteman missile ($4 million), (ii) the total cost of 
the Skybolt program ($3 billion plus the cost of warheads), and (iii) the savings 
involved in the substitution of the 100 Minuteman ICBMs for the Skybolt pro- 
gram (82 billion), the cost of Skybolt warheads is minus $600 million! In other 
words, McNamara's hgures are internally inconsistent. 

49. See "Bold Orion: AF Answer to Polaris," Missiles ^ Rockets, I December 
1958, p. 11. 
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visory committee established by the director of defense research 
and engineering to continuously review and evaluate the Skybolt 
program, recommended that it be discontinued; in 1960 an- 
other independent scientific advisory group made a similar 
recommendation; and WSEG No. 50 also suggested that it be 
dropped. Cancellation of the program was seriously consid- 
ered during the F/Y 1962 defense-budget review in fall 1960. 
The program was not cancelled, however, though no NOA was 
included in the (Eisenhower) F/Y 1962 budget for it. But any 
firm plans for the deployment of the Skybolt missile were de- 
ferred indefinitely.^^ 

When the new administration entered office in January 1961, 
it, too, seriously considered cancelling the program immediately. 
But, according to Herbert York, domestic political factors and 
relations with the British forced the administration to continue 
it.** McNamara himself believed that because of the money 
which had been spent to date, the highly uncertain strategic 
situation, and the fact that, despite increasing cost projections, 
Skybolt seemed competitive with other systems, the program 
should be continued, and $50 million was included for it in the 
revised (Kennedy) F/Y 1962 defense budget. 

During the development of the F/Y 1963 defense budget, the 
Skybolt project was carefully reviewed by McNamara. According 
to Schlesinger, several top administration officials, as well as 
McNamara's scientific advisers, cautioned against the program, 
but McNamara decided to go ahead, presumably because "he 
had enough fights on his hands with the Air Force already."** 
In early 1962, however, OSD placed Skybolt on the "suspect 

50. Enthoven and Smith, How Much is Enough'^, pp. 253-54; and interviews 
with George W. Rathjens, 11 July 1970, and Laurence B. Dean, 27 July 1970. 

51. York, Race to Oblivion, p. 155. 

52. Ibid. The Skybolt program is an excellent example of the ettect of alli- 
ance politics on the Kennedy Administration's policy for procuring weapons. 

Its eventual cancellation caused a "crisis in Anglo-American relations . . . super- 

ficialh as sharp as that of Suez" (see Richard E. Neustadt, Alliance Politics, chap. 
3, " rile Skvbolt Affair"). 

53. Enthoven and Smith, How Much is Enoughs, pp. 254-55. In an interview 
on 17 August 1970, Dr. Enthoven described this decision as "a curious mistake." 

54. Schlesinger, A Thousand Days, p. 731. 
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list,"*^ and by August 1962 rising costs and remaining technical 
difficulties convinced McNamara that further investment in the 
program would be a mistake. On 7 November 1962 he formally 

recommended to Kennedy that the program be cancelled.^^ By 
this time, Skybolt's cost had increased 300 percent over the ini- 
tial estimates, its performance had been downgraded by about 
66 percent compared with the original objectives, and it was not 
expected to be operational in any significant sense until 1966.^^ 
The missile was nearly as far away from its scheduled operation- 
al date as it had ever been. 

At the time of its cancellation, the Skybolt program involved 
the procurement of 1,012 missiles.*® Before the House Armed 
Services Committee in February 1963, General Le May stated 
with angry bemusement that he did not know how 100 Minute- 
man missiles could replace over 1,000 Skybolt missiles, and the 
basis for the trade-off remains a mystery.'^^ Certainly, the Min- 
uteman figure — unlike those for Skybolt — does not suggest any 
precise calculation. 

It has been estimated that in the early 1960s there were over 
200 Soviet defense suppression targets which would have had to 
be destroyed to assure the penetration of U.S. manned bombers 
to their primary targets. These defense suppression targets 
(mainly SA-2s) were completely vulnerable not only to ballistic 
missiles, but also to the Hound Dog air-breathing missiles. Ac- 
cording to Enthoven and Smith, 

There were, in fact, not enough prodiictixe detense suppression 
targets to occup\ the entire alert force of Hound Dogs. . . . The 
number ot Hound Dogs on alert status was scheduled to increase 
from 280 to approximately 400, and all of them could be assigned 

55. House Appropriations Committee, Department of Defense Appropriations 

for 1964, part 3, p. 969. 

56. Schlesinger, A Thousand Days, p. 732. McNamara decided, however, to 
postpone any announcement of the decision until after Congress had adjoin ned 
in late November. 

57. Senate Appropriations Committee, Department of Defense Appropriations 
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to defense suppression targets. This would have permitted mul- 
tiple attacks against [Soviet anti-bomber defense systems].*" 

There was simply no strategic need for any Minuteman compen- 
sation for the Skybolt cancellation.** 

The relating of additional Minuteman missiles to the cancelled 
Skybolt program is an excellent example of the way McNamara 
manipulated weapons-systems programs in order to cut back 
other programs and projects when he believed he would other- 
wise face unrelenting opposition. The Skybolt missile was al- 
ready much less cost-effective than incremental Minuteman 
missiles when the F/Y 1963 defense budget was being prepared. 
Only before June 1961 were the Skybolt cost estimates competi- 
tive with those of incremental Minuteman missiles. From the 
July 1961 cost estimate on, the Minuteman gained the cost ad- 
vantage, and later estimates greatly increased this.®^ And, on 
the eflfectiveness side of the calculation, apparently much fewer 
than 408 Minuteman missiles were needed to perform the same 
mission.®^ But OSD did not put the Skybolt program on the 
"suspect list" until after the F/Y 1963 budget had been passed by 
Congress in early 1962.** 

The only explanation for Skybolt being left in the program at 
this time is that given by Schlesinger — that McNamara was not 

60. Enthoven and Smith, How Much is Enough?, p. 258. 
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duplicate the function of the Minuteman. Confining Skybolt to defense suppres- 
sion was perhaps McNamara's first step in cancelling the program. 

62. Of the 1,000 or so Skybolt missiles programmed for procurement most 
were development models and spares. Only 408 missiles were to be depUjyed, 
four aboard each of 102 B-52-H bombers. The incremental cost of 408 Minute- 
man missiles was just over $1,600 million. The June 1961 cost estimate for the 
Skvbolt program was the last to be below this figure. See Enthoven and Smith, 
How Much is Enough? , p. 255. 

63. McNamara testified that 100 Minuteman missiles would be "adequate to 
the defense suppression task." See House Appropriations Committee, Depart- 
ment of Defense Appropriations for 1964, part 1, pp. 1 16. 319. 

64. House Appropriations Committee, Department of Defense Appropriations 
for 1964, parts, p. 969. 
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prepared to face another fight with the Air Force.** Leaving 
Skybolt in the U.S. strategic-weapons program at that time did, 
moreover, give McNamara a lever in his fight to cancel the B-70 
— the deployment of Skybolt aboard the B-52-Hs seemingly 

gave evidence of his intention of keeping the manned bomber 
in the U.S. strategic arsenal into the 1970s. Herbert York has 
written that he once heard President Kennedy remark that he 
needed Skybolt "to shoot down the And, in February 

1963, Richard B. Russell, chairman of the Senate Armed Ser- 
vices Committee, stated that, 

this committee has placed great store by the Skybolt program. We 
were comforted with a lollipop that the Skybolt would assuage our 
concern over the cutback of the RS-70 or the B-70, and now we 
have had that lollipop taken from us without any compensating 
factor, except a few extra Minuteman.*'^ 

The best explanation of the linking of the Minuteman missiles 
with the Skybolt cancellation by the administration in early 1963 
is, indeed, in terms of "lollipops." There seems to have been no 
national-security requirement for it,*'^ the administration's testi- 
mony is spuriously reasoned, and ihc basis for the particular 
trade-ofif described by McNamara defies discovery. Further, the 
civilian heads of the Department of the Air Force at the time 
deny any relationship between the F/Y 1964 Minuteman autho- 
rization and the cancellation of Skybolt.^® 

McNamara was apparently using the Minuteman as a '*chop- 
ping block*' upon which he could cut the Skybolt program. By 

65. Schlesinger, y4 Thousand Days, p. 731. 

66. York, Race to Oblivion, p. 155. 

67. Senate Armed Services Committee, Military Procurement Authorization, 
Fiscal Year 1964, p. 1020. 

68. Dr. Alain Enthoven has testified that "a month after it [Skybolt] was can- 
celled, everybody agreed that the Secretary of Defense did the right thing" 
(Senate Committee on Government Operations. Planning, Programming, Bud- 
geting [1970], p. 244). In 1965 Charles J. Hitch wrote: "No responsible military 
or civilian official within our Defense Department . . . would argue in favor of 
the Skybolt today" (Hitch, Decision-Making for Defense, p. 56). In late 1962 Presi- 
dent Kennedy suggested that Skybolt was "militarily worthless" (George H. 
Quester, Nuclear Diplomacy, p. 255). 

69. Interviews with Neil A. Harlan, 21 July 1970; Eugene M. Zuckert, 21 July 
1970; and Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, 27 July 1970. 
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manipulating the programmed Minuteman figures, he was able 
to carry out an action which he did not think he could otherwise 
get away with. Like the B-70 program, the Skybolt program only 
related to the Minuteman program because McNamara manipu- 
lated the latter in order to cancel other strategic-weapons pro- 
grams and projects. The Kennedy-McNamara strategic missile 
build-up was certainly not made necessary by the cancellation of 
either of these alternative delivery systems. 
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This chapter attempts to place the Kennedy-McNamara strate- 
gic missile build-up and the decisions which related to it in the 
broader context of the workings of politics and government. It 
explicitly recognizes that in defense policy making, as in other 
areas of policy making, presidents "can very rarely command. 
Mainly they maneuver, persuade and pressure, using all the 
levers, powers and influences they can muster to get the people 
concerned to come around."^ The essential reason for this is 
that there are, in the U.S. policy-making process, a multiplicity 
of actors, or "quasi-sovereignties," both inside and outside the 

1. Roger Hilsman, The Politics of Policy Making in Defense and Foreign Affairs, 
pp. 5-6. 
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government, each with various perspectives and interests. Many 
have developed and articulated positions on the subjects and 
issues at hand, and have a quasi-autonomous political power 
base from which to press their respective positions. As Roger 
Hilsman has pointed out: 

In a political process the relative power of these participating 

groups is as relevant to the final decision as the cogency and wis- 
dom of the arguments used in support of the policy adopted. 
Who advocates a particular policy may be as important as what he 
advocates.^ 

In discussing the pressures which these participating groups, 
or quasi-sovereignties, are able and willing to bring to bear upon 
the president, the formal institutional approach (Executive, Con- 
gress, Press, etc.) is eschewed. Instead, this chapter is simply con- 
cerned with identifying the sources of the particular pressures 
which confronted Kennedy and McNamara in making the stra- 
tegic missile decisions of the early 1960s. 

To some extent these pressures were self-generated. The 
Kennedy Administration's major changes in the strategic-forces 
program, including the strategic ballistic missile build-up, were 
virtually all made within a year of that administration's assum- 
ing office. The election to the presidency of John F. Kennedy 
had followed a campaign in which questions of defense and for- 
eign policy had been principal issues, and in which Kennedy had 
campaigned on a platform of, inter alia, strengthening the U.S. 
strategic posture. Kennedy eagerly accepted campaign support 
and the material for his critiques of Eisenhower's defense and 
strategic policies from people who wanted a much greater de- 
fense effort. The expectation within Congress, industry, and the 
military, and among the American people at large, was that on 
taking office the Kennedy Administration would make sub- 
stantial changes in U.S. strategic posture. In view of Kennedy's 
1960 campaign charges, it would have been politically very dif- 
ficult for the new president to adhere to Eisenhower's ¥/Y 1962 
defense budget and not to commit the United States to an ex- 
panded missile program. The first section of this chapter dis- 

2. Roger Hilsman, "The Foreign Policy Consensus," p. 365. 
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cusses the role of these self-generated pressures in the Kennedy- 
McNamara strategic missile build-up. 

Secondly, there were pressures generated from inside the 
government. In particular, the military services had developed 
positions on the strategic-forces "requirement" which were dif- 
ferent from the personal predilections of either Kenncdv or 
McNamara, and they had quasi-autonomous power-political 
bases from which to press for their different positions. The 
reconciliation of these different positions was necessarily a polit- 
ical process, involving bargaining, negotiation, and compromise 
between various groups and personalities, and the manipulation 
of threats as a means of coercion. For political reasons, no less 
than in the interests of military eflficiency, it is incumbent upon 
the president to keep high military officers in the Pentagon from 
making public displays of discontent.'^ A discussion of the bar- 
gaining with the military through which this was attempted 
forms the second section of this chapter. 

Thirdly, pressures are generated on any U.S. administration 
by outside groups allied with elements within the bureaucracy. 

One principal source of such pressures in the area of defense 
policy making is the power-political base of "military-industrial 
capitalism." A discussion of industrial pressures and economic 
factors which were relevant to the Kennedy- McNamara strategic 
missile build-up completes this chapter. 

Kennedy's i960 election commitments 

Throughout Senator Kennedy's 1960 presidential campaign, 
the "missile gap" was one of the prime charges made by Ken- 
nedy against the Eisenhower Administration, and the expansion 
of the U.S. missile program was one of Kennedy's principal 
campaign policies. 

From the summer of 1958, Senator Kennedy supported those 
Democrats who argued the existence and the possible fateful 
consequences of a missile gap. During 1960 Kennedy stated at 
least half a dozen times that the United States was behind the 
Soviet Union in numbers of long-range missiles, and that, unless 

3. Hilsman, The Politics of Policy Making, p. 6. 
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drastic steps were taken, this gap would grow even larger in the 
future.* 

Kennedy pledged himself, if elected, to undertake these dras- 
tic steps. In the two months before the 8 November 1960 elec- 
tion, he argued that the United States must, inter alia, step up its 
Polaris and Minuteman programs; step up the Atlas production 
and base-building efforts; provide SAC with a continuous air- 
borne alert capability; and expand and modernize its conven- 
tional forces.^ Kennedy further pledged that, if elected, he 
would "promptly send to Congress a special message requesting 
the funds and authorization necessary to give us a nuclear retal- 
iatory power second to none,'** and in a letter to Missiles and 
Rockets he stated specifically that, if elected, he would act "in 
January." ^ 

Ralph E. Lapp has argued that, having made these charges 

and pledges, it was politically impossible for Kennedy, once 
elected, to stick with the Eisenhower F/Y 1962 defense budget; 
that he obtained reliable intelligence on the Soviet missile pro- 
gram on taking office, "but it was not politically expedient to 
admit this fact"; and that, having campaigned on a missile gap 
platform, "Kennedy apparently found it politically necessary to 
commit the nation to more missiles."^ 

However, in the U.S. political scene few candidates and 
party leaders ever consider themselves bound by their cam- 
paign speeches or platform commitments when elected. These 
speeches, the party platform, campaign literature, etc., are elec- 
tioneering documents, not blueprints for action. They may indi- 
cate the general direction of movement sought by the candidate 
and the dominant elements of the party, but for both practical 

4. Congressional Rcf Old, House, 11 April 1962, p. 6396. 

5. See, for example, (j)no;rt'ssi())ial Oiiartoiy Wt'ckh' Riport. 13 Janiiarv 1961, 
p. 32; New York Tunes, 19 October 1960, and Aviation Week er Space Technology, 
24 October 1960. 

6. Congressional Quarterly Weekly Report, 13 January 1961, p. 32. 

7. Missiles Csf Rockets, 10 October 1960, p. 13. 

8. Ralph E. Lapp, The Weapons Culture, pp. 60, 184. Lapp was one of Ken- 
nedy's advisers during the 1960 campaign. Other writers who argue that 
Kennedv's campaign chari^cs (among other factors) committed the new admin- 
istration to a missile build-up include Herbert F. York, "A Personal View of the 
Arms Race," p. 28; George H. Quester, Suclear Diplomacy, p. 206; and Harvey 
Sapolsky, The Polaris System Development, p. 9. 
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and theoretical necessities they ordinarily leave wide latitude for 
discretion once the election is won. As V. O. Key has argued, 
lines of action can rarely be spelled out in advance of the time of 
action; many political scientists would argue that the attempt 

should not be made; few would expect it.^ 

In a major speech two weeks after Kennedy's election, Senator 
Dodd (Democrat, Connecticut) argued that any elected repre- 
sentative had the right, indeed the duty, to violate any campaign 
commitments, party platforms, etc., "should his reason lead him 
to do so in the national interest." This speech was widely inter- 
preted in the press as providing President-elect Kennedy with 
an escape hatch by which he could conveniently disregard his 
own and the Democratic party's pledges of 1960 — and some 
even advised that Kennedy should "avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity to start backpedalling." 

Senator Kennedy's 1960 statements were neither legally nor 
politically binding. According to a list compiled by Congressional 
Quarterly from all of Kennedy's speeches, letters and statements, 
he made some 220 statements of policy which he implicitly or 

explicitly pi oiiiijicci to cai ly out if he were elected president, 

ranging from national security (15 promises), through (for 
example) agriculture (21 promises), to the judiciary (35 prom^ 
ises), between his acceptance speech on 15 July 1960 and the eve 
of his election on 8 November 1960.^^ Even a very cursory exam- 
ination of this list reveals that many of these promises were dis- 
regarded after 20 January 1961. 

During the campaign Kennedy was not averse to making state- 
ments which would bring him votes, but which he knew he would 
not act upon. As Congressman Gubser has stated: 

Political considerations caused C^andidate Kennedy to speak glow- 
ingly of the B-52 near the Boeing plant in Seattle, to draw ap- 
plause with his l inging commendation of the B-58 at the C-onvair 
plant in Fort Worth. Tex., and to emj)hatically condemn the Eisen- 
hower cutback of the B-70 program in San Diego. 

9. V. O. Key, Jr., Politics, Parties and Pressure Groups , p. 421. 

10. Congressional Record, Srncite, 5 January 1961, pp. 205-12. 

11. Congressional Quarterly Weekly Report, 13 January 1961, p. 32. 

12. Congtessional Record, House, 1 1 April 1962, p. 6394. 
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In fact, Kennedy criticized Eisenhower three times in speeches 
during the 1960 campaign for not pushing the B-70, and in San 
Diego on 2 November 1960, he stated, "I endorse wholehearted- 
ly the B-70 manned aircraft."" Kennedy aides also advised 

Missiles and Rockets in October 1960 that Kennedy was in favor 
of building the His vice-presidential running mate, Lyn- 

don B. Johnson, was also a vocal supporter of the B-70.' '^ And at 
least twice during 1960 Kennedy argued that the United States 
must "step up our production of Atlas missiles." 

But in his first major recommendations to Congress on the 
F/Y 1962 defense budget, the special message of 28 March 1961, 
Kennedy did not propose any funds for the further procure- 
ment of either B-52 or B-58 manned bombers; the B-70 pro- 
gram was severely cut back; and, although Atlas base-building 
was accelerated, no further Atlas missiles were programmed for 
deployment. Throughout his whole administration, President 
Kennedy unreservedly, determinedly, and successfully resisted 
congressional and Air Force pressures for continued production 
of B-52s and B-58s, and for development of the B-70 as a weap- 
ons system. But throughout this struggle, it was never a major 
argument against Kennedy that he had reneged on his 1960 
campaign promises. 

If Kennedy had chosen to retreat from those 1960 charges 
and pledges which specifically related to the U.S. missile pro- 
gram, his position as perceived by his personal stafif was such as 
to allow him to so move without inviting charges of dishonesty. 
Many of his personal staff believe that he did not push a specific 
missile gap charge very strongly — and, therefore, should have 
had little compunction at reneging on such a charge. Sorensen, 
for example, has stated that, 

In his primary and autumn campaigns he referred sparingly and 

for the most part cautiously to the Soviet missile "advantage." 
avoiding precise dates and numbers, quoting non-partisan experts 

13. Congressional Record. Senate, 21 March 1962, pp. 4703, 4706. 

14. Missiles ^ Rockets, 31 October 1960, p. 7. 

15. Congressional Record, Senate, 21 March 1962, p. 4706. 

16. Congressional Record, Senate, 29 February 1960, p. 3802; and Aviation Week 
fef Space Technology, 24 October 1960, p. 21. 
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and emphasizing that the United States was still the stronger mili- 
tary power although danger lay ahead.*' 

While this is in fact not exactly the case, it was a position which 
had some truth — Kennedy had avoided setting precise dates 
and numbers on the missile gap, and had refused to place a 
specific price-tag on his defense recommendations — and one 
which would have allowed the administration to proceed with 
a more cautious missile program while still believing in its own 
consistency. 

Some critics can undoubtedly argue that while campaign 
charges and promises are neither legally nor politically binding, 
a man of integrity might consider himself so bound. But if Ken- 
nedy sincerely believed that a major defense effort was urgendy 
and vitally needed for the security of the United States, there 
were opportunities for him to act in 1960 and put integrity above 
the political calculus. During the pre-election "catch-up" session 
of Congress in August 1960, for example, Kennedy and John- 
son could have attempted to force a large defense money bill 
through the Democratic-controlled Congress. Kennedy did seri- 
ously consider this, but to do so he would have had to persuade 
the powerful Senate Appropriations Committee to reverse the 
position it had taken in June 1960, when it rejected individual 
Democratic proposals to increase defense spending.*^ It is pos- 
sible that Kennedy could have so persuaded that committee. To 
have made the attempt would have exposed him to charges of 
opportunism, however, and to have failed could have damaged 
his image as a potential president — while to succeed would have 
made the committee vulnerable to charges of inconsistency 
or worse. Kennedy proved unwilling to face the political risks 
involved. 

Moreover, most political commentators would probably, like 
Senator Dodd, consider it more noble for a president to violate 

his campaign commitments "should his reason lead him to do so 
in the national interest," than to follow a policy based upon elec- 

17. Sorensen, Kennedy, p. 676. 

18. Missiles Csf Rockets, 8 August 1960, p. 8; Aviation Week ^ Space Technology, 
25 July 1960, p. 25. 
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tion promises, no matter how sincerely made.^^ Finally, it might 
be argued that, having made various pledges during the cam- 
paign, Kennedy was required to keep trust with the American 

people. However, he received no sweeping defense mandate in 
the election. His was an extremely narrow victory (a plurality of 
less than 0.2 percent), and defense issues were far from decisive 
in that victory. By 1960, only 21 percent of Americans polled 
thought "too little" was being spent on defense, while 18 percent 
thought "too much." 2" 

Historians have not been hard on Kennedy for his extravagant 
charges during the 1960 campaign that the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration had been remiss about the missile program. As William 
Carleton has pointed out, "Presidents are rated in history by the 
records they make in office, not by how they wage their cam- 
paigns." As Carleton predicted, Kennedy's zeal has been put 
down as no more than excessive campaign oratory; ironically 
Eisenhower has been blamed for failing to "nail" Kennedy and 
tell the nation bluntly the true state of its defenses, and for miss- 
ing the opportunity to add credibility to America's nuclear de- 
terrent.*^ Liberal historians, impressed by Kennedy's domestic 
promises, and believing his foreign policy to have been more 
liberal than Nixon's would have been, have not been prone to 
hold Kennedy accountable for the alarmist flavor of his cam- 
paign. Kennedy, who had an unusual appreciation of history 
and historians, would not have considered that promises made 
during his 1960 campaign alone committed him to a missile 
build-up in 1961-62, when on taking office he found that his 
allegations of a missile gap lacked substance. It would seem, 
therefore, that fidelity to a campaign pledge is an inadequate 
explanation for his actions in respect of the missile program 
during those years. 

Rather than being moral or legal, any commitments for an 

19. Congressional Record, Senate, 5 January 1961, p. 206. 

20. John J. Harrigan, "Foreign Afifairs and the Presidential Election of 1960" 
(Ph.D. diss., University of Chicago, 1965), pp. 91-95; and Helen Gaudet Erskine, 

"The Polls," p. 485. 

21. William G. Carleton, "Kennedy in History," reprinted in The Politics of 
John F. Kennedy, ed. Edmund S. Ions, p. 204. 
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expanded missile program which were derived from the 1960 
campaign were purely political. Kennedy could not break with 
his campaign supporters, nor deny the expectations he had gen- 
erated within Congress, industry, and the military. 

BARGAINING WITH THE MILITARY 

The decision by the Kennedy-McNamara Administration to pro- 
cure 1,000 Minuteman missiles and 41 Polaris FBM submarines 
was, in essence, the outcome of a political process, involving 
bargaining, negotiation, and compromise between groups and 
personalities both inside and outside the administration, each 
with distinct perceptions and interests. 

This process was, of course, extremely complex. In the first 
place, it was not limited to specific weapons systems but was, 
rather, an overall process in which particular weapons systems 
were manipulated and used in order to enhance the position of 
the services or the administration as a whole. At one level, the 
trade-off between various weapons systems was made explicit 
by the McNamara Defense Department. It was, for example, 
evinced in ihe decisions lo reduce ihe Tiian II piogiain by two 
squadrons and to cancel the mobile Minuteman and Skybolt 
ballistic missile programs, with the administration positing com- 
pensatory action in the build-up of the fixed Minuteman missile 
force. At another level, the Air Force missile and bomber-force 
proposals were obviously not prepared in isolation, but with a 
view to enhancing the Air Force's overall position. And McNa- 
mara was prepared to manipulate the force projections for the 
Minuteman program in order to keep the B-70 from produc- 
tion as a full weapons system, and to downgrade the role of the 
manned bomber in general in the U.S. strategic retaliatory force. 

Secondly, the process is, even when unidirectional — or con- 
cerned with the promotion, or denial, of a particular weapons 
system or program — multifaceted. Besides the direct, formal 
submission of its requests to the administration, the Air Force 
worked through sympathedc congressmen, journalists and oth- 
ers, and dependent industries, to get its position accepted. The 
development, dissemination, and propagation of particular stra- 
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tegic policies, including the articulation of the "necessity" for 
U.S. strategic superiority, though more subtle and indirect, was 
also used. 

However, at this level of complexity, it is not possible to work 
through the relationship between the relative positions of the 
services and the administration, a relationship of intramural 
bargaining and mutual appeasement, at anything less than a 
level of great generality. This section therefore concentrates on 
the particular compromise over missile numbers; some of the 
more general relationships are described and expounded in the 
conclusion of this study. 

There is no statement on the public record of what particular 
missile force level Kennedy and McNamara would have them- 
selves personally favored. Among those who participated in the 
missile decisions of the Kennedy-McNamara Administration 
there is, however, a fairly widespread assumption, supported by 
anecdotes and recollections of informal conversations, that both 
Kennedy and McNamara personally believed that national- 
security considerations alone required less than a 1,000-missile 
Minuteman force. According to a former (sympathetic) member 
of the JCS, for example, "both Kennedy and McNamara thought 
1,000 missiles was 'excessive.'" And McGeorge Bundy has 
stated that both Kennedy and McNamara "intellectually agreed 
[that] there was no persuasive case" for a missile build-up.*^ 
Among the former top civilian and mihtary officers of the 
Kennedy-McNamara defense establishment whom I interviewed 
in 1970, 1972-73, and 1975, virtually all believed that McNa- 
mara would himself personally have favored "about 800 Minute- 
man ICBMs."^^ President Kennedy is reported to have had "a 
certain sympathy" with the view of his White House staff, who 

22. Interview with General Maxwell D. Taylor, 27 July 1970. 

23. Iiitc i view with Mc Ct oi gc nutuly, 18 nt ci iiiht i 1072. 

24. Interviews with George Rathjens, 11 July 1970; Adam Varmolinsky, 
10 July 1970; Eugene Zuckert, 21 July 1970; Richard Fryklund, 20 July 1970; 
and Bernard Brodie, 14 August 1970. There were only two exceptions — a for- 
mer assistant secretary of the Air Force and a former director of the Budget 
Bureau, both of whom believed McNamara would have preferred 900 Minute- 
man missiles. Interviews with Neil A. Harlan, 21 July 1970, and Kermit Gordon, 
8 February 1973. 
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believed the ¥/Y 1963 Minuteman program of 800 missiles was 
"more missiles than national security required."*' 
The service positions have proved much easier to document 

and to explicate than the personal predilections and motives of 
Kennedy and McNamara. In particular, the Navy had by the 
beginning of 1960 firmly settled upon a program goal of 45 
Polaris FBM submarines. This figure of 45 had itself involved 
the resolution of various conflicting budget claims and alterna- 
tive hardware postures within the Navy, especially between the 
Special Projects Office and the other, more traditional, offices of 
that service. This, together with the acceptance throughout the 
Navy (including the Special Projects Office) of the concept of 
"minimum" or "finite" deterrence as a nuclear strategic posture, 
meant that the Navy was effectively circumscribed in its bargain- 
ing with the Air Force and the Department of Defense over 
numbers of Polaris submarines. The Special Projects Office 
itself, essentially a research and development office, was ill- 
positioned and ill-equipped to fight its case at the top DoD 
decis'ion-making levels. 

During most of 1961, the Navy's etlorts were principally di- 
rected towards ensuring an orderly and even scheduling of 
Polaris submarine procurement and deployment. From April 
1961 through the summer and fall of that year, this meant secur- 
ing the authorization of long-lead-time items for the 30th and 
subsequent Polaris submarines, which the administration was 
not then prepared to grant. The Navy*s case was taken up, 
ironically, by the Republican party in the House of Representa- 
tives.*® In the House Armed Services Committee, Congressman 
Gubser (Republican, California) proposed adding long-lead- 
time items for six more submarines to the ten submarines al- 

25. Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., A Thousand Days, p. 438. 

26. From 1957 to 1960 it had been the Democratic Party in Congress which 
had supported the Polaris program most stront^lv. Throughout this period, the 
Demociats proposed, and succeeded in persuading Congress to fund, approxi- 
mately 50 percent more Polaris submarines than the administration had re- 
quested. Congress funded 21, while the administration had only agreed to 
requesting 14 (and at least three of these 14 were inidouhtedlv a result of 
congressional pressure). See Congressional Record, House, 1 September 1960, 
pp. 19239-40. 
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ready included by the administration in the FA^ 1962 defense 
budget. This move would have tentatively committed the admin- 
istration to building 35 Polaris submarines; but the committee 
voted 25 to 3 against the proposal. Gubser then persuaded the 
House Republican Policy Committee to support his proposal on 
the House floor, and on 24 May 1961, he moved in amendment 
to the F/Y 1962 defense budget, "an additional $697,500,000 for 
the acquisition of an additional six SSB(N) submarines." The 
House rejected the amendment by 105 to 58. The opposition to 
the GOP modon was largely Democratic, with Congressman 
Kilday (Democrat, Texas) and Congressman Vinson (Democrat, 
Georgia), chairman of the House Armed Services Committee, 
carrying the burden of the argument.^ ^ 

McNamara's position at this time was that the quesdon of 
whether there would be more than 29 Polaris submarines in the 
program "is part of a study which is now under way covering the 
entire field of requirements for strategic delivery systems" and 
that any decisions would await the completion of that study.^® 
The Hickey study, to which McNamara was undoubtedly refer- 
ring, suggested a Polaris force on the order of 40 to 47 subma- 
rines,^^ and on 22 September 1961, McNamara decided on the 
figure of 41 submarines. The choice of a low figure within the 
recommended range not only allowed McNamara to increase 
the Polaris submarine fleet in future years, but also gave him a 
posidon for later bargaining with the Navy.^* In November 
1961 the Navy apparently made a move to get its goal of 45 sub- 
marines accepted by the Defense Department — it proposed a 
Polaris force of 50 submarines,®* presumably to give itself some 

27. Missiles y Rockets, 22 Mav 1961, p. 9, and 29 May 1961, p. 27; Congression- 
al Record, House, 24 May 1961, pp. 8826-27. 

28. Congressional Record, House, 24 May 1961, p. 8826. 

29. Interview with Dr. Alain Enthoven, 17 August 1970; testimony of McNa- 
mara, Senate Armc'fl Services Committee, Mililrn-y Pnn uroiinit Authoriztitioti, 

Fiscal Year 1963, p. 61; and testimony of Gen. Wheeler, Senate Armed Services 
Committee, Statvs of U.S. Strategic Power (1968, part 1), p. 18. 

30. Polaris and Poseidon Chronology, p. 7. 

31. According to McNamara, 41 was not a "final decision" (House Appropri- 
auons Committee, Department of Defense Appropriations for 1963, part 2, p. 26). 

32. Missiles & Rockets, 27 November 1961, p. 13, Aviation Week & Space 
Technology, 1 1 December 1961, p. 38. 
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bargaining leeway. McNamara refused to shift from his 41- 
submarine decision, however, and no proposals for further 
Polaris submarines have subsequently been made by the Navy. 

Unlike the Navy, the USAF never developed a missile-force 
goal that was accepted right throughout the service or over any 
substantial period of time. Within the Air Forc e views on the size 
of the ICBM force needed by the United States ranged widely. 
From the beginning of the Minuteman program, it was assumed 
that there would be a minimum production run of some 600- 
800,^^ but some Air Force proposals suggested force goals of as 
many as 10,000. Official Air Force recommendations were never 
below 1,700 to 1,800 Minuteman missiles; the formal requests 
in the early 1960s were usually for about 1,000 more than the 
Defense Department was willing to authorize. Always for more 
missiles than the administration saw fit to grant, the actual re- 
quests of the Air Force reflected, more than anything else, its 
own assessment of internal political factors and of its own bar- 
gaining position at every point at which a decision was made or 
in the process of being made. For example, in order to take 
advantage of the increased receptivcncss of the new administra- 
tion, after January 1961, to proposals for increases in strategic- 
forces programs, the Air Force at that time doubled its rec- 
ommendation on the Minuteman "requirement" (from 1,450 
missiles in January to 2,915 in July).^'* 

One technique used by the Air Force in its bargaining with the 
DoD was the development and propagation of "wish lists.*'®' 
These generally ranged from about 3,000 to about 10,000 Min- 
uteman missiles. There was never any real expectation within 
the Air Force that they would be approved, but they did provide 
a position from which to bargain. The Air Force's 3 July 1961 
Central War Offensive Forces package proposal, calling for 
3,190 long-range strategic ballistic missiles in addition to the 
126 Atlases already programmed (and the 1,319 Skybolts pro- 
grammed in July 1961) represented something of such a "wish 

33. Interviews with Gen. Robert C. Richardson, 25 July 1970, and Robert A. 

Kilniarx, 22 July 1970. 

34. For further details of the Air Force's position, see the relevant section 
of chapter three. 

35. Interview with Eugene M. Zuckert, 21 July 1970. 
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list." This proposal was reduced to a more "realistic" figure 
(1,700 to 1,950 Minuteman missiles) once actual negotiations on 
the size of the F/Y 1963 defense budget were begun. 
Perhaps the major constraint on the setting of missile-force 

goals within the Air Force was the desire to ensure the future 
position of the manned homber in the U.S. strategic-forces pos- 
ture. In terms of Air Force priorities, continued production of 
the B-52 (at least to an additional wing) and development of the 
B-70 (RS-70) as a full weapons system usually rated at least as 
high as more missiles. 

By 1964 some civilians and officers in the Air Force had begun 
to believe that the propagation of "wish lists" and the submission 
of "unrealistic" initial recommendations for the purpose of bar- 
gaining was, perhaps, counterproductive in the McNamara 
DoD. It seemed the Air Force would receive a better overall deal 
if it were more "reasonable" in its missile requests, and with 
reluctance and, in some cases, anger, the administration's posi- 
tion had been accepted by that service by early 1965. 

In compromising their initial position with that of the Air 
Force, it is not clear whether the responsibility rests with Presi- 
dent Kennedy or with Secretary McNamara. On the one hand, 
most of the former White House staff (e.g., Kaysen, Schlesinger, 
Wiesner, Rathjens) argue that Kennedy wanted fewer Minute- 
man ICBMs but that McNamara said he "could not live in the 
Pentagon" with less than 1,000;** and, according to Schlesinger, 
the president "was not prepared to overrule McNamara's rec- 
ommendation." McNamara had already cut down 

36. Sec testimony of Gen. White, House Appropriations Committee, Depart- 
ment of Dcjnisc Appropriations for 1962, part 3, pp. 467-68; and testimony of 
Sec. Zuckert, House Appropriations Committee, Department oj Defense Appropria- 
tions for 1963, part 2, p. 504. 

37. This was the prevailing reasoning at a meeting between Neil A. Harlan 
(then assistant secretary of the An Foice foi financial management). Sec. 
Zuckert, and Gen. Le May, in late 1963, at which it vva.s agreed thai since McNa- 
mara was not going to approve more than about 1,000 Minuteman ICBMs at 
that stage, the Air Force would get a better overall deal if it reduced its F/Y 1965 
Minuteman request to 1,000 missiles (interviews with Charles J. Hitch, 11 Aug^ust 
1970, and Neil A. Harlan, 21 July 1970). 

38. Interviews with Morton Halperin, 20 August 1970; George Rathjens, 
1 1 July 1970; and Jerome Wiesner, 20 February 1973. Halperin pointed out to 
me the differences in position of former Pentagon olficials and former White 
House staff members on this question. 
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the original Air Force missile demands considerably [and] he per- 
haps felt that he could not do more without risking public conflict 
with the Joint Chiefs and . . . Congress. As a result, the President 
went along with the policy of multiplying Polaris and Minuteman 
missiles.^* 

Similarly, Jerome Wiesner has written of the meeting between 
Kennedy and McNamara and their aides on 9 December 1961, 
during the preparation of the F/Y 1963 budget, that McNamara 
recommended 

950 new Minuteman missiles. McNamara thought this was modest, 
since the Air Force wanied 3,000. . . . 

The only understandahle explanation given by Secretary McNa- 
mara for his recommendation was that because the Air Force 
recommended 3,000 Minuteman missiles, 950 was the smallest 
number he could imagine asking Congress for and, in his words, 
"not get murdered." Ultimately the President was convinced of 
this too, and reluctantly agreed to the Secretary's proposal.*** 

On the other hand, some former Pentagon officials (e.g., 
Adam Yarmolinsky) argue that McNamara and "most of the 
civilian staff in the Department of Defense" were prepared to 
hold the numbers down, but that Kennedy believed he could not 
face Congress or gain support for his other political commit- 
ments and programs with less than 1,000 Minuteman missiles; 
and McNamara went along."** 

But in contrast to the position of most of the White House 
staff, there is much less unanimity among former Pentagon 
officials on this. Both Roswell Gilpatric and Norman Paul, for 
exainple, are prepared to credit McNamara with the responsibil- 
ity for the build-up.**^ It is likely, of course, that at least to some 

39. Schlesin^cr, . / Thousand D(i\\. p. 438. 

40. Jerome B. Wiesner, "Arms Control," p. 6; and Joseph Alsop, "The Sec- 
retary was Supported," Washington Post, 20 December 1961, p. a17. Further 
details were obtained in interviews with Roswell Gilpatric, 30 January 1973; 

Jerome B. Wiesner, 20 February 1973: Carl Kavsen, 19 December 1972; Marcus 
Raskin, 6 February 1973; and a telephone conversation with Dr. Vincent McCrae 
(formerly of the president's Office of Science and Technology), 20 February 
1973. 

41. Interview with Adam Yarmolinsky, 10 July 1970. 

42. Interviews with Roswell Gilpatric, 30 January 1973, and Norman S. Paul, 
9 February 1973. 
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extent fears both of "an Air Force revolt"*^ and of an antago- 
nistic and uncooperative Congress were involved, and that they 
influenced both Kennedy and McNamara. 

The actual process was apparently somewhat more subtle, and 
even ironic, than the alternative positions of the former White 
House staff and McNamara aides would suggest. Both Kennedy 
and McNamara would have personally preferred a smaller mis- 
sile force; the actual decision in favor of 1,000 Minuteman 
ICBMs was made by McNamara, however, and then agreed to 
by the president. That McNamara took the initiative in giving 
way to this higher figure was partly due to his fear of a possible 
"Air Force revolt." Military morale would suffer, cooperation on 
other issues involving limitations on military programs would 
be more difficult, and the joint chiefs might even have exercised 
their peculiar statutory prerogative under the National Security 
Act of 1947 to take their case directly to Congress. But appar- 
ently "McNamara was not aware of any pressures upon himself 
from Congress."** 

There is, nonetheless, "no question that there was lots of Con- 
gressional pressure. . . . The Air Force used every trick in the 
book to have pressures exerted from Congress." These pres- 
sures were aimed at the president, and usually took the form of 
personal contacts between congressional leaders (such as Sena- 
tors Jackson and Russell and Congressmen Mahon and Vinson) 
and members of the White House staff like Lawrence O'Brien. 
But they account principally for McNamara's inidative in giving 
way. McNamara expected opposition from Congress if the Air 
Force missile requests were cut too much. According to his dep- 
uty, Roswell L. Gilpatric, McNamara was 

convinced that a decision on numbers could be overridden on the 
Hill. . . . Out of loyalty to the Picsidciu, McNamara made sure 
that the Administration's request would not be overridden. ... It 
was better to shorten sail ahead of time rather than to catch the 
blast in full rig.'**' 

43. Interview with George Rathjens, 11 July 1970; see also Adam Yarmo- 

linsky, "Some Lessons of Vietnam," p. 89. 

44. Interview with Norman S. Paul, 9 February 1973. 

45. Ibid. 

46. Interview with Roswell L. Gilpatric, 30 January 1973. 
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Or in the less colorful words of Norman S. Paul in explaining 
McNamara's concession, 

McNamara was intensely loyal to the President, and to avoid any 
possibility of the President being over-ruled by Congress, to that 
extent he would take account of pressures before taking the bud- 
get to the President. . . . He wanted to keep this kind of issue off 
the President's desk as much as possible.*^ 

It was not so much McNamara's worry about his own skin as 
his concern to see that the president's budget request to Con- 
gress would not be rebuffed and Kennedy placed in an embar- 
rassing and politically difficult position. 

As it happened, Congress proved fairly willing to accept the 
administration's strategic-missile recommendations. In particu- 
lar, there was no strong body within Congress which from 1961 
supported a larger Polaris program. The attempts by the House 
Republicans in May 1961 to increase the F/Y 1962 Polaris pro- 
curement were easily defeated by the Democratic majority;*® 
and although in February 1963 the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee intimated that it was willing to consider any Navy requests 
for a 45-submarine program,*" there was no evidence that it 
would have supported such a request, or that Congress would 
have authorized funds for the Polaris program in addidon to the 
administration's official F/Y 1964 defense budget (6-submarine) 
request. 

The Air Force's lobby in Congress was much stronger, but it 

was primarily interested in the future of the manned bomber. 
Whereas in every fiscal year, from F/Y 1962 to F/Y 1966 inclu- 
sive, Congress authorized and approved funds for the B-52 and/ 
or B-70 (later RS-70 and AMSS in F/Y 1965 and F/Y 1966) pro- 
grams over and above those requested by the administration, it 
always went along with the administration's strategic-missile 
requests.*" 

47. Interview with Norman S. Paul, 9 February 1973. 

48. Congressional Record, House, 24 May 1961, p. 8827. 

49. House Armed Services Ck)inmittee, Hearings on Military Posture (1963), 

pp. 1081-82. 

50. In March 1962 the House approved an additional $10 million to fund 
the procurement of long-lead-time items for 100 additional Minuteman missiles, 
but this was rejected by the Senate in April (Senate Appropriations Committee, 
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It might be presumed, however, that if Congress had not 
decided to fight the administration over the manned bomber, it 
would have taken up the Air Force's missile case, particularly if 
the U.S. missile program had not been increased in the FA^ 
1962, 1963, 1964, and 1965 defense budgets. As Schlesinger has 
disclosed, the administration may have given way somewhat on 
the question of missiles in order to enable it to fight the bomber 
question.^ ^ McNamara apparently believed not so much that 
there would be less congressional opposition to a cancellation of 
a major weapons system (whether it be mobile Minuteman, the 
B-70, or nuclear-powered aircraft) than to a cut in missile num- 
bers, but he "was convinced that a decision on numbers could 
more easily be over-ridden on the Hill."'^ 

The threat of a "revolt" by the Air Force (as several Army 
officers had "revolted" under Eisenhower) was apparently more 
real, at least as perceived by Kennedy and McNamara. The lat- 
ter, in his quest for unanimous military support of the adminis- 
tration's defense program and posture, might be expected to 
have been worried by this; and Kennedy would presumably 
have been embarrassed by the resignation of any of his military 
chiefs. Despite the fact that the administration increased the de- 
fense budget by over $6 billion in 1961 (of which the Air Force 
received over $2 billion in additional total obligational author- 
ity),^^ McNamara demoralized the Pentagon by challenging the 
right of the services to determine for themselves how they would 
spend the money made allowable to them. Only two months 
after he entered office, McNamara was being accused of by- 
passing the service chiefs in making major defense decisions.** 



Department of Defense Appropriations for 1963 . p. 948). In 1963 the Senate actually 
approved a $67.6 million cut in the Minuteman F/Y 1964 appropriation, though 
this was later restored by a House-Senate conference (Congressional Quarterly 

Almatidc , 1963, p. -123). In 1965 the Air Foi cc had u large iiiimbc-r of prominent 

congressional supporters of its 1,200-Minuteman position, particularly in the 
House and Senate Armed Services Committees, but there was no attempt made 
to authorize or fund the additional 200 Minuteman missiles. 

51. Schlesinger. A Thousand Days, p. 438. 

52. Interview with Roswell Gilpatric, 30 January 1973. 

53. House Appropriations Committee, Department of Defense Appropriations 
for 1964, part 1, p. 212. 

54. New York Times, 18 March 1961. 
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And his relations with bomber generals like Le May were always 
very strained. 

In 1963 McNamara twice admitted that he was being subjected 
to pressures from the military. In a speech in April of that year 
he acknowledged that, "Every hour of every day the Secretary 
is confronted by a conflict between the national interest and 
the parochial interests of particular industries [and] individual 
services." And in January 1963, when testifying before the 
House Appropriations Committee, he disclosed that there were 
pressures from the military for more missiles. According to 
McNamara, 

the pressure on me from external sources, the public, certain of 
the military Departments, Congress, is to . . . get there more quick- 
ly. .. . The forces we see and observe and normally confront are 
all forces to push us to higher [missile] levels more rapidly.*' 

McNamara himself was fairly adept at bureaucratic bargain- 
ing and at handling the inevitable pressures of any political 
process. In particular, he manipulated weapons systems and 
weapons programs in order to resist the military pressures. For 
example, on 19 January 1962, he told the Senate Armed Ser- 
vices Committee that the most important factor in the decision 
to cancel the mobile Minuteman program was "a new mid-range 
ballistic missile project which we are proposing but have not yet 
discussed with your Committee." However, serious study of 
the mobile medium-range ballistic missile (MMRBM) concept 
within the DoD had only begun in October 1961,^^ and, as the 
House Appropriations Committee pointed out, the Air Force was 
not "authorized to undertake the development of a MMRBM 
but is only authorized to initiate a program leading to the devel- 
opment of such a missile." ^® The project was cancelled in 1965, 
but the mobile Minuteman was not reinstated. In 1962 McNa- 

55. Robert S. McNamara, The Essence of Security, pp. 103-4. 

56. House Appropriations Committee, Department oj Dejense Appropriations 
for 1964, parti, p. 235. 

57. Senate Armed Services Committee, Military Procurement Authorization, 

Fiscal Year 1963, p. 25. 

58. Missiles ef Rockets, 16 October 1961, p. 9. 
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mara approved an eventual Minuteman force level of 1,200 
missiles, and used this figure together with the Skybolt program 
to justify his refusal to develop the B-70. In December 1962 he 
cancelled Skybolt, and the projected Minuteman program was 
increased by 100, to 1,300 missiles; when the Skybolt and B-70 
decisions had been more widely accepted, the Minuteman pro- 
gram was cut back to 1,000 missiles. 

The actual occasion at which the decision was made to limit 
the Minuteman program to 1,000 missiles provides a further in- 
teresting example of bureaucratic political maneuvering. Meet- 
ing on 22 December 1964 on the F/Y 1966 defense budget at 
President Johnson's ranch in Texas, Secretary McNamara and 
General Le May became involved in an apparently unresolvable 
argument as to whether 1,000 or 1,200 Minuteman missiles 
should be procured. In an attempt to relieve the tension, Presi- 
dent Johnson asked BoB Director Kermit Gordon to enter the 
argument, knowing from a meeting with Gordon in early No- 
vember that he favored only 900. Gordon's entry into the argu- 
ment had the desired effect — he was "jumped on" by both 
McNamara and Le May, and Johnson was able to get 1,000 
accepted as a compromise.*'^ 

The eventual Air Force -administration compromise at a fig- 
ure of 1,000 for the Minuteman program was the result not 
only of the relative adeptness at bargaining and negotiation of 
the various participants in the decision-making process, but also 
of their relative power. For, as Roger Hilsman has pointed 
out, "in a political process the relative power of [the] partici- 
pating groups is as relevant to the final decision as the cogency 
and wisdom of the arguments used in support of the policy 
adopted." That the eventual figure of 1,000 was much closer 
to McNamara's initial position than to the requests of the Air 
Force is a reflection both of his own personal strength and of the 
greater support he was able to muster within the administration. 
In particular, McNamara was "keenly conscious of his accounts 
with . . . the President," and by purposefully and determinedly 
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keeping these in order he was able to hold the support of Ken- 
nedy, and for some time afterwards of President Johnson.** 

To describe the missile decisions of the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration in terms of bureaucratic bargaining, negotiation, and 
intramural appeasement, and of the relative power of the vari- 
ous participants in the decision-making process, therefore, goes 
far in explaining the rate of build-up and the eventual force 
level of the U.S. missile program. As Roswell Gilpatric has said 
about the Minuteman figure, "1,000 was really just a horse 
trade." «3 

MILITARY-INDUSTRIAL CAPITALISM 

Industrial Pressures. In January 1961, along with his attempt to 
dispel what he believed was the fiction of a missile gap, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower gave his now famous warning of the dangers of 
the "military-industrial complex." Eisenhower admonished the 
American people: 

In the councils of government we must guard against the acquisi- 
tion of unwarranted influence, whether sought or unsought, by 
the military-industrial complex. The potential for the disastrous 

rise of misplaced power exists and will persist.^^ 

Since then much has been written on "the economics of mili- 
tarization" and the relationships between the U.S. corporate 
economy and military and political institutions. Very little of this 
has, however, been serious research — besides the obvious diffi- 
culties in documenting the degree of untoward pressure from 
defense industries on congressmen, the Pentagon, and the ad- 
ministration, there are serious conceptual problems when oper- 
ating on that level of abstraction and complexity of interactions. 
But this does not obviate the need to look for evidence of the 
role played by industrial pressures or the perceived mutuality 
of military, industrial, and political interests. 

In 1962 Victor Perlo wrote Militarism and Industry: Arms Profi- 
teering in the Missile Age, a book in which he attempted to show 

62. Morton H. Halperin, Xatioual Security Policy-making, p. 119. 
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that the impetus for the U.S. missile program came from indus- 
trial interests. According to Perlo, "groups reaping profits from 
armaments and war, rather than an external enemy, bear much 
of the responsibility" for the American postwar arms build-up, 
not excluding the missile program.®* And a study in 1964 by a 
Senate subcommittee chaired by Senator Joseph Clark concluded 
that certain firms, especially in the aerospace industry, suffered 
from an overcapacity that drove them to insist on more missiles 
than the nation needed.^^ During the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion there was, in fact, much evidence of pressure from large 
aerospace firms for missile contracts and production orders. 

In the IRBM field, for example, the Thor-Jupiter controversy 
was as much a fight between the airframe industry (especially 
the Douglas Aircraft Company) and other industrial aspirants 
for a major role in missile development, as between the Air 
Force and the Army.*^ The Chrysler Corporation, under con- 
tract to develop the Army's Jupiter missile, and with major plants 
in Alabama, heralded the ability of the Jupiter and was joined 
by the Alabama congressional delegation. Simultaneously Doug- 
las Aircraft pushed the Thor missile, and was joined by the 
California delegation.®^ 

Throughout the late 1950s, Convair (Consolidated- Vultee 
Aircraft, later a division of the General Dynamics Corporation) 
worked through the Air Force in attempts to get larger Atlas 
production orders. In February 1959 Thomas G. Lanphier, 
vice-president and assistant to the president of Convair, spoke 
out against the Eisenhower Administration for ordering missiles 
so slowly.*^'* In February 1960 Lanphier resigned from Convair 
and became a major national critic of the administration's missile 
policies. Lanphier argued before the House Committee on Sci- 

65. Victor Perlo, Militarism and Industry p. 14. 

66. Senate Committee on Labor and Puhlit Welfare, Report of the Sulxom- 
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ence and Astronautics in March 1960 that if Gonvair had been 
able to begin Atlas production in late 1957, the United States 
would by then have had a stockpile of some 400 missiles, instead 
of the mere handful currently operational; ^® he later called for 

the immediate addition of ICQ Atlas and 20 Titan missiles to the 
U.S. program. '^^ Eisenhower added a further 18 Atlas missiles to 
the authorized program in late March, and Lanphier concluded 
his missile gap crusade in late May 1960.'^^ According to James 
Kiilian, there is no doubt that Lanphier's campaign had "an 
impact on the White House" — and that this was only part of "tre- 
mendous lobbying by industry for Atlas missiles." 

During the Kennedy Administration, however, there was litde 
evidence of extensive industrial pressure for a further expan- 
sion of the U.S. missile program, although Secretary McNamara 
did state in April 1963 that "economic interests affected by de- 
fense decisions . . . inevitably [generated] political pressures on 
defense officials." Such pressures are, of course, notoriously 
difficult to document in any event, but two general points might 
explain their apparent relative absence in the early 1960s. 

First, industrial pressure is strong when there are two or more 
rival programs, as in the case of the Thor-Jupiter controversy 
and the Atlas-Titan controversy, with rival companies fighting 
for larger shares of the total program. After 1961, however, the 
Minuteman had no land-based competitors. 

Second, industrial pressure for defense programs is usually 
strongest in the period before the awarding of production con- 
tracts, when companies are competing, and no new prime con- 
tracts were given for missile programs after the Boeing Aircraft 
Company received the Minuteman prime contract in October 
1958. 

There was a partial exception to this in the winter of 1960-61. 
By the end of 1960 the mobile Minuteman project had advanced 
to the point where a procurement and deployment decision 
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could be made. In December Boeing put a mock-up mobile 
Minuteman system on display at one of its Seattle plants, and by 
inviting the Air Force*s Minuteman program director. Colonel 
Phillips, and the commander of the Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command, Lieutenant-General Schriever, Air Force de- 
sign engineers, congressmen, railroad representatives, and the 
trade press, etc., to inspect it, managed to engender much inter- 
est and enthusiastic support for the system/'^ Eisenhowers F/Y 
1962 defense budget included authorization for three mobile 
Minuteman squadrons (90 missiles), but this did not necessarily 
commit the new administration to the mobile program, and the 
February 1961 edition of the Boeing Magazine carried a major 
promotional article, "Minuteman on Wheels," with the intention 
of a£Fecting the Kennedy defense reappraisal then under way.^' 
At the same time, American Car and Foundry (ACF), the devel- 
oper of the railroad car transporter and launcher of the mobile 
Minuteman missiles, placed advertisements for the system in 
business and trade journals. 

Although there is no other evidence of Boeing pressure with 
regard to the Minuteman, this does not mean that Boeing did 
not attempt to increase its Minuteman business volume. For 
example, in spring 1961 Boeing proposed a "growth version" 
of the Minuteman missile as the launch vehicle for Program 
SR-199A, an Air Force program for orbital and suborbital "re- 
caUable ICBM's."^* And in June 1963, T. A. Wilson, Boeing vice- 
president in charge of the Minuteman program, initiated a cost- 
cutting program with the explicit aim of making the Minuteman 
"even more attractive to the cost-conscious Department of De- 
fense" and hence of receiving more Minuteman orders.^® But in 
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1961-62 Boeing's lobbying attention was focused primarily on 
eflForts to keep the B-52 manned bomber in production.^" 

One of the first missile decisions of the Kennedy Administra- 
tion was to double Minuteman production facilities.®^ Boeing 
could look forward to substantial Minuteman production con- 
tracts for many years under Kennedy, and certainly to much 
larger orders than Eisenhower would ever have made; and by 
the time the administration had placed the 1,000-missile ceiling 
on the force, the Minuteman II retrofit program was well under 
way, assuring Boeing of a continued production run. Under the 
Kennedy Administration, Boeing really had very little need to 
lobby for more Minuteman missiles. 

There were, on the other hand, pressures of a diflFerent sort 
from other companies affected by other circumstances which 
related to the missile program. There was, for example, a major 
public relations campaign conducted by the Douglas Aircraft 
Company when it became known in December 1962 that Skvbolt 
was to be cancelled. The Skvbolt program involved thousands 
of jobs at Douglas, and Kennedy admitted that Douglas's eco- 
nomic position had been considered when the decision was 
made to cancel it.^^ Moreover, industry was always actively in- 
terested in pushing new missile systems and programs. The 
major support for the MMRBM concept, for example, appears 
to have come from industry sources, particularly the West Coast 
aerospace industries.®^ 

80. The B-52 program was far more attractive to Boeing than was the Min- 
uteman program. With regard to airframe manufacturing, for example, the 
fabrication of 1,000 Minuteman missiles was equivalent to only 15 B-52s (Charles 
J. V. Murphy, "The Plane Makers Under Stress," Fortune, July 1960, p. 11). 
Boeing was also more interested in the B-52s because of the K-135 tankers 
which accompanied the bomber fleet. Boeing's two major production centers for 
the B-52 were Wichita and Seatde, and the company received support from 
Senators (Carlson (RepubUcan, Kansas) and Jackson (Democrat, Washington) in 
its lobbying for the B-52 (see, for example. Senator Carlson, Congressional Record, 
Senate, 23 June 1962, pp. 11448-49). 

81. This decision was made at least partly for antirecession reasons (see 
Missiles Rockets, 20 March 1961, p. 9). Boeings two major Minuteman pro- 
duction centers were at Hill Air Force Base, near Ogden, Utah, and at Seattle. 

82. Aviation Week Cif Space Technology, 24 December 1962, p. 20; President 
Kennedy, press conference of 17 December 1962, in Kennedy and the Press, ed. 
Harold W. Chase and Allen H. Lerman, pp. 354-55. 

83. Companies which pressured for the MMRBM included, for example. 
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But these were not pressures which can reasonably be inter- 
preted as being responsible for forcing the U.S. missile program 
to higher levels; the impetus for the missile expansion of 1961- 
63 must be found elsewhere. 

The Missile Program and the U.S. Economy. A slightly different 
argument, though one still involving recourse to industrial and 
economic factors, is that President Kennedy expanded the U.S. 
strategic missile force in order to stimulate the depressed econ- 
omy he inherited in January 1961. Seymour Melman, for exam- 
ple, has argued that 

having just concluded that an infusion of capital funds was needed 
in order to raise American economic activity to a higher level, the 
White House decided that an outlay of capital for missiles, as well 
as other military forces, was necessary. This particular form of 
economic stimulation was carried out through the period 1961- 
1963." 

On taking office Kennedy certainly saw getting the United 
States out of economic recession as one of his principal tasks. He 
had made the recession a central issue in his 1960 campaign. It 
had deepened throughout 1960, and during the weeks after the 
election it continued to worsen; by February 1961 unemploy- 
ment had reached 8.1 percent of the labor force, or about 5.5 
to 6 million able-bodied persons.®^ In his State of the Union mes- 
sage of 30 January 1961, Kennedy discussed the recession and 
called for action to stimulate the economy.^® 

During the interregnum, Kennedy had appointed a task force 
to inquire into the state of the economy and to recommend 
measures for getting it moving again. The task force's report, 
prepared by Paul Samuelson, was expUcitly adjusted "to fit the 
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85. Schlesinger, A Thousand Days, chap. 23; Theodore C. Sorensen, Kennedy, 
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presidential and congressional mood."«^ On defense, the report 
stated: 

Defense expenditures ought to be determined on their own 
merits. They are not to be the football of economic stabilization. 
Nor, as was so often done in the past, ought they to be kept below 
the optimal level needed for security because of the mistaken 

notion that the economy is unable to bear any extra burdens 

And they should certainly not be maintained at high levels mere- 
ly for the purpose of substitution for other measures designed to 
keep employment high. On the other hand, any stepping up of 
these programs that is deemed desirable for its own sake can only 
help rather than hinder the health of our economy in the period 
immediately ahead.*® 

The report singled out increased defense spending as its main 
recommendation — apart from defense, it refrained from rec- 
ommending investment in the public sector — and the adminis- 
tration's main resort. Kennedy's economic actions through the 
spring of 1961 were largely an implementation of this report.*^ 
Throughout the Kennedy Administration, there was an ex- 
plicit recognition that larger defense oudays were a favorable 
factor in stimulating the economy.*® President Kennedy him- 
self ruled that defense spending would have to serve as the 
major economic stimulant, rejecting other alternative measures 
such as increased public works.** And most of his principal eco- 
nomic advisers were personally in favor of expanded defense 
expenditures.** 

As Charles H. Hitch, then assistant secretary of defense 
(comptroller), has pointed out, in early 1961, "requirements for 
higher military and space expenditures were in harmony with 
the Administration's economic policy, and in this case fiscal 
policy was accommodated to the needs of national security." 

87. Schlesinger, A Thousand Days, p. 547. 

88. Xrw Frontiers of the Kennedy Administration, ed. Public Affairs Press, p. 31. 

89. Schlesinger, A Thousand Days, p. 547; and Sorensen, Kennedy, p. 439. 

90. Seymour E. Harris, The Economics of the Kennedy Years, p. 220. 

91. Sorensen, Kennedy, p. 440. 

92. See, for example, Seymour E. Harris, The Economics of the PoUiical Parties, 
pp. 136-37; and Business Week, 13 May 1961, pp. 33-34. 

93. Charles J. Hitch, in A Modern Design for Def ense Decision, ed. Samuel A. 
Tucker, p. 43. Hitch was the principal advocate within the Kennedy Adminis- 
tradon of the policy of harmonizing military policy with economic and fiscal 
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Indeed, in October 1961 the DoD completed a major study of 
the "eflFects of the September 1961 Program Packages on em- 
ployment in major aircraft and missile plants" to ensure that 
military policy and economic policy were in harmony.*'* 

But the administration was quite adamant, publicly and ex- 
plicitly, that defense expenditures should never be determined 
solely by economic factors. On the one hand, the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration stressed that arbitrary budget ceilings would never 
be imposed on the U.S. defense effort. Kennedy himself stated, 
in his 28 March message, that. 

Our arms must be adequate to meet our commitments and insure 
[sic] our security, without being bound by arbitrary budget ceil- 
ings. This Nation can afford to be strong — it cannot afford to be 
weak. We shall do what is needed to make and to keep us strong.*' 

And, on the other hand, the administration denied that the 
state of the economy should ever be a factor in determining the 
level of defense expenditures. Hitch has particularly denied that 
defense programs were ever stepped up merely for the purpose 
of keeping the economy buoyant. According to Hitch, "it has 
been a long-established policy of the Government to avoid using 
the defense program as a prop' for industr)."^* And Sorensen 
has reported that "John Kennedy did not believe that the eco- 
nomic health of either the country or any community had to 
depend on excessive or inefficient armaments." 

However, the economic policies, programs and spending pro- 
cedures of the Kennedy Administration did affect the missile 
program in two definite ways. In the first place, the application 
of Keynesian economics by liberal practitioners favoring in- 
creased defense expenditures was, as compared with the eco- 
nomic policies of all previous administrations, peculiarly amen- 
able to an expanded missile program. As Bellany has written: 

policN (sec Charles J. Hitch, "Plans, Programs and Budgets in the Department 

of Defense," pp. 3-4). 

94. Eric Stevenson and John Teeple, "Research in Arms Control and Dis- 
armament, 1960-63," mimeographed (a project of the Internadonal Aflfairs 
Program, The Ford Foundation, 30 September 1963). pp. A2-27. 

95. President Kennedy, Special Message, 28 March 1961, p. 2. 

96. Hitch, in A Modem Design for Defense Decision, ed. Tucker, p. 44. 

97. Sorensen, Kennedy, p. 462. 
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It is not at all certain that had a Republican Administration been 
returned in the 1960 elections it would have authorized such a 
large increase in government spending at such a time; the previous 
Eisenhower Administrations had certainly no great reputation for 
Keynesian thinking and indeed had an inbuilt aversion to "spend- 
ing one's way out" of stagnadon.**^ 

Secondly, and far more subtly, the programming and spend- 
ing procedures employed by the Kennedy Administration al- 
lowed a missile program much larger than even that administra- 
tion might later (but within the same planning, programming, 
and spending period) have wanted. While denying that econom- 
ic recession would prompt any increase in the overall U.S. de- 
fense eflFort, Hitch, testifying before the Joint Congressional 
Economic Committee on 10 April 1961, went on to point out 
that the administration would allocate its (endogenously deter- 
mined) defense expenditures countercyclically. In discussing 
the ways defense expenditure could assist in countering the 
1960-61 economic recession. Hitch stated: 

There is one other way in which the Defense Department, at the 
request of the President has retentlv responded to the needs of 
the current economic situation. logether with all other Govern- 
ment departments and agencies, we have sought wherever feasible 
and sensible, to accelerate the placement of contracts for pro- 
grams already approved. In this case, however, we are simply 
buying the same things, or doing the same things, somewhat 
earlier than had originally been planned.** 

By accelerating the placement of contracts and the commit- 
ment of funds for defense programs, $151 million in obligations 
which would otherwise have been made at the end of F/Y 1962 
were moved forward to the last quarter of F/Y 1961 (April-June 
1961). This was approximately 23 percent of the $660 million 
in government-wide accelerated obligations. Hitch also said that, 
if necessary because of a slack economy, the administration 

98. Ian Bellany, in Carsten Holbraad, ed., Super Powers and World Order 
(Canberra: Australian National University Press, 1971), p. 44. Bellany explicitly 
relates this argument to the Kennedy-McNamara strategic missile build-up. 

99. Joint Economic Committee, Congress, January 1961 Economic Report of 
the President and the Economic Situation and OtUbok (1961), p. 615. 
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might continue its acceleration of defense programs beyond the 
April-June 1961 period for another "year from now or two 
years from now.*****® In addition to the $151 million in acceler- 
ated obligations, Kennedy's 28 March 1961 special message 
added a net $1,954 million to the U.S. defense bill, making an 
injection into the economy of slightly more than $2.1 billion 
from accelerated and expanded defense programs in the first 
fiscal quarter of his administration.^*'* 

In the revised F/Y 1962 defense budget, the U.S. missile pro- 
gram was expanded and accelerated to the maximum extent 
feasible.'"^ There was always the assumption that whatever could 
be included in the F/Y 1962 defense budget — and the economic 
conditions favored a maximum program — this would be less 
than the ultimate requirement. If a changed international situa- 
tion (mainly the estimate of the Soviet threat) suggested later 
that a lesser program would suffice, it would have been too late. 
Moreover, the political calculus would have insisted on at least 
some further missile procurement. The high rate of procure- 
ment during the economically depressed early part of the Ken- 
nedy Administration effectively ruled out the possibility of a 
Minuteman force of anything less than about 800 missiles, no 
matter what later strategic reevaluations. 

It was being reported soon after Kennedy's election that the 
slackening of business conditions would induce his administra- 
tion to boost the U.S. defense budget even further than the very 
sizable increases that Kennedy had indicated were necessary for 
national-security reasons.*** And the January-March 1961 de- 
fense decisions were very much affected by the current econom- 
ic conditions. Besides the acceleration of contract-letting, fund 
obligations, and production payments referred to by Hitch in his 
10 April 1961 testimony, such decisions as those to double Min- 
uteman production capacity and facilities, and to accelerate the 

100. Ibid., p. 678. 101. Ibid., pp. 615-16. 

102. The F/Y 1962 Minuteman program was set at 600 missiles solely on the 
basis of lead-time f unding: six hundred was all the production that was feasible 
within the period before F/Y 1963 funds would come into use (interview with 
Dr. Alain Enthoven, 17 August 1970). 

103. Missiles & Rockets, 19 December 1960, p. 9. 
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Polaris program, were taken at least partly for antirecession 
reasons.^®"* 

Under both Kennedy and Johnson, the unusual interest in 
economics and the concern for the economy on the part of the 

presidency must undoubtedly have meant that economic condi- 
tions were always taken into account when defense decisions 
were being made. For example, Johnson decided very soon after 
he succeeded to the presidency that budget reasons dictated that 
severe cuts be made in federal expenditures, not excluding de- 
fense expenditure, and according to Neal Stanford of the 
Christian Science Monitor, the authorization of only 50 Minute- 
man missiles in the F/Y 1965 defense budget was a direct conse- 
quence of this decision.*®* 

It would, of course, be unrealistic to believe that economic 
considerations never affected defense decisions, particularly 
in the United States, where large sections of the economy are 
dependent upon defense programs. Usually it is more or less 
arbitrary budget limits which, except for the rare periods of 
budgetary relaxation, attract attention. In the early Kennedy 

years, a political decision was made that much more coiild he 

spent on defense, and with the temporary relaxation of bud- 
getary limits, the acceptance of Keynesian economics, and the 
prevailing recessionary economic conditions, the missile pro- 
gram was expanded and accelerated. But after a brief period of 
exuberance the old constraints reappeared.*®^ By the time the 
preparation of the F/Y 1965 and F/Y 1966 defense budgets 
began, these constraints had become major factors in the missile 
decisions. 

All this is not to confirm Professor Melman's contention, cited 

at the beginning of this section. The relationship between the 
prevailing economic situation and the U.S. missile decisions was 

104. Missiles is Rockets, 20 March 1961, p. 9; "Speeding Up Defense Spend- 
ing," Business Week, 11 February 1961, p. 31; and testimony of Charles J. Hitch, 
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much more subtle than Melman would suggest, and the direc- 
tion of the relationship much more circumstantial than neces- 
sarily determined. But it does prove fruitful to discuss the Ken- 
nedy missile decisions against the background of the depressed 

economy which faced Kennedy when he assumed office in Janu- 
ary 1961. Through a combination of perceived economic neces- 
sities and the self-generated and intramural bureaucratic pres- 
sures, the Kennedy-McNamara Administration was induced to 
undertake a strategic missile build-up to a level not warranted 
by strategic requirements alone. 
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DEJA VU 

The study of U.S. national security policy causes much sense of 
deja vu. There seems to be some quite uncanny regularity in the 
development of basic issues requiring resolution by American 
strategic policy makers. Strategic doctrine revolves around a bi- 
polar axis, emphasizing on the one hand deterrence by means 
of an assured capability for massive destruction and, on the 
other, more war-fighting capabilities. Similarly, much the same 
arguments are involved each time a generational leap in devel- 
opment and deployment of U.S. strategic forces is under con- 
sideration. 

James Schlesinger has described something of the cyclical 
nature of the developments in American strategic doctrine. In 
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a memorandum for Senator Henry M. Jackson's subcommittee 
on national security and international operations of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, in April 1968, he wrote: 

Shifting sands seems the best wav to characterize the strategic 
rationales of recent vears. In 1961 the suicidal implications of 
massive lelaliation were underscored: the United States would 
be faced with a choice between humiliation or holocaust. Interest 
then developed in damage-limiting and coercion . . . since 1965 
the merits of Assured Destruction have been emphasized — with 
little attention paid to the suicidal implications found so distress- 
ing in prior years.* 

The interest in damage-limitation and coercion which developed 
in 1961-64 was, of course, revived by Schlesinger himself on his 
becoming secretary of defense in 1973.^ The similarity of the 
doctrinal developments of the early 1960s to those during and 
since Schlesinger's tenure as secretary is quite remarkable. The 
Carter Administration's desire for strategic options in targeting 
plans and for the capability to destroy a w ide variety of military 
targets in the Soviet Union, including missile silos and strategic 
bomber bases, and to limit damage to the United States in the 
event of any nuclear exchange, as detailed in such documents as 
PRM-10 and PD-18, corresponds closely to that of the Kennedy- 
McNamara Administration.^ 

The current concerns with the future development of the U.S. 
strategic nuclear force structure are also closely reminiscent of 
those of the early 1960s. Whereas the decisions of the Kennedy- 
McNamara Administration were preceded by widespread fears 
of a missile gap, those of the late 1970s were foreshadowed by 
similar fears of the imminent vulnerability of the extant strategic 
forces to Soviet ICBM developments. The NIE of 21 December 
1976, entitled "National Estimate of Soviet Strategic Capabilities 
and Objectives," greeted President Carter with much the same 

1. James R. Schlesinger, "Uses and Abuses of Analysis " in Senate Committee 
on Government Operations, Planning, Programming, Budgeting (1970), p. 133. 

2. See Desmond Ball, Vu. 

3. For details of current U.S. strategic planning as set out in PRM-10 and 
PD-18, see the Xeiv York Times, 26 August 1977; and Aviation Week Csf Space Tech- 
nology, 6 March 1978, p. 16- 
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sort of somber assessments of Soviet intentions and strategic 
nuclear capabilities as those made available to President Ken- 
nedy in early 1961.* 
When the Kennedy Administration entered office in January 

1961, it was faced with questions regarding the future character 
and force levels of each leg of the Triad which would evidently 
require decisions during its four-year term. The administration 
reacted in haste. On 28 March 1961 Kennedy announced the 
decisions to limit the Titan II ICBM force to 54 missiles and to 
cancel development of the B-70 supersonic bomber; on 22 Sep- 
tember McNamara decided to limit the Navy to 41 FBM subma- 
rines; and although the decision to limit the Minuteman force 
to 1,000 missiles was not finally confirmed until November- 
December 1964» it seems that McNamara had also decided on 
this by late 1961. 

Similar decisions must be made by the present administration. 
On 30 June 1977 President Carter announced the cancellation 
of plans to produce the B-1 bomber, the lineage of which can be 
traced back to the B-70.^ Consideration must soon be given to 
the eventual number of Trident submarines to be deployed; at 
the current building rate, the Trident fleet will reach 31 sub- 
marines by the year 2000^ — 744 SLBMs, each with some 10 to 
17 warheads. With regard to ICBMs, the MX has reached the 
stage where full-scale engineering development is underway; 
deployment decisions will be required at least by the 1980s. 

The similarities between the early 1960s and the late 1970s 
suggest that some of the lessons of the earlier period may well be 
relevant to the impending strategic ballistic-missile force-level 
decisions as to how many Trident submarines and MX ICBMs 
should be deployed. 

4. For flis< ussions of tlic NIK of '21 Dec cnibci 1976. sec the Xcxv York Times, 
26 December 1976; and Lawrence Freedman, U.S. Intelligence and the Soviet 
Strategic Threat, pp. 196-98. 

5. See A. A. Tinajero and R. P. Cronin, "B-1 Strategic Bomber Program," 
mimeographed (Congressional Research Service, Library of Congress, Issue 
Brief No. IB 73040, 1 August 1977), pp. 1-2. 

6. Harold Brown, Department of Defense Annual Report, Fiscal Year 1979, 2 Feb- 
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HASTE AND COMPROMISE: THE KENNEDY MISSILE DECISIONS 

It is clear both that the strategic ballistic-missile levels of the 
1960s were in excess of those required by the United States at 
that time, and that this misjudgment is not explicable in terms 

of inadequate intelligence or poor analytic techniques of force- 
posture development. It was determined, rather, by other, more 
political factors. 

The principals in the decision making on the size and char- 
acter of the strategic ballistic missile force were, of course, Presi- 
dent Kennedy, Secretary of Defense McNamara, and their mili- 
tary and civilian advisers. But, the U.S. national decision-making 
process being one in which outcomes are shaped largely by an 
adversary process of "quasi-sovereignties" rather than by presi- 
dential directives, there were perspectives, arguments, and in- 
terests not at all shared by either Kennedy or McNamara which 
were influential and important in deciding the final outcome. 

These various perspectives, arguments, and interests invari- 
ably corresponded to identifiable, formal groups within the 
bureaucratic structure of the administration — in par ticular, the 
military services, the White House staff, and the relevant gov- 
ernmental departments and their suboffices. While there were 
differences within each of these groups (there were, for exam- 
ple, at least three percepdbly different positions within the Air 
Force), and while some positions did cut across departmental or 
institutional lines (the strategic policy and strategic force posture 
advocated in large sections of the Navy, for example, received 
widespread support among members of President Kennedy's 
Science Advisory Committee within the White House stafiP)> the 
extent to which different positions on the question of the U.S. 
missile requirement could be identified with institutional groups 
was undoubtedly remarkable. For example. General Le May has 
written of "a recognizable consensus among Air Force offi- 
cers";^ former White House staff members all show a shared 
and definite position in their subsequent writings; and the senior 
officials of the Kennedy-McNamara Department of Defense — 

7. Gen. Curtis E. Le May, America is in Danger, p. xi. 
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McNamara, Gilpatric, Nitze, Hitch, Enthoven, and Rowen — 
appear to have held a reasonably common position. 

All of the missile decisions of the Kennedy-McNamara Admin- 
istration, throughout the years of the missile build-up (1961-64), 
were, in some senses at least, political. In other words, the out- 
comes of the decision-making process were not wholly or solely 
the results of objective and systematic analyses, but rather re- 
sulted from a reconciliation both of a diversity of values and 
goals and of alternative means and policies, with the actual out- 
comes reflecting, more than anything else, the relative power of 
the participating groups.® 

This is not to say, of course, that the numerous analyses on 
strategic-weapons systems and programs did not figure in the 
decision-making process. Their conclusions, the cogency of their 
arguments, and the ardculateness of their sponsors were a sig- 
nificant factor in the relative power of the participating groups. 
They also served to set the bounds and the subjects of the stra- 
tegic debate, and to establish a "climate of opinion" from which 
the eventual outcome emerged. Each of the military services, 
and to some extent the White House staff and the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, developed what Hedley Bull has termed 
"its strategic ideology" — i.e., each developed a strategic doctrine 
that pointed to the goals it sought to achieve, and each was 
anxious "to exploit the authority of studies independendy un- 
dertaken and scientifically followed through." They "at least 
charted some reasoned course where otherwise there might well 
have been only drift."* But strategic doctrine in the Kennedy- 
McNamara Administration was never decisive with regard to the 
missile program; it appears to have served as no more than a 
rationalization for decisions taken on other grounds. 

The first strategic missile decisions of the Kennedy-McNamara 
Administration, those of January and March 1961, resulted 
largelv from the initiative of President Kennedy himself. In the 
first case, that of January 30, even the form and character of 
the new administration's actions were largely decided by the new 

8. See Roger Hilsman, "The Foreign Policy Consensus," p. 365. 

9. Hedley Bull, "Strategic Studies and Its Critics," pp. 602-5. 
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president: such action had to be truly symbolic of the urgency 
with which the new administration was approaching the prob- 
lems of defense, and capable of being surrounded in stark but 
liberal rhetoric — while actually being quite cautious from both 

a military and a monetary standpoint. Obviously, these require- 
ments were not dictated by either military (the presence of 
genuine defense inadequacies) or strategic (stable relations with 
the Soviet Union) necessity. Rather, they were political con- 
siderations dictated by the necessity, as perceived by President 
Kennedy, of making a contrast between his and the previous 
administration. The acceleration of the Polaris FBM submarine 
program fitted these requirements perfectly. 

The second set of strategic-forces decisions made by the new 
administration, those which were presented in President Ken- 
nedy's special message to Congress of 28 March 1961, were also 
initiated by the president himself in January. And, as Secretary 
McNamara was to explain, they had a similar political genesis.'^ 
But in this case, the actual specifics of the decisions were largely 
determined by the Department of Defense, and, in particular, 

the Office of the Sec retary of Defense (OSD) and the offic e of 
the comptroller of that department. Based primarily on the 
work which McNamara and a series of task forces had done over 
the previous two months (in which the WSEG No. 50 study of the 
previous administration was an important input), the decisions 
had the relatively limited objective of reducing the vulnerability 
of U.S. strategic forces and of "rationalizing" strategic programs. 
Yet those decisions of March 1961 determined to a very large 
extent the character of the U.S. strategic-forces posture over the 
next decade — and after only two months' study by a new and 
relatively inexperienced administration. 

Both the January and March decisions are directly susceptible 
to the charge that they were political, and, moreover, unneces- 
sarily so, not only in their genesis, but also in their timing and 
formulation. Whatever weight the argument linking commit- 
ments made by Kennedy during the 1960 election campaign to 
the missile decisions may have, it relates wholly to these two sets 

10. See Newsweek, 27 March 1961, p. 16. 
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of decisions. But the charge of irresponsibility can be directed 
particularly at the decisions presented in the March message, 
because those decisions were politically, militarily, and strategi- 
cally so consequential. 

The ¥/Y 1963 defense budget, which was transmitted to Con- 
gress in January 1962, and on which the administration had 
been working since the early spring of 1961, was essentially "a 
McNamara budget." Although the chiefs of stafT and the service 
secretaries had allegedly (and undoubtedly) done more work on 
and contributed more to the F/Y 1963 defense budget during 
the course of its development throughout 1961 than had been 
the case with any previous defense budget, not only was it true 
that "the final decisions were made by me [McNamara]," but the 
outcome was also fairly close to McNamara's own personal posi- 
tion.*^ The ¥/Y 1963 defense budget can fairly be interpreted as 
the fiscal representation of the McNamara military posture. 

But like all defense budgets the ¥/Y 1963 defense budget was 
nevertheless still the product of a great deal of bargaining, nego- 
tiation, and intramural appeasement among the many principal 
individuals and institutions concerned with the development 
of the U.S. military posture and strategic poUcy.^'^ Prima facie 
evidence for the existence of such processes exists in the com- 
promise, albeit partiy involuntary, which the official F/Y 1963 
strategic-forces program represented in the disparate positions 
on the subject of long-range strategic missile requirements 
which were held throughout the development of the ¥/Y 1963 
defense budget. The progressive discounting of the various 
"wish lists" which were contained in the initial program package 
submissions of the services of July and August 1961 was a con- 
crete facet of such negotiations. Submissions for 50 Polaris FBM 
submarines in November can also be interpreted as aimed at 
i^aining official approval for the Navy's goal of 45 such subma- 
rines; and the changes in the proposed F/Y 1963 Minuteman 
request in December evince the existence of bargaining. Also, 

11. See the exchange between Congressman Sikes and McNamara, House 
Appropriations Committee, Department of Defense Appropriations for 1963, part 2, 
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12. See Aaron Wildavsky, The Politics of the Budgetary Process, pp. 4-5. 
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the cancellation (e.g., of the mobile Minuteman) and propaga- 
tion (e.g., of the MMRBM) of weapons-systems programs in the 
research and/or development phase, in the later stages of the 

preparation of the budget, can be interpreted as bargaining 
techniques used by the DoD. Finally, the charges of former 
White House staff members (particularly Schlesinger and Wies- 
ner) provide direct evidence of a political process. 

That the outcome of this process was actually very close to the 
personal position of Secretary McNamara can be attributed to 
several factors. In the first place, McNamara was tightly in con- 
trol of his own department, and was ably supported by a deputy 
secretary (Gilpatric) and several assistant secretaries (Hitch, En- 
thoven, and Nitze), who had come (to some extent independent- 
ly) to share his position. He also had the support of President 
Kennedy, and against the much higher requests of the Air Force, 
the support of the Army and Navy and the White House staff 
(including the BoB). 

Secondly, McNamara himself was fairly adept at bureaucratic 
bargaining and the handling of service pressures. In particular, 

he manipulated weapons systems and programs in order to re- 
sist those pressures. The generation of tentative Minuteman 
force projections (1,200 in the F/Y 1963-67 defense program) 
was one technique he made much use of. McNamara's planning 
and working techniques also enhanced his position. His clear, 
coherent, explicated reasoning made it hard for his opponents 
to argue against him; they were not able, for several years, to 
reason their own positions in his language and terms. Being 
forced to justify their positions on ground rules (such as the lan- 
guage, techniques, and tools of systems analysis) different from 
those they had used to reach those positions in the first place, 
and indeed, to integrate these new ground rules into patterns of 
thought they had evolved over a lifetime, was extraordinarily 
difficult for the Air Force and Congress. The changing of the 
ground rules by the McNamara Administration conceded to 
those who were better versed in them a considerable advantage 
in the bargaining process. 
In any case, the F/Y 1963 strategic-forces program proposed 
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by the administration already represented a considerable quan- 
titative increase over the previously authorized missile force — 
the additional 200 Minuteman ICBMs and 12 submarines (192 
SLBMs) were 25 percent more than the missile program of 
March 1961 (and about 50 percent more if the calculation is 
based on the projected 1,200-missile Minuteman program). And 
McNamara could cut the Air Force missile requests, as he had 
at this time no reason to expect any major fight on the manned 
bomber front. 

Most importantly, however, the demise of the missile gap dur- 
ing 1961» and the public reevaluation of the Soviet-American 
strategic relationship in the fall of 1961, undermined the posi- 
tion of the Air Force. Once that service had accepted the NIE 
of September 1961, and once Congress and the American pub- 
lic had accepted the administration's confidence in the strategic 
position of the United States in the fall of 1961, much of the Air 
Force's case for larger missile forces had been severely eroded. 

There is some evidence that by the late summer of 1961 
McNamara had realized that he could not hold his own personal 
position (a maximum of around 800-900 Minuteman ICBMs) 
much past 1961 or 1962 — the successive annual increment 
which this figure represented for future years over the previous- 
ly programmed 600-missile Minuteman force being too small to 
withstand the pressures of the Air Force and its congressional 
allies — and he prepared to give way to a force of 1,000 Minute- 
man missiles. 

There was, for example, a meeting between McNamara, 
Hitch, and Enthoven at that time (the late summer of 1961) in 
which McNamara asked his two closest assistant secretaries how 
many Minuteman missiles they thought the United States should 
have. Apparently prepared. Hitch and Enthoven both replied: 
"One thousand as soon as possible, then wait and see!!" McNa- 
mara is said to have then produced a piece of paper on which 
he had previously written his own figure — of course, 1,000.^^ 
Other close civilian aides to McNamara in 1961 also believe that 

13. Interview with Dr. Alain Enthoven, 17 August 1970. 
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he had decided on a force of 1,000 Minuteman missiles at about 
that time." And several senior Air Force generals are, in retro- 
spect, "sure of it" that McNamara had decided on 1,000 long 

before he set that figure in 1964.^^ 

In 1961 McNamara was not, however, prepared to make 
this concession known outside a small group of his closest civilian 
assistants and advisers. To do so would have removed its value 
as bargaining leeway which was to enable him more or less to 
hold the line in 1962 and 1963 and finally to set the Minuteman 
ceiling at 1,000 in November 1964 (and publicly announce it in 
January 1965, with the presentation of the F/Y 1966 defense 
budget). 

Also in 1963 and 1964, McNamara several times used the 

technique of manipulating the tentative projections to enable 
him to hold the Minuteman force at no more than 1,000 mis- 
siles, while at the same time eliminating other long-range stra- 
tegic missile svstems and programs. The maneuvering over the 
Skyboit cancellation and its Minuteman replacement is, of 
course, a good example of this. 

This bargaining process, of which a U.S. strategic ballistic 
missile force of 1,710 long-range missiles was the final outcome, 
was conducted in an historical, strategic, domestic, and inter- 
national environment of which the main determinants were out- 
lined in Part 1. However, while the strategic (including the 
implicit though nevertheless almost universal acceptance of the 
notion of strategic superiority), historical (the "missile gap" 
debate, the 1960 presidential campaign, the missile conmiit- 
ments left over by the Eisenhower Administration), and inter- 
national (the Soviet missile program and the pessimistic general 
international outlook for the United States in 1960-61) back- 
ground, together with the bargaining bench marks set by the 
military services, can explain the relative order of magnitude of 
the Kennedy-McNamara strategic missile build-up, other, more 
prosaic and commonplace, but nevertheless real factors are 
needed to explain the exact level of that build-up, i.e., why, 

14. Interviews with, for example, Daniel EUsberg, 24 August 1970, and Ros- 
well Gilpalrit, 20 January 1973. 

15. Interview with Gen. Le May, 16 August 1970. 
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precisely, 41 Polaris FBM submarines and 1,000 Minuteman 
ICBMs? 

The example of the Polaris submarine fleet is illustrative. Why 
41 submarines rather than any other number from 40 to 47 (the 
range suggested by the Hickey study)? ^* According to Dr. Alain 

Enthoven, the person principally responsible for setting the pro- 
gram figure, the choice of 41 was: 

simply an historical accident. There was no precise calculation of 
the necessary number of missiles. The Administration had inher- 
ited a program of 19 [Polaris submarines] then added ten, and 
then six and six, for forty-one.'^ 

And why precisely 1,000 Minuteman missiles? According to 
one of the principals involved in setting the program level, 1,000 
was simply the result of a "visceral feeling" on the part of McNa- 
mara and his aides that that figure was a satisfactory and viable 
compromise.*^ And the choice of exactly 1,000 (rather than, say, 
983 or 1,039, or any other prime number) can be explained in 
terms of the simple salience of that figure, rather than in terms of 
precise calculation.^^ 

The U.S. strategic missile force levels derived then, at least 
at the limit, from arbitrary judgment and "visceral feelings." 
Hence, the character of the personnel of the Kennedy-McNa- 
mara Administration and their cognitive processes were impor- 
tant factors in the missile build-up.^" 

There were several characteristics which distinguished the 
personnel of the defense policy-making establishment of the 
Kennedy Administration. The senior officials of the Pentagon 
possessed high academic credentials, were dynamic, young (in 

16. Interview with Dr. Alain Knthoven. 17 August 1970; testimony of Gen. 
Wheeler, Senate Armed Services Committee, Status of U.S. Strategic Power (1968), 
part 1, p. 18. 

17. Interview with Dr. Alain Fnthoven, 17 August 1970. Enthoven himself 
worked witii ihe Hic key study group. 

18. Interview with Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, 27 July 1970. 

19. A position can be defined as "salient" if the chances of it being adopted 
are greater than the bare logic of abstract random possibilities would ever sug- 
gest (see Thomas C. Schelling, The Strategy of Confiict. p. .57). 

20. For a discussion of the cognitive perspectives ot the personnel of the 
Kennedy-McNamara Administration, see John D. Steinbruner, The Cybernetic 
Theory of Decision. 
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their thirties and early forties), highly intelligent, and able — 
"Whiz Kids," in short, eager to exercise power. To a large extent 
they were a closed group (many of them had worked together at 

the RAND Corporation), sharing each other's assumptions, per- 
spectives, language, and working techniques. I hey were, more- 
over, sometimes conceited and arrogant, and often unwilling to 
listen to known alternative opinions (including professional mili- 
tary opinion). 

The Kennedy Administration gathered together an extraordi- 
nary number of university professors, intellectuals, and liberals, 
largely within the White House staflf and the State Department, 
but also in the DoD. These people radiated hope and optimism; 
they had vigor and determination, and they were confident, 
even excessively assured, that they could find solutions to the 
problems of international relations and of U.S. national security 
in terms of American power. 

But the lessons of the history of modern presidential gov- 
ernment in the United States were ignored. As Neustadt has 
written: 

Truman's seven years and Eisenhower's eight suggest a certain 
rhythm in the modem presidency. The first twelve to eighteen 
months become a learning time for the new president who has to 
learn — or unlearn — many things about his job. No matter what 

his prior training, nothing he has done will have prepared him for 
all facets of that job. Some aspects of the learning process will 
persist beyond the first year-and-a-half . Most presidents will go on 
making new discoveries as long as they hold office (until at last 
they learn the bitterness of leaving office). But the intensive learn- 
ing time comes at the start and dominates the first two years.^^ 

Certainly, the first eighteen months of the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration were ones of discovery — of the non-existence of a missile 
gap; of learning — that the making of defense and national- 
security policy was a decidedly more political process than 
RAND taught; and of experimentation — the "shifting sands" of 
strategy over the first two years. Yet it was during this period 
that all the principal decisions were taken. 

21. R. E. Neustadt, "Kennedy in the Presidency," cited in The Politics oj John 
F. Kennedy, ed. Edmund S. Ions, p. 178. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR THE REPLACEMENT DECISIONS 

The two most significant conclusions which emerge from this 
study of the strategic ballistic missile decisions of the Kennedy- 
McNamara Administration are that they were hasty and the 
product of political compromise; while the haste was unnec- 
essary and quite avoidable, the politics were perhaps inevitable. 
These two factors have direct implications for future force 
developments. First, they emphasize the need for great cau- 
tion and moderation. And, second, given that the force levels 
were the product of governmental politics rather than being 
derived from strategic criteria, replacement levels could be quite 
dififerent. 

The numbers that were decided upon in the early 1960s have 
come to assume some sanctity. Technologically, the strategic 

forces deployed during the 1960s are obsolescent. Qualitative 
improvements of great significance have certainly taken place, 
particularly with the conversion of 31 of the FBM submarines 
to carry Poseidon SLBMs and with the replacement of 550 of 
the earher Minuteman missiles with the Minuteman III ICBM. 
However, further qualitative development of these systems is 
limited. The 41 FBM submarines, the first of which were de- 
ployed in 1960, will reach the end of their life-of-type in the 
early 1980s; and the configuration of the Minuteman missile and 
its silos rules out many technologically attractive possibilities. 
Moreover, these systems are becoming increasingly vulnerable 
to Soviet force developments. The older FBM submarines are 
relatively slow and noisy, and are unable to keep abreast of So- 
viet advances in ASW techniques. And the Minuteman force, 
based in fixed silos, must inevitably succumb to improvements 
in Soviet missile accuracy. 

There is some tendency to opt for the one-to-one replace- 
ment of these systems. For example, Secretary Brown has stated 
that the 31 Trident submarines projected through F/Y 2000 
is "based upon the need to replace our [31] aging [Poseidon 
submarines]."** 

22. Harold Brown, Department of Dejense Annual Report, Fiscal Year 1979, 
p. 113. 
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The replacement syndrome is always questionable. At the very 
least, it usually involves the replacement of given systems with 

ones of higher capability. This is certainly the case with the Tri- 
dent systems as compared to the Polaris and Poseidon systems 
and, perhaps even more so, with the MX missile vis-a-vis the 
Minuteman III. But, more importantly, it begs the question 
about the need for such replacement. There are the implicit 
assumptions both that the initial decision was correct and also 
that its repetition is required in current circumstances. 

The prospective decisions provide an opportunity to quesdon 
these assumptions. The decisions of the early 1960s led to exces- 
sively high stockpiles of what are now increasingly vulnerable 
systems. The replacement strategic forces will be much better 
able to survive attack; thev could also be rather fewer. From this 
point of view, the impending generational leap in U.S. strategic 
capabilities would be more reasonable than the last one. 
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Ideology, Theory, and History 

By Keith L. Nelson and Spencer C. Olin, Jr. 



This is a bold and generally successful attempt to establish 
those intellectual categories that define scholarly explana- 
tions of war in general and the two world wars in particular. 
Hoping to stimulate progress toward a usable theory of war, 
the authors first examine the ideological and theoretical 
premises of those conservative, liberal, and radical historians 
whose writings have been most influential from the 17th 
Century to the present. They then apply these premises to the 
historiographical controversies that now swirl about the two 
world wars, arguing that the historians' areas of difference 
are less than their points of agreement. Learned and sugges- 
tive, this book clarifies much of what is already known, and 
points toward new ways of understanding. 
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